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ee e Bad het 
much time and attention to fhoduce,; I hope your Grace 
will forgive an endeavour to preserve ibis work from 
Pann by affizing it to your memorable name. 25 

I ball not bere presume to mention the dlustrious 
passages of your life, which: are celebrated by. the whole 
age, and bave been the subject of the most gublime pens ; 
| Ce PL OY FER is yan pon —_— ; 
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„Jon Cnvecuili, dest en "of Si Winsra 
CHURCHILL, of the county of Wilts, was born, June gg. 
1650, He became, when young, a favourite of the Duke of 

Yor x, and at the age of sixteen, e e 
Prince, obtained an Ensigncy in the Guards. * = 

On fe breaking ane of the wat wh Halla Bake.” "ha was | 
er ene 
MoxmouTH. , _ : * Fe, 

He afterwards served under_t ay Kroger Tuzz NE, on the 
Rhine, during che campaign, in wh h that General displayed zuch 
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 vacter, and deseribe the atature, the behaviour and aspect 
of the Duke of MantBarouen, I question not but it 
would fill the reader with more agreeable images, and give 
him a more delightful entertainment than what can be 
found in the following, or any otber book. | 
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consummate te abiliry and Ain! in L 2 Wo „ 
the rend ned Austrian General. Then Captain CuuARGA1LI 
learned the rudiments of that art, which he afterwards praftized 
with 20 fatal cuc cet againtt France. He was denominated by the 
French, and even hy Louis XIV. the Hendzome Englichman._ 
* Little,” says a French writer, ** did Lov 1s le Grand think that 
Le Bel Anglo would humble that power, which it cost him s0 
much bloodshed and injustice to raise.“ It is, indeed, remarkable 
that Eucensz and MARLBOROUGH, two men who proved the 
nost formidable and destruflive Generals against France, received 
e- ere pov ons either in France or among 
Frenchmen, - F 
TURENNE is Said to have ann in young cuvscnttt 
the future great man, and to have BUSTERS Pains in jnatruing 
him in the military art, | 

On his return to England, he was EPI Lieutenant 
Colonel, also a Gentleman of the Bed - Chamber, and Master of 
the Rohes to the Duke of York. He afterwards attended the 
Duke to Seotland, and was made a Colonel-of Dragoons. *% 
On the accession of James, he was appointed Commander of a 

regiment of Guards, and called to the Houze of Peers-by the title 
of Lord CHUrCH1LL. He was very aftive in supporting the 
ingurreftion in favour of MowmouTH, but was totally uncon- 
cerned in the crueltiey which followed the n, of chat 
unfortunate nobleman. 

When the infatuated IAuxs openly attacked chedy tdi which 
was dear to Englichmen, Lord Cyunx cali, though warmly at- 
tached to the King's person, could no longer 8upport his measures. 
Duty required that he should cacrifice private to public congi 

derations. He therefore joined the azzertors of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. In 1689 he was created Earl 3 


«a 
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One cannot, indeed, without offence to yourself, obserde, 
that you excel the rest of maitkind in the least, as well as 
the greatest endowments. Nor were it a circumsfance to 
de mee if the dme ad thugs of m fen 
| 3 were 
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and appointed to command the English troops in Flanders, He, 
the following year, 200n after the battle of the Boyne, was gent to 
Ireland, where he performed zignal exploits, and cruzhed the Ja» 
cobites in that kingdom. He was afterwards dismitset from his 
employments, on incurring the di pleasure of the King and Queen, 
owing to their uspicion that the Princess ANNE was invtigated by 
him and his Countess to oppose the Sovereigns. The following 
year he was committed to the Tower, on a charge of being en- 
S for the Restoration; but the evidence being 
nd to rest on a forgery of his hand- writing, he was liberated. 


He afterwards regained the favour of WILLIAx. 
In' 1701 he was made General of the forces intended for 


Flanders at the commencement of the Succession war. This 
pointment was continued by Au u, who won ascended' 
throne. For his great services in the rt campaign, he was created - 
a Duke, with a perpetual pension of goool, Aſter be had com- 


General in the career of glory and victory. Finding-bimeelf re- 
viled and inwlted by the minions of the Tory Ministty, he re- 
tired to the Continent, where he continued. till the death of the 
misguided Queen, and the sccession of that illunrious family, to 
| which, from patriotism, he was 40 much attached. By GzoxGs 
*' be was rectoted to his employments, and 10 bis infltence ot Cone” 
He died in 1729, aged 72 years. He married the celebrated 
Saran JeNNSXGs. By ber he had a ton, who died Marquis 
of BianDron, 20on after the creation of the Dukedom, being 
then at Cambridge Univerzity z a daughter, married to the son 
of the Lord Treasurer Gobok ruin; a second, married to 
Earl Sr zx, of Sunderland; und a. thirdj. martied to the 
Duke of A TIDSe Zwar. The firt died without 'ittue; the- 
#econd succeeded to the Dukedom, and was mother to the hats 
Duke of Manin0n0u6 u—inker whe prevent. 10141 
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were not the only pre-eminence' you have above others, 
which, is left al most unobserved by greater writers. 
ret bow pleasing would it be to those who $sball read the 
eurpriing revolutions in your story, to be made acquainted 
with your ordinary life and deportment ! How pleasing* © 
would it be to hear that the.same man, who carried fire 
and sword into the countries of all that had opposed the 
cause of liberty, and struck a terror into the armies of 
France, ball in the' midst of bis bigh tation, a bebaviour | 
as gentle as is usual in the. rot Steps towards greatness ! ? 
And if it were possible to express that easy grandeur, 
which did at once persuude and command ; it would ap- 
pear as clearly to those to come, as it does to his contem- 
poraries, that all the great events which were brought to 
pass under the conduct of so well-governed a spirit, were 
the blessings of Heaven upon wisdom and valour ; and all 
which seem adverse fell out by divine permission, which 
we are not to search into. tr 
You have passed that year r of life wherein the * able 

and fortunate Captain, before your time, declared be bad 
lived enough both to nature and to glory ; * and your Grace 
may mae tbat reflection with much more justice. He 
sþoke it after be bad arrived at empire by an usurpation 
upon those whom be bad enslaved; but the Prince of 
Mi1nDELHEIM may rejoice in a sovereignty which was the 
gift of bim whose dominions be bad preserved. + 

- Glory established upon the uninterrupted success of bo- 
nourable designs and actions, is not subject to diminution ; 

| | | nor 
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* Jouivs CxsAR, a'few years before his death. He was 
slain in the 36th year of his age. The Duke of MazxLiBo- 
ROUGH was then in the Gad year of his age. Bile, 7 


+ LxoyoLD, Emperor of Germany. - 
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nor can any attempts prevail against it, but in the pro- 
portion which the narrow circuit of rumour bears to the 
unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon your 
bigh atchievements, but likewise upon the bappy expt- 
ration of your command, by which your glory is put out | TOY 
of the power of Fortune : and when your person shall be 0 
so too, that the Author and Disposer of all things may ; 

Pluce you in that bigber mansion of blies and immortality 
which is prepared for good princes, law-givers, and 
beroes, wh.n uE IN Hig due time removes them from 
the envy of mankind, is the hearty prayer of, 
My Lond, 
| Your Grace's most obedient, 
| Most devoted, - 
Humble seroant, 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER $1, 1711. 
: | 
| Nescio quomodo inharet in mentibus quasi seculoram quoddam ane 
augurium futororum ; idque in niaximis ingeniis altisaimisque 


| C10. Tote. erer. 
«4 Thers is, I know not how, in minds, a certain prezage, as it were, 
* of a'farure existence z and this has the deepest root, and is 
| © mort dicoverable in the greatest geniuzes and most exalted - 
. zouls.” 


| ARGUMENTS FOR THE IMMORTALITY OF THE so. 


* * 20 — 


| TO THE SPECTATOR. © 
* I AM fully perouaded that one of the best springs of | 
- generous and worthy actions, is the having generous 
and worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever has a mean 
opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no higher | 
a rank than he has alloted himself in his own estimation. 
If he considers his being as cireumecribed by the uncertain 7 
term of a few years, his designs will be contracted into 1-1 
the same narrow span he imagines is to bound his ex- ew 
istence. How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 1 
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great and noble, who only believes that, after a short ” 
turn on the stage of this world, he is to sink into ob- 
livion, aud to lose his consciousness for ever? 

For this reason I am of opinion, that so useful and 
elevated a coutemplation as that. of the Soul” s immortality, 
cannot be resumed tod often. The e is hot à mo e im- 
proving exercise to the — mind, thau to be fre- 
quently reviewing its own great privileges and endows , 
ments; nor a More effectual means to awakea iu us an 
ambition raised above low objects and uttie putsuits, 
thau to value ourseives as heus of eteruity. 

lt is a very great satisfaction to consider the best 
and wisest of mankinid in al nations aud ages, asser ting, 
as with one voice, this their birth right, aud to fiad it 
ratified by an express Revelatiou. At the same t. me, if 
we turn our tho: ghts inward upon ourselves, we may 
meet with a kind of secret sense concurring with tae 
proofs of our own Immortality. 

© You have, in my opinion, raised a good presump- 
tive argument from the increasing appetite the mind 
his to knowledge,“ and to the extending its on facul- 
ties, which cannot be accomplished, as the more re- 
«trained perfection of lower creatures may, in the limits 
of a short life. I think another probable conje&ure 
may be raised fi om ourappetite to dutation itselt, and fiom 
a reflection on our progress through, the several stages of 
it. We are complaining, es you observe in a former 
speculation, of the shortness of life, and yet are per- 
petually hurrying over the parts of it, tv arrive at cer- 
tain little settlements, or imaginary 32 of . Which 
are dispersed up and down in it.. 

© Now let us consider what "Babs my „hen we 
arrive at these imaginary points of rest. Do we stop our 
motion, and sit down satisfied in the settlement we have 
gained? or ate we not removing the boundary, and 
ma: king out new points of rest, to which we press for- 
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ward with the like — rebighrwatcato:berouad/ 
as fast as we attain them? Our case is like that of a tra- 
veller upon the Alps, who should fancy that the top of 
the next Hill must ead his journey, because it terminates 
his prospect; but he no sooner arrives at it, than he 


sees new ground and other hills n it, and mung 


to travel on as before.“ 


s This is 80 plainly every man's condition in life, that 12 5 
there is no one who has observed any thing, but may 


observe, that as fast as his time wears away, his appe- 
tite to something future remains. The use therefore ! 
would make of it is this, that since nature (as some love 
to express it) does nothing in vain, or to speak pro- 


perly, since the Author of our Being has planted no wan- 


dering passion in it, no desire which has not its ohject, 

Futurity is the proper object of the passion so constantly 
exercised about it; and this restlessness in the present, 
this assigning ourselves over to farther stages of dura- 
tion, this successive grasping at somewhat still to come. 
appears to me (whatever it may to others) as a kind of 
ins tinct or natural symptom which the mind of man has 
of its own immortality. 

I take it at the same time for e that 5 1 im- 
mortality of the soul is $ufficiently established by other 
arguments: and if so, this appetite, which otherwise 
would be very unaccountable and absurd, seems very 


reasonable, and adds g to the conclusion. But 1 
: a am 


—_ 


This illustration seems to be borrowed from Por x' Exay on | | 


Criticism (then newly publizhed) v. 225. 


« $0 pleas'd at fat the towering Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the ax 
Th' eternal snow appears already past, ; 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: b 14 
But those attain'd, we tremble-tq survey 
+ Thegrowing labours of the'lengthen'd way, 
Th increasing prozpe® tires our wand'ring eyes, ry 
6 - 
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am amazed when I consider there are creatures capable 
of thought, who, in spite of every argument, can form 
to themselves a sullen satisfaction in thinking otherwise. 
There is something so pitifully mean in the invertet 
ambition of that man who can hope for annihilation, and 
please himself to think that his whole fabrie shall one 
day crumble into dust, and mix with the mass of inani- 
mate beings, that it equally deserves our admiration and 
pity. The mystery of such men's unbelief is not hard 
to be penetrated; and indeed amounts to nothing more 
than a sordid hope that they shall not Ry de- 
cause they dare not be 80. 

This brings me back to my first eee and 
gives me occasion to say further, that as worthy actions 
spring from worthy thoughts, so worthy thoughts are 
likewise the consequence of worthy actions. But the 
wretch who has degraded himself below the character of 
immor'ality, is very willing to resign his pretensions to 
it, and to substitute in it's room a dark negative happi- 
ness in the extincton of his being. 

© The admirable Snarrsyfai has given us a strong 
image of the unsupported condition of such a person in 
his last minutes, in the Second Part of King Henry tbe 
| Sixth, where Cardinal BrAuronr, who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of the good Duke Houmyarzy, 
is represented on his death bed. After some short con- 
fused speeches which shew an imagination disturbed with 
guilt, just as he is expiring, King Hzxiy standing by 
him full of compassion, says, 


Lord Cardinal ; if thou think'st on Heaven's blias, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of that hape !— 
He dies, and makes no sign !“ 


The despair which is here shewn, without a word 
or action on the part of the dying person, is beyond 
what could be painted by the most forcible expression: 

whatever. 


I chall not pursue this thought farther, but only 
add 
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add, that as annihilation is not to be had with a wish, 0 
it is the most abject thing in the world to wish it. 
What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, when com- 
pared with the generous expectation of a Being without 
end, and a happiness adequate to that Being ? 

| © I shall trouble you no farther; but with a certain 
gravity which these thoughts have given me, I reflect 
upon some things people say of you, (as they will of 
men who distinguish themselves) which-I hope are not 
true; and wish you as good a man as you are an 


author. 120! WESC z x7 4 
I am, | 
Stn, 
Your most obedient humble servant.* 


| 7. D. 
T. | 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1711. 


Fictis b e e Fabulis. 

' PHEADR, I. 1. PROL». 
« Let it be remembered that we sport in fabled stories 
= — — — 
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LETTERS IN CONSEQUENCE OF SIMONIDES'S CHARACTERS 
or WOMEN. 


— 


HAVING lately translated the fragment of an old 
poet which describes woman-kind under several charac- 
ters, and supposes them to have drawn their different 
manners and dispositions from those animals and ele- 
ments out of which he tells us they were compounded ; 

I had some thoughts of giving the sex their revenge, 
by laying together in another paper the many vicious 
characters which prevail in the male world, and shew- 
ing the different ingredients that go to the making up 
of such different humours and constitutions. HonxAcx 
has a thought which is something akin to this, when, in 
order to excuse himself to his mistress, for an invective 
which he had written against her, and to account for 
that unreasonable fury with which the heart of man is 
often transported, he tells us that, when PRoMETHEUS 
made his man of clay, in the kneading up of the heart, 


he seasoned it with some furious particles of the lion.“ 


But upon turning this plan to and fro in my thoughts, 


observed so many unaccountable humours in man, that 


I did 


a.” 


* Lib. I. Ode xvi. Thus rendered by Mr. DUuncomBs : 
« 'Tis said, when IArRATr's son began 
To mould the clay and fashion man, 
He stole from every beast a part, 
And fix'd the lion in his heart. 
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1 did not know out of what animals to feteh chem. 
Male souls are diversified with so many characters, that 


the world has not variety of materials sufficient to fur- 


nish out their diffe: ent tempers and inclinations. © The 
creation, with all its animals and elements, would not 
be large enough to supply their several extravagancies. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the thought of Stu- 
 n1DE8, I shall observe, that as he has exposed the vicious 


part of women from the doctrine of pre- existence, some 


of the ancient philosophers have, in a manner, satirized 
the vicious part of the human species in general, from 
a notion of the soul's post-existence, if I may so call 


it; and that as STMONIDES describes brutes entering into 
the composition of women, others have represented 


human sowls as entering into brutes. This is commonly 
termed the doctrine of Trans migration, which supposes 
that human souls, upon their leaving the body, become 
the souls of such kinds of brutes as they most resemble 
in their manners; or to give an account of it as Mr. 
DxypEex has described it in his translation of Pyrna- 
oonAs's Speech in the fifteenth Book of Ovid, where 


that Plilosopher dissuades his hearers from nd flesh, 


* Thos ell ibings are bus der d, bochäag Ges, 
And here and there th unbodied Spirit flies: 
By time, or force, or sickness dispose d, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beast; 88 
Or hunts without ull ready limbs it find, 
And aftuates ihose according to their kind: 
From tenement to tenement is toes dj, 
gg | oats pt a TIE f 
Then let not Piety be put to flight, 
To please the tuste of glutton Appetite; 
But suffer inmate Souls secure to dwell, © 
Lest from their seats your parents you expe!j ; 
Wich rapid hunger feed upon your kind. 
Or from a beast dislodge a Brother's mind. 


Pra ro in the vision of Elos the Armenian, which 


I may possibly make the subje(t of a 1 peculation 
- "record, 


J 
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records some beautiful Transmigrations; as that the o 
of Onyuzvs, who was musical, melancholy, and a wo- 
man- hater, entered into a Swan; the soul of Azax, which 
| was all wrath and fierceness, into a Lion; the soul of 

ACAMEMNON, that was rapacious and imperial, into an 


Eagle; and the soul of TauzasITEs, who was a mimic 
and a buffoon, into a Monkey. ' 
Mr. Covonxvx, in a prologue to one of his comedies, 


GT a pO oe eee 
* 


0 « Thus An 18TOTLE's Soul of n 

May now be damn ' d to animate an ass ; 

Or in this very house, for aught we know, 

Is doing painful penance in zome Beau,” . 


I shall fill up this paper with some letters which my 
last Tuesday's speculation has produced. My following 
correspondents will shew, what I there observed, that 
the speculation of that day affects * the lower r park 
of the sex. 


—— . ; 
MR. SPECTATOR, QQoher 30, 1711. 

« Urox reading your Tuesday 's paper, I find by se- 
veral symptoms in my constitution that I am a Bee. My 
shop, or, if you plense do call it 80, my cell, is in that 
great hive of females which goes by the name of the 
New-Ezchange; where Iam daily emplowed in gathering 
together a little stock of gain from the finest flowers 
about the town, I mean the ladies and the beaus. I have 
a numerous swarm of children, to whom I give the best 
education I am able. But, Sir, it is my misfortune to be 
married to a Drone, who lives upon what I get, without 
bringing any thing into the common stock. Now, Sir, as 
on the one hand I take care not to behave myself towards 
him like a Wasp, so likewise I would not have him look 

pon me ag an Humble-bee; for which reason I do all 


n to put him upon laying up provisions for a bad 
. 


* 
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day, and frequently represent to him the fatal effects his 
sloth and negligence may bring upon us in our old age. I 
must beg that you will join with me in your good ad- 
vice upon this occassion, and you will for ever oblige 
your humble servant, | 

| | MELISSA." 


. 
1 


% — a 
Piccadilly, Oflober 31, 1711. 
SIR, 


© I aw joined in wedlock for my sins to one of those 
- Fillies who are described in the old poet with that hard 
name you gaye us the other day. She has a flowing 
mane, anda skin as soft as silk. But, Sir, she passes half 
her life at her glass, and atmost ruins me in ribbands. 
For my own part, I am a plain handicraft man, and in 
danger of breaking, by her laziness and expensiveness. 
Pray, Master, tell me in your next paper, whether I may 
not expect of her so much drudgery as to take care of her 
family, and curry her hide in case of refusal. 
Your loving friend, 
BARNABY BRITTLE. 


| — —  — 


MR, SPECTATOR, Cleapside, October go. 
* I AM mightily pleased with the humour of the cat; 


be 80 kind as to enlarge upon that subje&. 
Yours, till death, 
JOSIAH HENPECK. 


* p. 8. You must know Iam married to a Grimalkin. 


Wapping, Oftober 31, 1711. 
SIR, 

Ev since your 5 of Tuesday last came 

into our family, my husband is pleased to call me his 

OCEANA,* because the foolish old Poet that you have 
VOL. Iv. 53 translated 


— > 


* ADDp13oNn himself FUSS © married an ON ; 
Countess of Warwick. OS TY 


4» 
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translated says, that the souls of some women are made 
of sea- water. This it seems has encouraged my sauce- 
box to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries, 
Pr'ythee, my dear, be calm; when I chide one of my 
servants, -Pr'ythee, child, do not bluster. He had the 
impudence about an hour ago to tell me, that he was 
2 Seafaring man, and must expect to divide his life be- 
tween storm and sunsbine. When I bestir myself with 
any spirit in my family, it is bigb sea in his house; and 
when 1 sit still without doing any thing, his affairs for- 
sooth are wind- bound. When I ask him whether it rains, 
he makes answer, it is no matter, so that it be fair 
weather within doors. In short, Sir, I cannot speak 
my mind freely to him, but 1 either swell or rage, or do 
something that is not fit fora civil woman to hear. Pray, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, since you are so sharp upon other wo- 
men, let us know what materials your wife is made of, 
if you have one. I suppose you would make us a parcel 
of po6or-spirited tame insipid creatures; but, Sir, I would 
have you to know, we have as good passions in us as 
yourself, and that 'a woman was never designed to be a 
milk-sop. 5 : 
MARTHA TEMPEST.) T 
L. | 


Ku 
1 Fi * 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 711. 
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And boldly say thou rt free,” CREECH; 
= ä —————————ůäp—— b—Ä—ê— 


0 ; 
A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN WHO WAS HEN+PECT. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
\© I NEVER look upon my dear wife, but I think of the 
happiness Sir Rocer br Covzätzx enjoys in having 
such a friend as you, to expose, in proper colours, the 
cruelty and , perverseness of his mistress. I have very 
often wished you visited in our family, and were ac- 
quainted with my spouse ; she would afford you, for 
some months at least, matter enough for one Spedbator a 
week. Since we are not so happy as to be of your ac - 
quaintance, give me leave to represent to you our pre- 
sent circumstances as well as I can in writing, You 
are to know then that I am not of a very different con- 
stitution from NATHANIEL HEeNnRoosT, whom you have 
lately recorded in your speculations; “ and have a wife 
who makes a more tyrannical use of the knowledge of 
my easy temper than that lady ever pretended to. We 
had not been a month married, when she found in me a 
certain pain to give offence, and an indolence that made 
me bear little inconveniencies rather than dispute about 
them. From this observation it soon came to that pass, 
| that if I offered to go abroad, she would get between me 
and the door, kiss me, and * she could not part with 
me; then down ag in ] In a day or two after this 


first pleasant step towards conſining me, she declared to 
1 B 2 | me 


Noe. 176. = 


| 


* 
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me, that I was all the world to her, and she thought she 
ought to be all the world to me, If, said she, my dear 
loves me as much as I love him, he will never be tired of 
my company. This declaration was followed by my 
being denied to all my acquaintance and it very soon 
came to that pass, that to give an answer at the door be- 
fore my face, the servants would ask her whether I was 
within or not; and she would answer, No! with great 
fondness, and tell me I was a good dear, I will not enu- 
merate, more little circumstances to give you a livelier 
sense of my condition; but tell you in general, that from 
such steps as these at first, I now live the life of a pri- 
soner of state; my letters are opened, and I have not the 
use of pen, ink and paper, but in her presence. I never go 
abroad, except she some times takes me with her in her 
coach to take the air, if it may be called so, when we drive 
as we generally do, with the „glasses up. I have over- 
heard my servants lament my condition, but they dare 
not bring me messages without her knowledge, because 
they doubt my resolution to stand by them. In the midst 
of this insipid way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, 
Ton Moor, who is a favourite with her, and allowed 
to visit me in her company because he sings prettily, has 
roused me to rebel, and conveyed his intelligence to me 
in the following manner. My wife is a great pretender 
to music and very ignorant of it; but far gone in the 
Italian taſte. Ton goes to AnusrTRON, the famous fine 
writer of music, and desires him to put this sentence of 
- TvLLy in the scale of an Italian air, and write it out for 
my spouse for him. © An ille mibi LIE R cui mulier im- 
perat? Cui leges imponit, præscribit, jubet, vetat quod vi- 
detur ? Qui ninil imperanti negare, nibil recusare audet ? 
Poscit * dandum est. Vocat ? veniendum, Ejicit ? abeun 

dum, Minitatur ? extimiscendum.” Does he live like a 
gentleman who is commanded by a woman? He to 
whom she gives law, grants and denies what she pleases ? 
who can neither deny her any thing she oak, or refure 
to do any thing che commands? 


To be short, my wife was extremely pleased with 
| it; 
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it; said the Italian was the only language for music; 
and admired how wonderfully tender the sentiment was, 
and how pretty the accent is of that languarge; with 
the rest that is said by rote on that occagion. Mr. Mzo- ' 
gor is sent for to sing this air, which he performs with 
mighty applause ; and my wife is in ecstacy on the occa- - 
sion, and glad to find, by my being so much pleased, that 
I was at last come into the notion of the Italian; “ For,” 
said she, „it grows upon one, when one once comes to 
know a little of the language; and pray, Mr. Moor, 
sing a again those notes, Nibil Imperanti negare, nibil 
recusare.” You may believe I was not a little delighted 
with my friend Tom's expedient to alarm me, and in 
obedience to his summons I give all this story thus at 
large, and I am resolved when this appears in the Spec- 
tator,.to declare for myself. The manner of the in- 
surrection I contrive by your means, which shall be no 
other than that Tou Mz66or, wha is at our tea table 
every morning, shall read it to us; and if my dear can 
take the hint, and say not one word, but let this be the 
beginning of a new life without further explanation, it 
is very well; for as soon as the Spe&ator is read out, 
I $hall, without more ado, call for the coach, name the 
hour when I shall be at home, if I come at all; if I do 
not, they may go to dinner. If my spouse only 8wells 
and says nothing, Tow and I go out together, and all is 
well, as I said before: but if she begins to command or 
expostulate, you shall, in my next to you, receive a 
full account of her resistance and submission, for sub- 
mit the dear thing must, to, | 
h | Sin, 
Your most obedient humble servant. 
' ANTHONY FREEMAN. * 


P. s. I hope I need not tell you that I desire this 
may be in your very next. T. 


: | 
| ak 


| ® There isa very humorous exhibition of the different effeQs of 
female government on different charatters, in SMOLLET's boiste- 
ions Commodore T'k UN10N, and meck GAMAL1EL Pierer. 
B 3 | 
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ON HABITUALLY GOOD INTENTIONS, 


II is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I may 
use that phrase, to manage our actions to the best ad- 
vantage, and direct them in such a manner, that every 
thing we do may turn to account at that great day, when 
every thing we have done will be set before us. 

In order to give this consideration its full. weight, we 
may cast all our actions under the division of such as are 
in themselves, either good, evil, or indifferent. If we 
divide our intentions after the same manner, and con- 
sider them with regard to our actions, we may discover 
that great art and secret of religion which I have here 
mentioned. 

A good intention, joined to a good adion, gives it its 
proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil adtion, ex- 
tenuates its malignity, and in some cases may take it 
wholly away; and joined to an indifferent action, turns 
it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as 'buman ' 
adions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same manner the 
influence of an evil intenion upon our actions. An evil 
intention perverts the best of actions, and makes them 
in reality, what the fathers with a witty kind of zeal 
have termed the virtues of the Heathen world, so 


many sbining sins, * It destroys the innocence of an 
| indifferent 


1 Splendida peccata, "0 
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indifferent action, and gives an evil action all possible 
blackness and horror; or, in the emphatical n of 
sacret writ, makes © Sin exceeding sinful. 

If, in the last place, we consider the nature of an in- 
different intention, we shall find that it destroys the 
merit of a good action; abates, but never takes away, 
the malignity of an evil action; and leaves an indifferent 
action in its natural state of indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to pagyess 
our minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and actions at some laudable 
end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, the good of 
mankind, or the benefit of our own souls. 

This is a sort of thrift or good-husbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any single action, but 
makes every one go as far as it can. 'It multiplies the 
means of salvation, increases the number of our virtues, 
and diminishes that of our vices. 

There is something very devout though not solid, in 
AcosTA's answer to L1MBORCH, who objects to him the 
multiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewish religion, as 
washings, dresses, meats, purgations, and the like. The 
reply which the Jew makes upon this occasion, is, to 
the best of my remembrance, as follows; © There are 

not duties enough, says he, in the essential parts of 
the law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, place, 
and person are requisite, before you have an opportunity 
of putting a moral virtue into practice. We have there - 
fore, says he, © enlarged the sphere of our duty, and 
made many things, which are in themselves indifferent, 
a part of our religion, that we may have more occasions 
of shewing our love to Gop, and in all the circum- 
stances of life be doing something to please him. 


Monsieur St. EvatMonD has endeavoured to palliate | | 


the superstitions of the Roman Catholic religion with 
the same kind of apology, where he pretends to consider 
1 4 the 
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the different spirit of the Papists and the Calvinists, as 
to the great points wherein they disagree. He tells us, 
that the former are actuated by love, and the other by 
fear; and that in their expressions of duty and devo- 
tion towards the Supreme Bz1xGc, the former seem par- 
ticularly careful to do every thing which may possibly . 
please him, and the other to abstain from every thing 
f which may possibly displease him, 0 
i | But notwithstanding this plausible reason with which 
| both the Jew and the Roman Catholic would excuse 
their respective superstitions, it is certain there is some- 
thing in them very pernicious to mankind, and destruc- 
tive to religion; because the injunction of superfluous 
ceremonies makes such actions duties, as were before in- 
different, and by that means renders religion more bur- 
thensome and difficult than it is in its own nature, be- 
8 trays many into sins of omisson which they could not 
| bother wise be guilty of, and fixes the minds of the vulgar 
to the shadowy, unessential points, instead of the more 
weighty and the more important matters of the law. 
This zealous and active obedience, however, takes 
place in the great point we are recommending; for, if 
instead of prescribing to ourselves indifferent actions as 
Uuties, we apply a good intention to all our most indif- 
ferent actions, we make our very existence one conti- 
nued act of obedience, we turn our diversions and 
amusements to our eternal advantage, and are pleasing 
him (whom we are made to please) in all the circum- 
stances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this boly officious- 
ness (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is re- 
commended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
precept wherein he directs us to propose to ourselves 
the glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
actions, Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do. \ 

A person; 


Cor. x. 31. 
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A person, therefore, who is possessed with EY an ha- 
bitual good intention, as that which I have been herd 
speaking of, enters upon no single circumstance of life. 


without considering it as well-pleasing to the great 


Author of his being, conformable to the dictates of rea- 


- _'$80n, suitable to human nature in general, or to that par- 


ticular station in which Providence has placed him. 
He lives in a pergetual sense of the Divine Presence, 
regards himself as acting, in the whole course of his ex- 
istence, under the observation and inspection of that 
Being, who is privy to all his motions, and all his 
thoughts, who knows his « Dowr-<sittirg and his up- 
rising, who is about his path, and about his bed, and 
spleth out all his ways. In a word, he remembers 
that the eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
every action he reflects that he is doing what is com- 
manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter either 


reward or punish it. This was the character of those 


holy men of old, who in that beautiful phrase of Scrip- 
ture are 8aid to have walked with Gov. + 

When Iemploy myself upon a paper of morality, I ge- 
nerally consider how I may recommend the particular 
virtue which I treat of, by the precepts or examples of 
the ancient Heathens ; by that means, if possible, toshame 
those who have greater advantages of knowing their 
duty, and therefore greater obligations to perform it, into 
a better course of life; besides that many among us are 
unreaspnably disposed to give a fairer hearing to a Pa- 


gan Phiſosopher, than to a Christian Writer. 


I shall therefore produce an instance of this excellent 
frame of mine in a speech of SocrATEs, which is quoted 
by Erxazmus, This great philosopher, on the day of 
his execution, a little before the draught of poison was. 
brought to him, entertaining his friends with a dis- 
course on the immortality of the Soul, has these words : 

« Whether or no God will approve of * actions, I 
| * 


—__ 
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know not; but this I am sure of, that I have at all, 
times made it my endeavour to please him, and 1 have 
a good hope that this my endeavour will be accepted by 
him.“ We find in these words of that great man the 
babitual good intention which I would here inculcate, and 
with which that divine philosopher always ated. I shall 
only add, that ExAs Mus, who was an unbigotted Roman 
Catholic, was so much transported with this passage of 
SocBATES, that he could scarce forbear looking upon 
him as a Saint, and desiring him to pray for him; or as 
that ingenious and learned writer. has expressed himself 
in a much more lively manner: “When I reflect on 
such a speech pronounced by such a person, I can scarce 
forbear crying out, Sande SocraTEs, ora pro nobis :— 
« O holy Socrarxs, pray for us.” | 
| L. 
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JUY. SAT: iii. 124+ 
A long dependence in an hour is lost. | 


Darn. 


— 
ON PATRONAGE AND DEPENDENCE, 


J DID $ome time ago lay before the world the unhappy 
condition of the trading part of mankind who suffer by 
want of punctuality in the dealings of persons above 
them; but there is a set of men who are much more the 
objects of compassion than even those, and these are the 
dependants on great men, whom they are pleased to 
take under their protection as such as are to share in 
their friendship and favour. These, indeed, as well 
from the homage that, is accepted from them, as the 
hopes which are given to them, are become a sort of cre- 
ditors ; and these debts, being-debts of honour, ought, 
according to the accuſtomed. maxim, to be first dis- 
_ charged. 

When I speak of dependants, I would not be andets 
stood to mean those who are worthless in themselves, 
or who, without any call, will press into the company 
of their betters. Nor, when I speak of patrons, do I | 
mean those who either have it not in their power, or 
have no obligation to assist their friends ; but I speak 
of such leagues where there is power and obligation on 
the one part, and merit and expectation on the other. 

The division of patron and client may, I believe, in- 
clude a third of our nation; the want of merit and real 
worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- nine in 
a hundred of these, and the want of ability in patrons, as 
- many 
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many of that kind. But however, I must beg leave to 
say, that he who will take up another's time and fortune 
in his service, though he has no prospect of rewarding 
his merit towards him, is as unjust in his dealings as he 
who takes up goods of a tradesman without intention 
or ability to pay him. Of the few of the class which I 
think fit to consider, there are not two in ten who suc- 
ceed, insomuch that I know a man of good sense who 
put his son to a blacksmith, though an offer was made 
of his being received as a page to a man of quality. 
There are not more cripples come out of the wars than 


there are from those great services; some through dis- 


content lose their speech, some their memories, others 
their senses, or their lives; and I seldom see a man 
thoroughly discontented, but I conclude he has had the 
favour of some great man, I have known of such as 
have been for twenty years together within a month of 
a good employment, but never arrived at the happi- 
ness of being possessed of any thing. | 
There is nothing more ordinary, than that a man who 
has got into a considerable station, shall immediately 
alter his manner of treating all his friends, and from that 
moment he is to deal with you as if he were your Fate. 
You are no longer to be consulted, even in matters 
which concern yourself; but your patron 1s of a species 
above you, and a free communication with you is not to 
be expected. This perhaps may be your condition,gll 
the while he bears office, and when that is at an end, 
are as intimate as ever you were, and he will take it very 
ill if you keep the distance he prescribed you towards 
him in his grandeur, One would think this should be a 
behaviour a man could fall into with the worst grace 


imaginable ; but they who know the world have seen 


it more than once. 1 have often, with secret pity, heard 
the same man who has professed his abhorrence against. 
all kind of -passive . behaviour, lose minutes, hours, . 


days, and years, in a fruitless attendance on one who 


had no inclination to befriend him. It is very much 
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to be regarded, that the great have one particular pri- 
vilege above the rest of the world, of being slow in 
receiving impressions of kindness, and quick in taking 
offence. The elevation above the regt of mankind, ex- 
cept in very great minds, makes men $0 giddy, that they 
do not see after the same manner they did before. Thus 
they despise their old friends, and strive to extend their 
interest to new pretenders. By these means it often 
happens, that when you come to know how you lost 
such an employment, you will find the man who got 
it, never dreamed of it; but, forsooth, he was to be sur- 
prised into it, or perbaps solicited to receive it. Up- 
on such occasions as these, a man may perhaps grow out 
of humour, If you are so, all mankind will fall in with 
the patron, and you are an humourist and untractable if 
you are capable of being sour at a disappointment ; but 
it is the same thing whether you do or do not resent 
ill usage, you will be used after the same manner; as 
some good mothers will be sure to whip. their children 
till they cry, and then whip them for crying. 

There are but two ways of doing any thing with great 
people, and those are by making yourself either consi- 
derable, or agreeable. The former is not to be attained 
but by finding a way to live without them, or conceal- 
ing that you want them; the latter is only by falling 
into their taste and pleasures. This is, of all the em- 
ployments in the world; the most servile, except it hap- 
pens to be of your own natural humour, For to be 
agreeable to another, especially if he be above you, is 
not to be possessed of such qualities and accomplish- 
ments as should render you agreeable in yourself, but 
such as make you agreeable in respect to him. An imi- 
tation of his faults, or a compliance, if not subservience 
to his vices, must be the measure of your conduct. 
When it comes to that, the unnatural state a man 
lives in, when his patron pleases, is ended; and his guilt 
and complaisance are objected to him, though the man 
who rejects him for his vices was not only his partner, 

but 
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but seducer. Thus the client (like a young woman 
| who has given up the innocence which made her 
charming) has not only lost his time, but also the virtue 
which could render him capable of resenting the injury 
which is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks of turning 
you off from themselves to persons who have less 
power to serve you, the art of being sorry for such an 
unaccountable accident in your. behaviour, that such a 
one (who, perhaps, has never heard of you) opposes 
your advancement ; and if you have any thing more 
than ordinary in you, you are flattered with a whisper, 
that it is no wonder people are so slow in doing for a 
man of your talents, and the like. 

After all this treatment, I must still add the plea- 
santest insolence of all, which I have once- or twice 
seen, to wit, That when a silly rogue has thtown away 
one part in three of his life in unprofitable attendance, 


it is taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is re- 


solved to employ the rest for himself. 


When we consider these things, and reflect upon 80 5 


many honest natures (which one, who makes observa- 
tion of what passes, may have seen) that have mis- 
carried by such sort of applications, it is too melan- 
choly a scene to dwell upon; therefore I shall take an- 
- other opportunity to discourse of good patrons, and dis- 

tinguish such as have done their duty to those who have 
depended upon them, and were not able to act without 
their favour. Worthy Patrons are like Pra ro's guar- 
dian angels, who are always doing good to their wards ; 


but negligent Patrons are like Ericunus's gods, that lie 
lolling on the clouds, and instead of blessings pour down 


storms and tempests on the heads _ thoee that are of- 
fering incense to them. * 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 
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I CONSIDER a human soul without education like 
marble in the quarry, which shews none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the same manner, when 
it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view eve 
latent virtue and perfection, which without such helps 
are never able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion 
0 soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance 
to illustrate the force of education, which. AzrsTorLs | 
has brought to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, 
when he tells us that a statue lies hid in a block of mar- 
ble; and that the art of the statuary only clears away 
the superfluous matter, and removes the rubbish. The 
figure is in the stone, the sculptor only finds it. What 
sculpture is to a block of marble, education js to a human 
soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
dis-interred, and have brought to light. 1 am therefore 
much delighted with reading the accounts of savage na- 

I tions, 
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tions, and with contemplating those virtues which are 
wild and uncultivated ; to see courage exerting itself in 
flerceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullenness, and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
less rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears of 
Negroes, who upon the death of their masters, or upon 
changing their service, hang themselves upon the next 
tree, as it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it 
expresses itself in so dreadful a manner? What might not 
that savage greatness of soul which appears in these poor 
wretches on many occasions, be raised to, were it rightly 
cultivated? and what colour of excuse can there be for 
the contempt with which we treat this part of our species, 
that we should not put them upon the common foot of 
humanity? that we should only set an insignificant fine 
upon the man who murders them; nay, that we should 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the prospects of 
happiness in another world as well as in this, and deny 
them that which we look upon as the proper. s means for 
attaining it? 

Since I am engaged on this subjec, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a story which I have lately heard, and which 
is 80 well attested, that I have no manner of reason to, 
suspect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
tragedy, that passed about twelve years ago at Saint 
Christophers's, one of our British Leward Islands. The 
Negroes who were the persons concerned in it, were all 
of them the slaves of a gentleman now in England. 

This gentleman, among his Negroes, had a young wo- 
man, who was looked upon as a most extraordinary beau- 
ty by those of her own complexion. He had at the same 

time two young fellows who were likewise Negroes and 
slaves, remarkable for the comeliness of their persons, 
and for the friendship which they bore to one another, - 


It ame ee happened that both of them fell in love 
with 
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with the anne above mentioned, who would 


have been very glad to have taken either of them for her 
husband, provided they could agree between themselves 
which should be the man. But they were both 80 pas- 
sionately in love with her, that neither of them could 


think of giving her up to his rival; and at the tame time © 


were $0 true to one another, that neither of them would 


think of gaining her without his friend's consent. The 


torments of these two lovers were the discourse of the 


family to which they belonged, who could not forbear 


observing the strange complication of passions which 
perplexed the hearts of the poor Negrbes, that often 
dropped expressions of the uneasiness they underwent, 


and how impossible it was for either of them ever to 


be happy. 
After a long agent debe lone and friendship, 


truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them: 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed her 
to the heart, of which she immediately died. A olave, 
who was at his work not far from the place where this 


astonishing piece of cruelty was committed, hearing the | 
#hrieks of the dying person, ran to see what was the oc- 


casion of them. He there discovered the woman lying 
dead upon the ground, with the two Negroes on each 
side of her, kissing the dead corps, weeping over it, and 
beating their breasts in the utmost agonies of grief and 


despair. He immediately ran to the English family with | 
the news of what he had seen: whe, upon coming to the 


place, aa the woman dead, and the two Negroes expiring 
by her with wounds they had given thenidelves. - 
We see in this amazing instance of barbarity, what 


strange disorders are bied in the minds of those men 


Whose passions are not regulated by virtue, and disci- 
plined by reason. Though the action which I have re- 


cited is in itself full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from 


a temper of mind which might have produced very noble | 


fruits, had it been informed and guided . 
VOL. Iv. 0 It 
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It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and knowl 
flourish ; though it must be confessed, there are, even in 
these parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who are 
but little above the inhabitants of those nations of which 
I have been here speaking; as those who have had the 
advantages of a more liberal education, rise above one 
another by several different degrees of perfection. For, 
to return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough- 
hewn, and but j just sketched into an human figure; 80me- 
times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
and features, sometimes we find the figure wrought up 
to a great elegancy, but seldom meet with any to which 
the hand of a PuID EAS or PRAXITELES could not give 
several nice touchings and finishihgs. 

Discourses of morality, and reflections upon human 
nature, are the best means we can make use of to improve 
our minds, and gain a true knowledge of ourselves, and 
- consequently. to recover our souls out of the vice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice which naturally cleave to them. I 
have all along professed myself in this paper a promoter 
of these great ends; and I flatter myself that I do, from 
day to day, contribute something to the polishing of men's 
minds: at least my design is laudable, whatever the exe- 
cution may be. I must confess I am not a little encou- 

d in it by many letters which I receive from unknown 
hands, in approbation of my endeavours, and must take 
this opportunity of returning my thanks to those who 
write them, and excusing myself from not inserting se- 
veral of them in my papers, which I am sensible would 
be a very great ornament to them. Should I publish the 
praises which are 80 well penned, they would do honour 
to the persons who write them, but my publishing of 
them would I fear Ge einen to the world that 
I * not Lang __ * 8 
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| WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1711. 


: 


a ——— — —_——___ 
Siquidem hercl? poucis, nil prius, neque fortius : 

Verim ti incipies, neque perficies naviter, ' 

Atque, ubi pati non poteris, cùm nemo expetet, 

Infectà pace, ultrd ad eam venies, indicans 

Te amare, et ferre non posse : actum ext, ilicet, 

Perlati : eludet, ubi te victum tenserit. 

TER, LUN,” ACT, 1. 80e. 1. 


O brave! oh excellent | if you maintain it 

gut if you try, and can't go through with apirit, 

And finding you can't bear it, uninvited, 

*« Your peace unmade, all of your own accord, 

« You come and swear you love, and can't endure it, 

Good night ! all's over ! ruin'd and undone ! 

«s i jut you, when she sees you in her power. 
COLMAN; 


-SEQUEL TO MR, FREEMAN'S LETTER, NO. 212. | Oh, 


| — 
— TO MR. SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 
"THIS is to inform you, that Mr. Faxzman had no 
sconer taken coach, but his lady was taken with a ter- I 
rible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will make her . 


miscarry, if not endanger her life: therefore, dear Sir, . 
if you know of any receipt that is good against this 3 

fashionable reigning distemper, be pleased to commu- Wh 
nicate it for the good of the public, and men | 4 

Yours, | 12 

4. Vo. My 

" 83 | Mn. ; 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 
Tux uproar was 80 great as soon as I had read the 
Speaator, concerning Mrs. FazeeMAn, that after many 
revolutions in her temper, of raging, swooning, railing, 
fainting, pitying herself, and reviling her husband, upon 
an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady (who 
says she has writ to you also) she had nothing left for 
it but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read the 
paper to her, and have pretty good command of coun- 
tenance and temper on such occasions; and soon found 
my historical name to be To Moor in your writings ; 
but concealed myself until I sa how it affected Mrs. 
- FazeEMAN. She looked frequently at her husband, as 
often at me; and she did not tremble as she filled tea, 
until she came to the circumstance of AnMsTRONG'S 
writing out a piece of TuLLY for an opera tune. Then 
she burst out, she was exposed, she was deceived, she was 
wronged and abused. The tea- cup was thrown in the fire ; 
and without taking vengeance on her spouse, she said to 
me, that l was a pretending coxcomb, a meddler that knew 
not what it was to interpose in so nice an affair as between 
a man and his wife. To which Mr. FazEMANn : Ma- 
dam, were I less fond of you than I am, I should not 
have taken this way of writing to the Sezeraron, to 
inform 4 woman, whom God and nature has placed 
under my direction, with what I request of her; but 
8ince you are $0 indiscreet as not to take the hint which 
I gave you in that paper, I must tell you; Madam, in 80 
many words, that you have for a long and tedious pace 
of time acted a part unsuitable to the sense you ought 
to have of the 8subordination in which you are placed. 
And I must acquaint you, once for all, that the fellow 
without: ha Ton! (here the footman entered and an- 
swered Madam) Sirrah, don't you know my voice? 
Look upon me when I speak to you: I say, Madam, 
this fellow here is to know of me myself, whether I am 
at leisure to see company or not. I am from this hour 


master of this house; and my business in it, and every 
where 
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where else, is to behave myself in such a manner, as it 


shall be hereafter an honour to you to bear my name; 


and your pride, that you are the delight, the darling, and 
ornament of a man of honour, useful and esteemed by 
his friends; and I no longer one that has buried some 
merit in the world, in compliance to a froward humour 
which has grown upon an agreeable woman by his in- 
dulgence. Mr. FazexAn ended this with a tenderness 
in his aspect, and a downcast- eye, which shewed he 


was extremely moved at the anguish he saw her in; for 


she sat swelling with passion, and her eyes firmly fixed 
on the fire; when I, fearing he would lose all again, 
took upon me to provoke her out of that amiable sor- 
row she was in, to fall upon me; upon which I said, 
very seasonably for my friend, “that indeed Mr. Fazz- 
MAN was become the common talk of the town; and 
that nothing was so much a jest, as when it was said in 
company, Mr. FxazzMAn has promised to come to such 
a place.” Upon which the good lady turned her softness 


into downright rage, and threw the scalding tea-kettle 


upon your humble servant, flew into the middle of the 
room, and cried out she was the unfortunatest of all 
women. Others kept family dissatisfactions for hours 
of privacy and retirement, No apology was to be made 
to her, no expedient to be found, no previous manner 
of breaking what was amiss in her; but all the world 
was to be acquainted with her errors, without the least 
admonition. Mr. FazzMAx was going to make a 8often- 
ing speech, but I interposed : Look you, Madam, I have 
nothing to say to this matter, but you ought to consider 


you are now past a chicken; this humour, which was 


well enough in a girl, is insufferable in one of your 
motherly character. With tha she lost all patience, 
and flew directly at her husband s periwig. I got her in 
my arms, and defended my friend; he making signs at 
the same time that it was too much; I beckoning, nod- 
ding, and frowning over her shoulder, that he was lost if 
he did not pertist. In this manner che flew round and 


1 round 
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round the room in a moment, until the lady I spoke of 


above and servants entered; upon which she fell on a 
couch as breathless, I still kept up my friend: but he, 
with a very silly air, bid them bring the coach to the 
door, and we went off: I was forced to bid the coachman 


drive on. We were no sooner come to my lodgings, 


but all his wife's relations came to inquire after him; 
and Mrs. FxzetmaAn's mother wrote a note, wherein she 
thought never to have seen this day, and so forth. 

© In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 


have no talents for; and I can observe already, my 


friend looks upon me rather as a man that knows a 
weakness of him that he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued him from slavery. Mr. Srreraron, I am 
but a young fellow, and if Mr. FazzMan submits I 


shall be looked upon as an incendiary, and never get a 
wife as long as I breathe. He has indeed sent word 


home he shall lie at Hampstead to-night ; but I believe 


fear of the first onset after this rupture has too great a 


place in this resolution. Mrs. FazgexAn has a very 
pretty sister; suppose I delivered him up, and articled 
with the mother for her bringing him home. If he has 
not courage to stand it, (you are a great casuist) is it 


such an ill thing to bring myself off as well as I can? 


What makes me doubt my man, is, that I find he thinks 
it reasonable to expostulate at least with her; and Cap- 
tain Sx nrx will tell you, if you let your orders be 
disputed, you are no longer a commander, I wish you 
could advise me how to get — of this business _ 
zomely. ö el 
Yours, 
TOM MEGGOT.” 


T. l b * 
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THURSDAY, "NOVEMBER 8, 1711. 7” 
unc ſœmina simplex, 100 * N 
Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab autro. 


« Then unrestrain'd by rules of decency, | 
« Th' azembled females raise a general cry.”* Has PII 
= = — 


Juv. 6A T. vi. 426. © 
5 4 


LETTERS, CHIEPLY FROM LADIES, © 


I SHALL entertain my reader to-day with some letters 
from my correspondents. The first of them is the de- 
scription of a Club, whether real or imaginary I cannot. 
determine; but I am apt to fancy, that the writer of it, 
whaever she is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie out 
of her own fancy. Whether this be 80 or not, her letter 
may conduce to the amendment of that kind of persons 
who are represented A are 
. e * word. 1 bo, 


1 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 
In 20me of your fret papers you mens plezzed to give 
the public a very diverting account of several clubs and 
noQurnal assemblies ; but I am a member of a society 
which has wholly escaped your notice, I mean a Club of 
She-Romps We take each a hackney- coach, and meet 
once a wee a large upper-chamber, which we hire 


by the year for that purpose; our landlord and his family, , - 


who are quiet people, constantly contriving to be abroad 
on our Club-night. We are no sooner come together, 
than we throw off all that modesty and reservedness 
with which our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 


in public places. I am not able to express the pleagure 
| "0 we” 
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we enjoy from ten at night till four in the morning, 
in being as rude as you men can be for your lives. 
As our play runs high, the room is immediately filled 
with broken fans, torn petticoats, lappets, or head- 
dresses, flounces, furbelows, garters, and working-aprons. 

J had forgot to tell you at first, that besides the coaches 
we come in ourselves, there. is one which stands always 
empty to carry off our dead Men, for so we. call all 
those fragments and tatters with which the room is 
strewed, and which we pack up together in bundles, and 
put into the aforesaid coach. It is no emal diversion 
for us to meet the next night at some member's chambers 
where every one is to pick out what belonged to her 
from this confused bundle of silks, stuffs, laces, and 
ribbands. I have hitherto given you an account of our 
diversion on ordinary club- nights; but must acquaint 
you further, that once a month we demolisb a Prude ; 
that is, we get some queer forinal creature in among us, 
and unrig her in an instant. Our last month's prude 
was $0 armed and fortified in whalebone and buckram, 
that we had much ado to come at her; but you would 
have died with laughing to have seen how the eober 
- aukward thing looked when she was forced out of her 
intrenchments. In short, Sir, it is impossible to give 
you a true notion of our sport, unless you would come 
one night amongst us; and though it be directly against 
the rules of our society to admit a male visitant, we re- 
pose so much confidence in your silence and tacitur- 
nity, that it was agreed by the whole Club, at our last 
— to give you etre for one night as a Spec- 


I am your humble servant, 
KITTY TERMA GAN To 


.. We shall demolish a Prude next Thursday. 


Though I thank Krrrv for her kind offer, I do not at 
present find in myself any * to venture my 
person 


* 
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person with her and her romping companions. I should te. 
regard myself as a second Crobius intruding on the | 
mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, and should * 

being de molubed as much as the Prude. 


The following letter comes from a gentleman, whose 
taste, I find, is much too delicate to endure the least ad» . 
vance towards Romping. I may, perhaps, hereafter im- 
prove upon the hint he has given me, and make it the 
subject of a whole Spectator ; in the mean time take it 
as it follows in his own words. - | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 1 nd 
Ir is my misfortune to be in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing faults, which, though 
they give me the utmost uneasiness, I know not how to 
reprove her for, or even acquaint her with. She is + al 
pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good-humoured ; but 1 
either wholly neglects, or has no notion of that which 
polite people have agreed to distinguish by the name of 
Delicacy. After our return from a walk the other day, 
she threw herself into an elbow-chair, and professed be- 
fore « large company, that, «he was all over in a 
sweat. She told me this afternoon that her © stomach 
ached;”. and was complaining yesterday at dinner of 
something that „stuck in her teeth.” I treated her 
with a basket of fruit last summer, which she eat 80 
very greedily, as almost made me resolve never to see 
her more. In short, Sir, I begin to tremble whenever | 
1 see her about to speak or move. As she does not — 
want sense, if she takes these hints I am happy; if not, | 
I am more than afraid, that these things which shock me _ 
even in the behaviour of a mistress, will appear insup - 
portable in that of a wiſe. | ' 
| Tam, | 
Sin, | 1 
Yours, &ec.” | 
. 
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My next letter comes from a correspondent whom I 
cannot but very much value, upon the account which 
she gives of herself. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
IA happily arrived at a state of tranquility, which 
few people envy, I mean that of an old maid; therefore, 


being wholly unconcerned in all that medley of follies 


which our sex is apt to contract from their silly fond- 
ness of yours, I read your railleries on us without pro- 
vocation. I can say with HawLzr, 


Man delights not me, 
Nor woman at,” 


Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare your own 
sex, do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in 
ours, and you will oblige at least one woman, who is, 
Your humble servant, | 
SUSANNAH FROST. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 

Ia the wife to a clergyman, and cannot help think 
ing that in your Tenth or Tythe Character of Woman- 


kind you meant myself, therefore 1 have no quarref | 


against you for the other nine Characters. 
Vour humble servant, 


2 3: - 


* 


- * 
* 
* 
X. 
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C)E_———_——_——_—_———_————_—_——A___——-E — 
Quid de qvoeque viro, et cui dicas, szpe caveto. 
non. 1 EP, wil 6d. 
— Have a care 
* Of whom you talk 19 whom, and what, and where.” 
POOLEY. 


ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF FAME, 


: 


I HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to stroll 


into a little Coffee-house beyond Aldgate ; and as I cat 


there, two or three very plain sensible men were 
talking of the SyzcraToR, One aid, he had that morn- 
ing drawn the great benefit ticket ; another wished he 
had; but a third shaked his head and said, it was pity 
that the writer of that paper was such a sort of a man, 
that it was no great matter whether he had or no. 
He is, it seems, said the good man, the most extra- 
vagant creature in the world; has run through vast 
sums, and yet been in continual want; a man, for all 
he talks 80 well of economy, unfit for any of the offi- 


ces of life by reason of his profuseness. It would de 
an unhappy thing to be his wife, his child, or his 


friend; and yet he talks as well of those duties of life 
as any one. Much reflection has brought me to 80 easy 
a contempt for every thing which is false, that this 
heavy accusation gave me no manner of uneasiness ; but 
at the same time it threw me into deep thoughts upon 
the subje& of Fame in ral; and I could not but 
pity such as were 80 


mon people say out of their own talkative temper; to 


as to value what the com- 


* 
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the advantage or diminution of those whom they men- 
tion, without being moved either by malice or good- will. 
It will be too long to expatiate upon the sense all man- 
kind have of Fame, and the inexpressible pleasure which 


there is in the approbation of worthy men, to all who 


are capable of - worthy actions: but methinks one may 
divide the general word Fame into three different species, 
as it regards the different orders of mankind who have 
any thing to do with it. Fame, therefore, may be divided 
into glory, which respects the hero; Reputation, which 


is preserved by every gentleman ; and Credit, which 


must be supported by every tradesman. These pos- 
sessions in fame are dearer than life to these characters 
of men, or rather are the life of those characters. 
Glory, while the hero pursues great and noble enter- 
prizes, is impregnable; ; and all the assailants of his re- 
nown do but shew their pain and impatience of his 
brightness, without throwing the least shade upon it. 
If the foundation of an high name be virtue and service, 
all that is offered against it is but rumour, which is too 
short - lived to stand up in competition with glory, which 
is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every man who 
would live with the elegant and knowing part of man- 
kind, is as stable as. Glory, if it be as well founded; and 
the common cause of human society is thought con- 
cerned when we hear a man of good behaviour calum- 
niated: besides which, according to a prevailing cus- 
tom amongst as, every man has his defence in his own 
arm: and reproach is soon checked, put out of counte- 


nance, and overtaken by disgrace. 


The most unhappy of all men, and the most exposed 
to the malignity or wantonness of the common voice, is 
the trader. Credit is undone in whispers. The trades- 
man's wound is received from one who is more private 
and more cruel than the ruffian with the lanthorn and 
dagger. The manner of repeating a man's name,—as ; 


*Mr. Casn, Oh! do youleave your money at his shop ? 


Why 
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Why, do you know Mr. Szanoon? He is indeed a gene- 
ral merchant.” I bay, I have seen, from the iteration 
of a man's name hiding one thought of him, and ex- 
plaining what you hide, by s2ying something to his ad- 
vantage when you speak, a merchant hurt in his credit; 
and him who, every day he lived, literally added to the 
value of his native country, undone by one who was 
only a burthen and a blemish to it. Since every body 
who knows the world is sensible of this great evil, how 
careful ought a man to be in his language of a mer» 
chant ? It may possibly be in the power of a very shal- 
low creature to lay the ruin of the best family in the most 


opulent city; and the more 80, the more highly he de- 


serves of his country; that is to say, the farther he places 
his wealth out of his hands, to draw home that of another 
climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty into want, 
and by a rash sentence a free and generous fortune 
may in a few days be reduced to beggary. How little 


does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle phrase to the 


disfavour of a merchant, may be as pernicious in the 
consequence, as the forgery of a deed to bar an inhe- 
ritance would be to a gentleman ? Land stands where 
it did before a gentleman was calumniated, and the 
state of a great action is just as it was before calumny 


was offered to diminish it, and there is time, place, 
and occasion, expected to unravel all that is con- 


trived against those characters; but the trader, who 
is ready only for probable demands upon him, can 
have no armour against the inquisitive, the malicious, 
and the envious, who are prepared to fill the cry to 
his dishonour. Fire and sword are slow engines of de- 


struction, in comparison of the blabber in the case of the 
merchant. 8 


For this reason, I thought it an imitable piece of 


humanity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 


F : 


had great variety. of affairs, and used to talk with - 


warmth enough against gentlemen bywhom he thought 


«3; 
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thought himself ill dealt with; but he would never 
let any thing be urged against a merchant (with whom 
he had any difference) except in a: court of justice. 
He used to say, that to speak ill of a merchant, was 
to begin his suit with judgment and execution. One 
cannot, I think, say more on this occasion, than to re- 
peat, that the merit of the merchant is above that of 
all other subjects; for while he is untouched in his 
credit, his hand-writing is a more portable coin for 
the service of his fellow-citizens, and his word the 
gold of Ophir to the country wherein he resides. | 
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ON RAL NOBILITY. 


— 


THERE are but few men, who are not ambitiou 
of distinguishing themselves in the nation or country 
where they live, and of growing considerable among 
those with whom they converse. There is a kind 
of grandeur and respect, which the meanest and most 
insignificant part of mankind endeavour to procure 
in the little circle of their friends and acquaintance. 
The poorest Mechanic, nay, the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his set of admirers, and delights 
in that superiority which he enjoys over those who are 
in some respects beneath him. This ambition, which is 
natural to the soul of man, might, methinks, receive a 
very happy turn; and, if it were righly directed, con- 
tribute as much to a person's advantage, as it generally | 
does to his uneasiness and disquiet. 

I shall therefore put together some thoughts on this | 
subject, which I have not met with in other writers; 
and shall set them down as they have occurred to me, 
without being at the pains to con or- methodise 
them. 


All superiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have over another, may be reduced to the notion of 
Quality, which, considered at large, i is either that of for- 
tune, body, or mind. The first is fa. which ſs 
| in 
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in birth, title, or riches ; it is the most foreign to our 
natures, and what we can the least call our own of any 
of the three kinds of Quality. In relation to the body, 
Quality arises from health, strength, or beauty; which 
are nearer to us, and more a part of ourselves than the 
former. Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rise 
from knowledge or virtue,“ and is that which is more 
essential to us, and more intimately united with us than 

either of the other two. 3 0 

The Quality of fortune, though a man has less rea- 
80n to value himself upon it than on that of the body, 
or mind, is, however, the kind of Quality which makes 
the most shining figure in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine source 
of honour, we generally find in titles an intimation of 
some particular merit that should recommend men to 
the high stations which they possess. Holiness is as- 
cribed to the Pope; Majesty to Kings; Serenity, or 
mildness of temper, to Princes; Excellence or Perfection 
to Ambassadors; Grace to Archbishops; Honour to 
Peers; Worship or venerable behaviour to Magistrates ; 
and Reverence, which is of the same import as the for- 
mer, to the inferior Clergy. 

In the founders of great families, such attributes of 
honour are generally correspondent with the virtues f 
the person to whom they are applied; but in the de- 
s cendents they are too often the marks rather of grandeur 
than of merit. The stamp and denomination still con- 
tinues, but the intrinsic value js frequently lost. 

The death-bed shews the emptiness of titles in a true 
light, A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling under the 

app rehensious of the state he is enterring on; and is 


———— 
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nobility contrasted, any where to be ; 
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asked by a grave attendant how his Holiness does? Ano- 
ther hears himself addressed to under the title of High- 
ness or Excellency, who lies under such mean circum- 
stances of mortality as are the disgrace of human nature. 
Titles at such a time look rather like insults and mockery 


than respeR. 


The truth of it is, honours are in this world under no 


regulation; true Quality is neglected, Virtue is oppress- 
ed, and Vice triumphant. The last day will rectify this 


disorder, and assign to every one a station suitable to 


the dignity of his character. Ranks will be then ad- 
Justed, and precedency get right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to ad- 
vance ourselves in another world, at least to preserve 


our post in it, and outshine our inferiors in virtue here, 


that they may not be put above us in a state which is 
to settle the distinction for eternity. 


Men in Seripture are called strungers and Sojourners 


u po earth, and life « pilgrimage. Several Heathen, as 
well as Christian authors, under the same kind of me- 
taphor, have represented the world as an inn, which was 


only designed to furnish us with accommodations in 


this our passage. It is therefore very absurd to think 
of setting up our rest before we come to our journey's 
end, and not rather to take care of the reception we shall 
there meet, than to fix our thoughts on the little con- 
veniencies and advantages which we enjoy one above 
another in the way to it. | 


EyricTsrus makes use of another kind of allusion 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to in- 


cline us to be satisfied with the post in which Provi- 
dence has placed us. We ate here, say he, as in a the- 
atre, where every one has a part allotted to him. The 
great duty which lies upon_a man is to act his part in 
perfection. We may indeed say, that our part does not 
suit us, and that we could act another better. But this 
(says the philosopher) is not our business. All that 
Mn enn, 
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i given us. If it be an improper one, the fault is not in 
us, but in bim who has cast our several parts, and is 
the great disposer of the drama. 

The part that was acted by this philosopher himself 
was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a 
slave. His motive of contentment in this particular, 
receives a very great inforcement from the above men- 
tioned consideration, if we remember that our parts in 
the other world will be new- cast, and that mankind will 
be there ranged in different stations of superiority and 
pre- eminence, in proportion as they have here excelled 
one another in virtue, and performed in their several 

posts of life the duties which belong to them. 
There are many beautiful passages in the little apo- 
cryphal book, intitled, The Wisdom of Solomon, to set 
forth the vanity of honour, and the like temporal bles- 
sings which are in so great repute among men, and to 
comfort those who have not the possession of them. 
It represents in very warm and noble terms this ad- 
vancement of a good man in the other world, and the 
great surprise which it will produce among those who 
are his superiors in this. Then shall the righteous 
man stand in great boldness before the face of such as 
have afflicted him, and made no account of his labours. 
When they see it they shall be troubled with terrible 
fear, and shall be amazed at the strangeness of his gal- 
vation, so far beyond all that they looked for. And 
they repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall 
say within themselves, This was he whom we had some- 
time in derision, and a proverb of reproach. We fools 
accounted his life madness, and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the children * 
God, and his lot is among the saints!“ 

If the reader would see the description of a life that 
is passed away in vanity and among the shadows of 
pomp and greatness, he may see it very finely drawn 
in the same place. In the mean time, since it is neces- 
eary in the present constitution of things, that order 

* and 
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and distinction should be kept in the world, we should 
be happy, if those who enjoy the upper stations in it, 
would endeavour to surpass others in virtue, as much as 
in rank, and by their humanity and condescension make 
their superiority easy and acceptable to those who are 
beneath them; and if, on the contrary, those who are 
in meaner posts of life, would consider how they may 
better their condition hereafter, and by just deference. 
and submission to their superiors, make them” happy 
in those blessings with which Providence has though fit 


to dotinguieh them.? 
+. & ge The N P 


N Io all Mr, Anpaon' $ 8 
was the friend of freedom, and of that order and zubordination 
which hes» ea hor pen) to be necenary to'Ity prevervation. 
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No- 220. 
— — 
MONBAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1711. 
Rumoresque serit vario 


VIRG, AN, Xii. 228. 

« A thousand rumours epread."” : 
MEGHANICAL CONTRIVANCES FOR APPEARING LEARNED. 
2 ; $,0.'t4 THREW 

$S1R, 


/ 
*WHY will you apply to my father for my love? 


cannot help it if he will give you my person; but 1 as- 


Sure you it is not in his power, nor even in my own, to 
give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but consider the ill con- 
sequence of such a match; you are fifty-five, I twenty- 
one. You are a man of business, and mightily con- 
versant in arithmetic and making calculations; be pleased 
therefore to consider what proportion your spirits bear 
to mine; and when you have made a just estimate of the 
necessary decay on one side, and the redundance on the 
other, you will act accordingly. This, perhaps, is such 
language as you may not expect from a young lady; but 
my happiness is at stake, and I must talk plainly. I 
mortally hate you; and 80 as you and my father agree, 
you may either take me or leave me: but if you will 
be 80 good as never to see me more, you will for ever 


Your most humble PERF 
HENRIETTA. 


Mu. SPECTATOR, 

© THERE are so many artificers and modes of false wit, 
and such a variety of humour discovers itself among its 
votaries, that it would be impossible to exhaust 80 fertile 
a 6ubjeR, if you would think fit to resume it. The fol- 
lowing instances may, if you think fit, be added by way 
of appendix to your discourses on that subjec. WE 
| c 
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That feat of poetical activity, mentioned by Honacg, 
of an author who could compose two hundred verses 
while he stood upon one leg, has been imitated (as I have 
heard) by a modern writer; who, priding himself on the 
hurry of his invention, thought it no small addition to 
his fame to have each piece minuted with the exact num- 
ber of hours or days it cost him in the composition. He 
could taste no praise till he had acquainted you in how 
short space of time he had deserved it; and was not 80 

much led to an ostentation of his art, as of his dispatch. 
| —Accipe i vis, 
Accipiam tab ulas ; detur nobis locus, hora, 
. : videamus uter plus scridere pouit. 
g Ho 1. Ar. iv. 14. 
4 Here's yem and ink, nnd tie, and place; let's try, 
* Who can write moet, and fastest, yoy or I.“ 


« 
\ 
hs CRERCH. 


© This was the whole of his ambition; and therefore l 
cannot, but think the flights of this rapid au 
proper to be opposed td those laborious . 
you have observed were the delight of the German wits, 
and in which they 20 happily got rid of 2nch © tedious 
quantity of their time. 

I have known a gentleman of another turn of hu- 
mour, who, despising the name of an author, never 
printed his works, but contracted his talent, and by the 
help of a very fine diamond which be wore on his little 
finger, was a considerable poet upon glass. He hada very 
good epigrammatic wit; and there was not a parlour or ta- 
vern- window, where he visited or dined for some years, 
which did not receive some sketches or memorials of it. 
It was his misfortune at last to lose his genius and his 
ring to a sharper at play, and he has not attempted to 
make a verve since. 

But of all contraQtions or expeSents foe wit, I ad- 
mire that of an. ingenious prajector whose book I have 
seen. This virtuoso being a mathematician, has, accord» 
ing to his taste, thrown the art of poetry into 8 short 


e 
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out knowing a word of grammar or sense, may, to his 
great comfort, be able to compose, or rather to erect 
Latin verses.* His tables are a kind of poetical loga- 


rithms, which being divided into several squares, and all 


inscribed with so many incoherent words, appear to the 


eye somewhat like a fortune-telling screen. What a joy 


must it be to the unlearned operator to find that these 
words being carefully collected and writ down in order 


according to the problem, start of themselves into hexa- 


meter and pentameter verses? A friend of mine, who is 
a student in astrology, meeting with this book, perform- 
ed the operation, by the rules there set down ; he shewed 
his verses to the next of his acquaintance, who happened 
to understand Latin; and being informed they describeda 
tempest of wind, very luckily prefix ed them, together with 
a translation, to an almanac he was just then printing, 
and was supposed to have foretold the last great storm. 
II think the only improvement beyond this would be, 
that which the late Duke of Bucxix HAN mentioned to 
a stupid pretender to poetry, as a project of a Dutch me- 
chanic, viz. a mill to make verses. This being the most 
compendious method of all which have yet been pro- 
posed, may deserve the thoughts of our modern virtuosi 
who are employed in new discoveries for the public 
good; and it may be worth the while to consider, whe- 
ther in an island where few are content without being 
thought wits, it will not be a common benefit, that wit, 
as well as labour, should be made cheap. 
I am, 81/3, 
Your humble 5ervants „de. 


un. SPECTATOR, | | 
J orrxx dine at a gentleman' s house, where there 


are two young ladies in themselves very WR but 


? 0 


* GvrtiveR's wooden engine for maki (6 Seems to be 
intended for ridiculing expecients of this wort, 


1 November 26, 170 . 
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very cold in their behaviour, because they understand 
me for a person who is to break my mind, as the phrase 
is, very suddenly to one of them. But I take this way 
to acquaint them that I am not in love with either of them, 
in hopes they will use me with that agreeable freedom 
and indifference which they do all the rest of the world, 
and not to drink to one another only, but sometimes cast 
a kind look, with their service to, 
SIR, 


Your humble servant.“ 


MR, SPECTATOR, | 

JAN a young gentleman, and take it for a piece of 
good breeding to pull off my hat when I see any thing 
peculiarly charming in any woman, whether I know 
her or not. I take care that there is nothing ludicrous 
or arch in my manner, as if I were to betray a woman 
into a salutation by way of jest or humour; and yet, 
except I am acquainted with her, I find she ever takes it 
for a rule, that she is to look upon this civility and ho- 
mage I pay to her supposed merit, as an impertinence 
or forwardness which she is to observe and neglect. I 
wish, Sir, you would settle the business of salutation ; 
and please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
impulse I have to be civil to what gives an idea of merit ; 
or tell these creatures how to behave themgelves in re- 
turn to the esteem I have for them. My affairs are such, 
that your decision will be a favour to me, if it be only 
to save the unnecessary expence of n out my hat 


ani 
FT |; 1 


SIR, 
Your's 
7. D. 


p. s. There are rome that do know me, aaa 
bow to me. 
D 4 
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Ab Ovo, | 
Usque ad mala 


noR, SAT. 3. I. 1. v. 6. 
« From eggs, which first are set upon the board, k 
To apples ripe, with wh ch it last is stor d. 
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ON THE MOTTOES AND FINAL LETTERS OF THE 
| SPECTATOR. 


W HEN I have finished any of my speculations, it is 
my method to consider which of the ancient authors 
have touched upon the subject that I treat of, By these 
means I meet with some celebrated thought upon it, or 
a thought of my own expressed in better words, or some 
similitude for the illustration of my subjet. This is 
what gives birth to the motto of a speculation, which I 
rather choose to take out of the poets than the prose- 
writers, as the former generally give a finer turn to a 
thought than the latter, and by couching it in few words, 
and in harmonious numbers, make it more portable to 


the memory. | 
My — A is therefore sure to meet with at least one 


good line in every paper, and very-often finds his ima- 
gination entertained by a hint that awakens in his me- 
mory some beautiful passage of a classic author. | 
It was a saying of an ancient philosopher,“ which I 
find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen ELIZA- 
- BETH, who, perhaps, might have taken occasion to repeat 

| ö it, 


It may be necessary to inform those readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the manners. and customs of the Romans, that eggs 
| were always served up at the beginning 0: their entertainments, as 
were apples and other fruits at the deserts. 
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it, that a good face is 2 letter of recommendation. It 
naturally makes the beholders inquisitive into the per- 
son who is the owner of it, and generally prepossesses 
them in his favour. A handsome motto has the same 
eſſect. Besides that it always g ves a supernumerary 
beauty to a paper, and is sometimes in a manner neces- 
tary, when the writer is engaged in what may appear a 
paradox to vulgar minds, as it shews he is supported by 
good authorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 

must confess, the motto is of little use to an un- 
learned reader, for which reason I consider it only as 
a word to the wine. But as for my unlearned friends, if 
they cannot relish the motto, I take care to make provi- 
sion for them in the body of my paper. If they do not 
understand the sign that is hung out, they know very 
well by it, that they may meet with enteratinment in 
the house; aud I think I was never better pleased than 
with a plain man's compliment, who upon his friend's 
telling him that he would like the Spe&ator much better 
if de understood the motto, replied, * that good wine 
needs no bush. 


I have heard of = couple of preachers in « contitry 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one ano- 


ther, and draw together the greatest congregation. One 
of them being well versed in the Fathers, used to quote 
every now and then a Latin sentence to his illiterate hear- 
ers, who it seems found themselves so edified by it, that 
they flocked in greater numbers to this learned man than 
to his rival. The other finding his congregation moul- 
dering every Sunday, and hearing at length what was the 
occasion of it, resolved to give his parish a little Latin 
in his turn; but being unacquainted with any of the 
Fathers, he digested into his sermons the whole book of 
Que Genus, adding, however, such applications to it 


as he thought Wannen 
e 


© Occ . 
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He afterwards entered upon As in præsenti, f which he 
converted in the same manner to the use of his parishio- 
ners. This in a very little time thickened his audience, 


filled his church, and routed his antagonist. 0 
The natural love to Latin, which is so prevalent in our 
common people, makes me think that my speculations 


fare never the worse among them for that little scrap 


which appears at the head of them; and what the more 
encourages me in the use of quotations in an unknown 
tongue, is, that I Lear the ladies, whose approbation I 


value more,than that of the whole learned world, dectare 


themselves in a more particular manner pleased with my 
Greek mottoes. 

Designing this day's work for a dissertation upon the 
two extremities of my paper, and having already dis- 
patched my motto, I shall in the next place, discourse 
upon those single capital letters, which are placed at the 
end of it, and which have afforded great matter gf spe- 
culation to the curious. I have heard various conjectures 
upon this subjet. Some tell us that C is the mark of 
those papers that are written by the Clergyman, though 
others ascribe them to the Club in general: that the pa- 
pers marked with R were written by my friend Sir 
Rocxr: that L.signifies the Lawyer, whom I have de- 
scribed in my second speculation; and that T stands for 
the Trader or Merchant. But the letter X, which is 
placed at the end of some few of my papers, is that 
which has puzzled the whole town, as they cannot think 


of any name which begins with that letter, except Xe- 


nophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them be sup- 
posed to have any hand in these speculations. 
In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who have 


many of them made inquiries of me by letter, I must 


tell them the reply of an ancient philosopher, who car- 


_ ried something hidden under his cloak. A certain ac- 


quaintance 


+ Commencement of the EET nn tenses of | 


verbs in LiLLy's Grammar, 
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quaintance desiring him to let him know what it was he 
covered so carefully; © I cover it, says he, on purpose 
that you should not know.“ I have made use of these 
obscure marks for the same purpose. They are, per- 
haps, little amulets or charms to preserve the paper 
Against the fiscination and malice of evil eyes; for which 
reason I would not have my reader surprised, if, here- 
after he sees any of my papers marked withaQ,aZ, a 

V, an &c, or with the word AnpzacanDaBra.* | 

I shall, however, so far explain myself to the reader, 
as to let him know that the letters, C, L, and X; are ca- 
balistical, and carry more in them than it is proper for 
the world to be acquainted with. Those who are versed 
in the philosophy of PyTHAaconas, and swear by the 
Tetrachtys, that is the number four, will know very 
well that the number ten, which is signified by the letter 
X, (and which has so much perplexed the town) has 
in it many particular powers; that it is called by Pla- 
tonic writers the complete number ; that one, two, three, 
and four put together, make up the number ten; and that 
ten is all, But these are not mysteries for ordinary 
readers to be let into. A man must have spent many 
years in hard study before he can arrive at the know- 
ledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine i in England, who was chap- 
lain to the Earl of Essxx, in Queen EL1zAaBeTn's time, 
that had an admirable head for secrets of this nature, Upon 
his taking the DoRor of Divinity's degree, he preached 
before the University of Cambridge, upon the first verde 
of the first chapter of the first book of Chronicles, in which, 
says he, you have the following three words, 

ADAM, SHETH, ENOSH, 
He divided this short text into many parts, and by dis- 
covering 


Ann chm said to have been invented by Ba- 
$1L1DES, an heretic of the second century, who taught, that 


very sublime mysteries were contained in the number 366, (viz. 
not only the days of the year, but the different orders of celestial 
beings, &e.) to which r the Hebrew letters which compose the 
word ABRACADABRA are said to amount. 
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covering teveral mysteries in each word, made a most 
learned and elaborate discourse. The name of this pro- 
found preacher was Dr. ALAaBAsTEs, of whom the reader 
may find a more particular account in Dr. FuLLsi's 
book of English Worthies.* This instance will, I hope, 
convince my readers that there may be a great deal of 
fine writing in the capital letters which bring up the 
rear of my paper, and give them some satisſaction in 
that particular. But as for the full explication of these 
matters, I must refer them to time, which discovers 
C. 
* It We 4 
e ee 
und Doctor (to use the words of the historian referred to) 
© mined fora mystical meaning,” and dug out this moral inference, 
that man is placed in misery or pain.“ Soc Furz“ Worthia 
of Suffolk, p. 0. | 3 * 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1711» 


Cur alter fratrum cestare, et ludere, et ungi, 
Preferat Hzx0048 palmetis pinguibus —— 75 

ä non. 2 EP. U. 183. 
« Why, of two brothers, one his pleasure loves, Fr 
6& Prefers his sports to Hz xoD's fragrant groves.” 


CREECH, 


INCONSISTENCY IN CHARACTER, 
— — —_— | 
1 


MR, SPECTATOR. 


THERE is one thing I have often looked for in your 
papers, and have as often wondered to find myself dis- 
appointed; the rather because I think it a subject every 
way agreeable to your design, and by being left unat- 
tempted by others, it seems reserved as a proper employ- 
ment for you; I mean a disquisition, from whence it 
proceeds, that men-of the brightest parts, and most 
comprehensive genius, compleatly furnished with talents 
for any province in human affairs; such as by their wise 
lessons of economy to others, have made it evident that 
they have the justest notions of life, and of true sense 


in the conduct of it ; — from what unhappy contra» _ 


dictious cause it proceeds, that persons thus finished by 
nature and by art, should so often fail in the manage 
ment of that which they so well understand, and want 
the address to make a right application of their own 
rules. This is certainly a prodigious inconsistency in 
behaviour, and makes much such a figure in morals, as 
a monstrous birth in naturals; with this difference 
only, which greatly aggravates the wonder, that it 
happens much more frequently; and what a blemish 
3 NT does 
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does it cast upon wit and learning in the general ac- 
count of the world? In how disadvantageous a light 
does it expose them to the busy class of mankind, 
that there should be so many instances of persons who 
have so conducted their lives in spite of these transcen- 
dent advantages, as neither to be happy in themselves, 
nor useful to their friends; when every body sees it was 
entirely in their own power to be eminent in both these 
characters? For my part, I think there is no reflection 
more astonishing, than to consider one of these gentle- 
men spending a fair fortune, running in every body's 
debt, without the least apprehension of a future reckon- 
ing, and at last leaving not only his own children, but 
possibly those of other people, by his means, in starv- 
ing circumstances; while a fellow whom one would 
scarce suspect to have a human soul, shall perhaps 
raise a vast estate out of nothing, and be the founder of 
a family capable of being very considerable in their 
Country, and doing many illustrious services to it. That 
this observation is just, experience has put beyond all 
dispute. But though the fact be so evident and glaring, 
yet the causes of it are still in the dark; which makes 
me persuade myself, that it would be no unacceptable 
piece of entertainment to the town, to inquire into the 
hidden sources of so unaccountable an evil. 
Ia 

- Stn, | 
Your most humble servant.” 


What this correspondent wonders at, has been mat- 
ter of admiration ever sice there was any such thing as 
human life. Horace reflects upon this inconsistency 
very agreeably in the character of TiGELL1us,* whom he 
makes a mighty pretender to economy, and tells you, 
you 


* No. 122, 
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you might one day hear him speak the most philosophie 
things imaginable concerning being contented with a 
little, and his contempt of every thing but mere neces- 
saries, and in half a week after spend a thousand pounds. 
When he says this of him, with relation to expence, he 
describes him as unequal to himself in every other cir- 
cumstance of life. Indeed, if we consider lavish men 
carefully, we shall find it always proceeds from a cer- 
tain incapacity of possessing themselves, and finding 
enjoyment in their own minds. Mr. Duvorx has ex- 
pressed this very excellently in the character of ZIxxI.“ 


„% A man 80 various, that he seem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's Epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking; 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ #1 
In something new to wish, or to enjoy 

In squand' ring wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 


This loose state of the soul hurries the extravagant 
from one pursuit to another; and the reason that his 
| A expences. 


\ 


„VII ties, Duke of Bucx1nCHAM, one of the infamous 
cabal in thereign of CAR LES II. He was CHAR LES's Ambas- 
$ador at the Court of France, when measures were concerted for the 
iniquitous war against Holland. After being the agent of the 
Court, in its most unjustifiable proceedings, he joined the opposite 

— of turbulènce as he had been of tyranay. 


party, and was the a 
He was a man of great wit and greater 1 The follow- 
ing concise, but just and striking character of him, is drawn by 


Hume, | | 

2 ef LED n splendid fi mo livel 
ich a u a high rank, a id fortune, anda lively 

wit —1— but by * wild conduct, unrestrained by either 


prudence or principle, he found means to render himself in tho 
end odious, and even insignihcant. The 6 
| m 
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expences are greater than another's, is, that his wants 
are also more numerous. But what makes 80 many go 
on in this way to their lives end, is, that they certainly 
do not know how contemptible they are in the eyes of 
the rest of mankind, or rather, that indeed they are not 
80 contemptible as they deserve. TULLY says, it is 
the greatest of wickedness to lessen your paternal es- 
tate. And if a man would thoroughly consider how 
much worse than banishment it must be to his child, to 
ride by the estate which should have been his, had it 
not been for his father's injustice to him, he would be 
smitten with the reflection more deeply than can be un- 
derstood by any but one who is a father. Sure there 
can be nothing more affliting, than to think it had 
been happier for his son to have been born of any other 
man living than himself. | 
It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly 
a very important lesson, to learn how to enjoy ordinary 
life, and to be able to relish your being without the 
transport of some passion or gratification of some ap- 
petite. For want of this capacity, the world is filled 
with whetters, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and all the 
numerous train of those who, for want of thinking, are 
forced to be ever exercising their feeling or tasting. It 
would be hard on this occasion to mention the harmless 
smoakers of tobacco and takers of snuff. 
| The 


him abandon his honour, the smallest pleasure could seduce him 
from his interest, the most frivolous caprice was sufficient to coun- 
terbalance his pleasure: by his want of secrecy and constancy, he 
destroyed his character in public life; by his contempt of order 
and economy, he mo his private fortune ; by not and de- 
bauchery, he ruined his health ; and he remained at last as incapable 
of = hurt, as he had been little desirous of doing good to 
mankind." 

In the Rehearsal, in which he expotes the extravagance and absur- | 
dity which several writers of tragedies had admitted into their 
pieces, among others, DaybeN is very much ridiculed, That 
and other attacks of BUCSKINV CHAN, probably may have tended 

to stimulate DR TEN to draw the charafter of ZIM I. 


wo, 22% run veferaron . Y 


The slower part of mankind, which my correspon- | 
dent wonders should get estates, is the more in 
mediately formed for that pursuit: they can expect | | 
distant things without impatience, because they are not 

carried out of their way either by violent passion, or 
keen appetite, to any thing. To men added te de- 
lights, business is an interruption ; to such ag are cold to 
delights, business is an entertainment. For which reason i 
it was said to one who commended a dull man for his 
application, No thanks to Bim; FIT Tm 


would have nothing to do. 
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N Wurden rege upon S$6"Faricts fits br wos w 
titudes of ancient writers who flourished in Greece and 


and Italy, I consider time as an immense ocean, in 
which many noble authors are entirely swallowed up, 
many very much shattered and damaged, some quite 
dis-jointed and broken into pieces, while some have 
wholly escaped the common wreck ; but the number of 
the last is very small. | 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
VIRG, Ax. I, v. 128. 


© One here and there floats on the vast abyss.” 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is 
none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sar- 
no.“ They give us a taste of her way of writing, 
which is perfectly conformable with that extraordinary 
character we find of her, in the remarks of those great 
critics who were conversant with her works when they 

were 


— 


2 


* © Tn applying to the poetical A Remains of Ssarrno the two 
lines of PuænRUs contained in this — Mr. ADD150N has 
hit upon one of the mos: elegant and happy applications that per- 
haps ever was made from any classic author.” 


* 
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were entire. One may cee by what, is left of them, that 
she followed nature in "all her thoughts, without de- 


scending to those little points, conceits, and turns of 


wit with which many of our modern lyricks are 80 mi- 
serably infected. Her soul sgems to have been made up 
of love and paetry: she felt the passion in all its 
warmth, and described it in all its symptoms. She i iy 
called by ancient authors the Tenth Muse; and by PLu- 
rauen is compared to Cæcus the son of Vulcan, who 


breathed out nothing | but flame. I do not know, by | 


the character that is given of her works, whether it is 
not for the benefit of mankind that they are lost. They 
were filled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it roight have been dangerous to have given them 4 


reading.* 


An inconstant — called Pulox, occasioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fel] desperately i in 


love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily in pur- 
suit of him, he having withdrawn himself thither, on 
purpbse to avoid her. It was in that island, and on 
this occasion, she is zupposed to have made the Hymn 
to Venus, with a translation of which I shall present 
my reader. Her hymn was ineffeual for procuring 
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„Wade bse and animaced 8 pere, 
of the Younger ANACHARA$15 iuto Greece, has drawn the 
es SAPPHO in W Yor 9 „ Sarr no,“ pays 

composed es, and a number of _ 
— She has — the most wing ob _— in — — 

painted them in — most — and $0 akilful 

is che in their distribution, ag to produ 2 — combination 

of light and hade. Her taste is — even in the*mecha. 


nism of ber style, in which, by ao address which gives not the least 


idea of labour, we meet with no dizzonant clashings, 224 
shocks between the elements of | e; in the greatest part 
her productions, her verses flow w. grace and softness than 
those of ANACREON, But wi 2 force of ehe des 
scribes the charms, the transports, and intoxication of love | What 
scenery what warmth of colouring 4 Agitated like Py TH 14 by 
the inspi git ode regen gn in words that burn. She 
animates and personifies all (pe gangs pager 

eite the mozt powerful emotions in 
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that happiness which she prayed for in it. Pauaoy was | 
still obdurate, and Sayrao $0 transported with the vio- / 
lence of her passion, that she was resolved to get rid of 


it at any price. 


There was a promontory in Acarnaniia called Leu- 
cate, on the top of which was a little temple dedicated 
to Arorro. In this temple it was usual for despairing 
lovers to make their vows in secret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves from the top of the precipice into the 
sea, where they were sometimes taken up alive. 
place was therefore called the Lover's Leap, and whe- 
ther or no the fright they had been in, or the resolution 
that could push them to so dreadful a remedy, or the 
bruises which they often received in their fall, banished 
all the tender sentiments of love, and gave their spirits 
another turn; those who had taken this leap were ob- 
served never to relapse into that passion. SarrnO 
tried the cure, but perished in the experiment. 7. 

After having given this short account of Sarruo 80 
far as it regards the following ode, I shall subjoin the 
translation of it as it was sent me by a friend, whose 
admirable Pastorals* and Winter Piece have been already 
80 well received. The reader will find in it that pathetic 
simplicity which is so peculiar to him, and so suitable to 


the ode he has here translated. This ode in the Greek 
(besides those beauties observed by Madam Dacirs) 


has several harmonious turns in the words, which are 
not lost in the English. 1 must farther add, that the 
translation has preserved every image and sentiment of 
Sayeno, notwithstanding it has all the ease and spirit of 
an original, In a word, if the ladies have a mind to 
know the manner of writing practised by the eo much 
celebrated SayPno, they may here see it in its genuine 
and natural beauty, without any foreign or affected or- 
naments. 5 4 | 
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* Aun Os PHILIPS was en much more | 
4 — ADD180N, than he ould have been Þ 


Judgment. 
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« OVanus, 8 the dies, 


« If ever thou bast kindly heard 14 9481 oh 

A song in oft distress preferr'd, 

Propitious to my tuneful yow, 

O gentle Goddess! bear me now. | 

I od hy axdiens chang 9H, | F 
—_— TER” 

— leave alnighty JOvEs. 


ren | 
As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
Ia their quivering piniona play. 
IV. 
* The birds diamiat (while you remain) , | | 
| Then you with looks divinely mild, 
In every heavenly feature amil'd, * | 
- And axk'd what new complaints I made, | 
"ALES Ie” 


© What frenzy in my bones we Fd : 
And by whe e is rg | &S | 120 
What gentle youth I would allure, | \ | 
Whom in thy artful toils zecure ? bf 
Who does thy tender heart zubdue, _ 8 | 7 | 
VOY my SaryHO, aol ach rand | [71 
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9 on ee Fe 
ä He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 
Tho' now he freeze, he con hall bum, 


And be thy vidin in bis torn; 1 4 4 70 

| vis. ©, | 

4 Celestial Visitant, once more 7 
Thy needful presence I implore | 
In pity come, and ese my grief, 
Bring my distemper'd soul relief, 
/Favour thy suppliant s hidden fires,' 
' And give me all my heart desires. 


Madam Dac1zs observes there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus 
is described as sending away her chariot upon her arrival 
at Sarrho's lodgings, to denote that it was not a short 
transient visit which she intended to make her. This ode 
was preserved by ati eminent greek tritic,* who inserted 
it entire in his works, as a Pe of Nan! in ay 
structure of it, | 

Loxc1vvs has quoted another ode of this great poet- 
ess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and has 
been translated by the same hand with the foregoing 
one. I $hall oblige my reader with it in another paper. 
In the mean while, 1 cannot but wonder, that these 
two finished pieces have never been attempted before by 
any of our own countrymen. But the truth of it is, the 
compositions of the ancients, which have not in them 
any of those unnatural witticisms that are the delight of 
ordinary readers, are extremely difficult to render into 
another tongue, so as the beauties of the original may 

not appear weak and faded in the translation. 
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ON THE Lov oF al Weener 
jy 250) gut 096 

Ir we W end upon thagand knit wanting 
and endeavour to trace out the principles of action 
every individual, it will, I think, seem highly probable 
that ambition runs through the whole species, 
every man in proportion to the vigour of his com- 
plexion is more or less actuated by it. It is indeed no un- 
common thing to meet with men, who, by the _— 
bent of their inclinations, and without. the discipline, of 
philosophy, aspire not to the heights of power and 
grandeur; who never set their hearts upon a numerous - 
train of clients and dependencies, nor other, gay appet; 
dages of greatness; who are contented with a compe: 
tency, and will not molest their tranqullity to gain an 
abundance. But it is not therefore to be concluded that 
such a man is not ambitious; his desires may have cut 
out another channel, and determined him to other pur. 
suits; the motive however may be still the same; and. 
in these cases like wise the man may be equally pushed 
on with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy po RY 
abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to a 
generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of dis- 
tinction was Gn — in our natures as an 


214 - additional 


tr 
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additional incentive to exert ourselves in virtuous excel- 
lence, : 


verted to evil and ignoble purposes; so that we may 
account for many of the excellencies and follies of life 
upon the same innate principle, to wit, the desire of 
being remarkable: for this, as it has been differently 
cultivated by education, study and converse, will bring 
forth suitable effects as it falls in with an ingenious dis- 
position, or a corrupt mind. It does accordingly ex- 
press itself in acts of-magnanimity or selfish cunning, 
as it meets with a good or a weak understanding. As 


it has been employed in embellishing the mind, or 
adorning the outside, it renders the man eminently 
praize-worthy or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not | 


to be confined only to one passion or pursuit; for as the 
same humours, in constitutions otherwise different, af- 
fect the body after different manners, so the same aspir- 


This passion indeed, -like all others, is troquently per- 


ing principle within us, sometimes breaks forth upon 


one object, sometimes upon another. 
It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great devire 

of glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-players, as in 
Any other more refined competition for superiority., No 
man that could avoid it, would ever suffer his head to 
de broken but out of a principle of honour. This is 
the secret spring that pushes them forward; and the 
8superiority which they gain above the undistinguiched 
many, does more than repair those wounds they have 
received in the combat. It is Mr. WATT R's opinion, 
that Julius Cavan, had he not been master of the Ro- 
man empire, would in all probability have made an ex- 
on—_ wrestler. 

Great Julius on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps or herd had led; . 

He that the world eubdu'd had been | 
But the dest wende on the er * 


a A ah. 


* The arne and profound Dr. — in his 
of Moral and Political Science, dhe vs with great ability the 
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That he 8ubdued the world, was awing to the accidents. 
of art and knowledge; had he not met with those ad- 
vantages, the tame sparks of emulation would have 
kindled within him, and prompted him to distinguish 
himself in some enterprise of a lower nature. Since 
therefore no man's lot is 80. unalterably fixed in this life, 
but that a thougand accidents may either forward or 
disappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, a pleasant 
and inoffeusive speculation, to consider a great man as 
divested of all the adventitious circumstances of for- 
tune, and to bring him dowu in one's imagination to 
that low station of life, the nature of which bears some 
distant regemblance to that high one he is at presend 
possessed of. Thus one may view him exercising in 
miniature those talents of nature, which being drawn 
out by ion to their full length, enable him for the 
disc of some important employment. On the 
other hand, one may raise uneducated merit to such a 
pitch of greatness as may seem ** to the, possible 
extent of his improved capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes a man with a general appetite 
of glory, education determines it to this or that particu- 
lar objeRt. The desire of distinction is not, I think, in 
any instance more observable than in the variety of 
outsides and new appearances, which the mcdish part of 
the world are obliged to provide, in order to make 
themselves remarkable; for any thing glaring and parti- 
cular, either in behaviour or apparel, is known to have 
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| ouffer 125 to pass over the person 80 ted without 


due notice and observation. It has like wise, upon this 


account, been frequently resented as a very great Slight,” 
to leave any gentleman out of a lampoon or satire, who - 


has as much right to be there as his neighbour, because 
it supposes the person not eminent enough to be taken 
notice of. To this passionate fondness for distinction 
are owing various frolicksome and irregular practices, as 
sally ing out into nocturnal exploits, breaking of win- 
dows, singing of catches, beating the watch, getting 
drunk twice a day, killing a great number of horses; 
with many other enterprises of the like fiery nature: 
for certainly many a man is more rakish and extravagant 


than he would willingly be, were there not nes — 
look on and give their approbation. 


One very common, and at the same time the most ho 
surd ambition that ever shewed itself in human nature, 
is that which comes upon a man with experience and 
old age, the season when it might be expected he should 
be wisest; and therefore it cannot receive any of those 
lessening circumstances which do, in some measure, ex- 
cuse the disorderly ferments of youthful blood: I mean 
the passion for getting money exclusive of the charac- 
ter of the provident father, the affectionate husband, or 
the generous friend. It may be remarked, for the com- 
fort of honest poverty, that this desire reigns most in 
those who have but few good qualities to recommend 
them. This is a weed that will grow in a barren soil. 


Humanity, good-nature, and the advantages of a libe- 


ral education, are incompatible with avarice. It is 
strange to see how suddenly this ahject passion kills all 
the noble sentiments and generous ambitions that adorn 
human nature; it renders the man who is over-run with 
it a peevish and cruel master, a severe parent, an unso- 
ciable husband, a distant and mistrustful friend. But it 
is more to the present purpose to consider it as an ab- 
surd passion of the heart, rather than as a vicious affec- 


tion of the mind. As there are frequent instanees to 
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be met with of a proud humility, 80 this passion, con- 
trary to most others, affects applause, by avoiding" all 
show and appearance; for this reason it will not some- 


times endure even the common decencies of apparel; 
« A covetous man will call himself poor, that you may 
sooth his vanity by contradicting him.” Love and the 
desire of Glory, as they are the most natural; 80 they 


are capable of being refined into the most delicate and 


rational passions. It is true, the wise man who strikes 
out of the secret paths of a private life, for honour and 
diguity, allured by the splendour of a court, and the 
unfelt weight of public employment, whether he suc- 
ceeds in his attempts or no, usually comes near enough 
to this painted greatness to discern the dawbing ; he is 


then desirous of extricating himself out of the hurry of 


life, that he may pass away the remainder of his Gays in 
tranquility and retirement; 

It may be thought then but common — * 4 
man not to change a better state for a worse, nor ever 
to quit that which he knows he shall take up again with 
pleasure; and yet if human life be not a little moved 
with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there may be 
some danger of its stagnating in an uumanly indolence 
and security. It is a known story of DouiriAx, that 


after he had possessed himself of the Roman empire, 


his desires turned upon catching flies. Active and mas- 
culine spirits in the vigour of youth neither can nor 
ought to remain at rest. If they debar themselves from 
aiming at a noble ohject, their desires will move down- 
wards, and they will feel themselves actuated by some 


low and abje& passion. Thus if you cut off the top 


branches of a tree, and will not suffer it to 222 
higher, it will not therefore cease to grow, but will 

quickly shoot out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
goes into the world only with the narrow views of 
self. interest, who catches at the applause of an idle mul- 
titude, as he can ſind no solid contentment at the end 


of his j Journey, 80 he deserves to meet with disappoint- 
ments 
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ments in his way: but he who is actuated by a noble 


principle; whose mind is 80 far enlarged as to take in 
the prospect of his country's good; who is enamoured 
with that praise which is one of the fair attendants of 
virtue, and values not those acclamations which are not 
8econded by the impartial testimony of his own mind; 

who repines not at the low station which Providence 
has at present allotted him, but yet would willingly 
advance himself by justifiable means to a more rising 
and advantageous ground; such a man is warmed with 


'2 generous emulation; it is a virtuous movement in 


him to wish and to endeavour that his power of doing 


| good may be equal to his will. : 


The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent into 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing great 
good or mischief in it. It ought therefore to be the 
care of education to infuse into the untainted youth 
early notices of justice and honour, that ao the possible 
advantages of good parts may not take an evil turn, not 
be perverted to base and unworthy purposes. It is the 
business of religion and philosophy not so much to 
extinguish our passions, as to regulate and direct them 
to valuable well chosen objects. When these have 
pointed out to us which course we may lawfully steer, 


it is no harm to set out all our sail; if the storms and 


tempests of adversity chould rise upon us, and not 
ouffer us to make the haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no small consolation to us in 
these circumstances, that we have neither mistaken our 
course, nor — into calamities of our own ͤ pro- 
curing. 
Religion n (were we to consider it no farther 
than as it interposes in the affairs of this life) is highly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneration; as it vettles 
the various pretensions, and otherwise interfering tne 
terests of mortal men, and thereby consults the har- 
mony and order of the great community ; as it gives a 


man room to play his part, and exert his abilities; as it - 


animates 


©. 
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animates to aRtions truly laudable in themselves in their 
effects beneficial to society: no it inopirve” e one» 
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Nullum numen abest ai sit Prudentia 8 
JVY. tar. x. 365. 


« Prudence supplies the want of every God. 
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| ON DISCRETION. | 


— 
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I HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of 
the wise man and that of the fool. There are infinite 


PPP SAE F 


train of vanities which pass through both. The great 
difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and 
communicating others ; whereas the other lets them all 
indifferently fly out in words. This sort of discretion, 
however, has no place in private conversation, between 
intimate friends. On such occasions the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest ; for indeed the talking 
n uns | 
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Tux has therefore very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man sh. 
live with his enemy in such a manner, as might leave 
him room to become his friend; and with his friend 


in such a manner, that if he become his enemy, it should 


not be in his power to hurt him. The first part of this 


rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, 


is indeed very reasonable, as well as very prudential; 
but the latter part of it, which regards our behaviour 
towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 


cretion, and would cut à man off from the greatest 


pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conversa- 
tion with a bosom friend. Besides, that when a friend 
is turned into an enemy, and, as the son of Sinan calls 
him, © a Bewrayer of Secrets,” the world is just enough 
to accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, rather than the 


indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 


Discretion does not only shew itself in words, but in 
all the circumstances ef action, and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the a 
nary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qual: ties in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as Discretion ; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the rest, which 
sets them at work in their proper times and places, 
and turns them to the advantage of the pelson who is 


possessed of them. Without. it learning is pedantry, 
and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks like weakness; i 


the best parts only qualify a man to be more spriglitly 
in errors, and active to his own prejudice, 1 * 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master of 
his own parts, but of other mens. The discreet man 
finds out the talents of those he converses with, and 
knows how to apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, 
if we look into particular communities and divisions of 
of men, we may observe that it is the discreet man, 


not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who 
guides the conversation, and gives meagures. to the 30+ 
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ciety. A man with great talents, but void of diseretion, 
is like PoLYPHEMUS in the-fable, strong and blind, en- 
dued with an irresistible oY which for. want of night 

is of no use to him | , 
Though a man has all — perfections, and — | 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the 
world; but if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may * what he pleases 
in his particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think Tiecention the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, 1 look upon Cun- 
ning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, unge- 
nerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest ends to 
us, and pursues the most proper and laudable methods 
of attaining. them. Cunning has only private selfish 
aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them $uc- 
ceed. Discretion has large and extended views, and- 
like a well-formed. eye, commands a whole horizon, 
Cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discoyers 
the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not 
able to discern things at a distance. Piscretion, the 
more it is discovered, gives a greater authority to the 
person who possesses it. Cunning, when it is once de- 
tected, loses its. force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even. those events which he might have 
done, had he passed only for a plain man. Discretion is 
the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life: Cunning is a kind of instinct, that only 
looks out after our immediate interest and welfare Dis- 
eretion is only found in men of strong dense and good 
understandings: Cunning is often to be met with in 
brutes themselves, and in persons who are but the few- 
est removes from them. In short, Cunning i is only the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, ih 
the same manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, 
and gravity for wisdom. | : 

The cast of mind Which is natural to A Gres eet man, 
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makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well ay 
what it is at present. He knows that the misery or 


happiness which are reserved for him in another world, 


lose nothing of their reality by being placed at 80 great 
distance from him. The obje&s do not appear little to 
him because they are remote. He considers that those 
pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach 


| nearer to him every moment, and will be present with 


him/ in their full weight and measure, as much as those 
pains and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. 
For this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the 


ultimate design of his being. He carries his thoughts 


to the end of every action, and considers the most dis- 


tant as wiſh as the most immediate effects of it. He 


$upersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage 
which offers itself here, if he does not find it consistent 
with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 
are full of immortality, his schemes are large and 
glorious, and his conduct suitable to one who knows 


his true interest, and how to purdue it by proper me- 


thods, 
I have, in this say upon Discretion, considered it both 


as an accomplishment and as a virtue, and have therefore 
described it in its full extent; not only as it is conversant 


about worldly affairs, but as it regards our whole existence, 


not only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, but as it is 
in general the director of a reasonable being. It is in this 


light that discretion is represented by the wise man, who 
sometimes mentions it under the name of Discretion, 


and sometimes under that of Wisdom. It is indeed (as 
described in the latter part of this paper) the greatest 


wisdom, but at the same time in the power of every 


man to attain, Its advantages are infinite, but its ac- 
quisition easy; or to speak of her in the words of the 


Apocryphal Writer whom I have quoted in my last 
EW Saturday's 


a, 
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Saturday's Paper,“ „Wisdom is glorious, and never 
fadeth away, yet she is easily seen of them that love 
her, and fond of such as seek her. She preventeth 
them that desire her, in making herself first known unto 
them. He that seeketh her early, shall have no great tra- 
vel: for he shall find her sitting at his doors. To think 
therefore upon her is perfection of wisdom, and whoso 
watcheth for her shall quickly be without care. For 
she goeth about seeking such as are worthy of her, 
sheweth herse.f favourably unto them in the ways, and 
meeteth them in every thought.” | 

Cc. 


* Wisdom of Solomon, ch. vi. ver. 12-16. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1711. 


Mutum est pictura poema. 


170K picture is a poem without words. ö 


ON PAINTING, ESPECIALLY RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS. 
*I HAVE very often lamented and hinted my sorrow 
In geveral speculations, that the art of painting is made 
80 little use of to the improvement of our manners. 
When we consider that it places the action of the person 
represented in the most agreeable aspect imaginable, 
that it does not only express the passion or concern as 
it sits upon him who is drawn, but has under those fea- 
tures the height of the painter's imagination. What 
strong images of virtue and humanity might we not ex- 
pect would be instilled into the mind from the labours 
of the pencil? This is a poetry which would be under- 
stood with much less capzcity, and less expence of time, 
than what is taught by writings; but the use of it is 


generally perverted, and that admirable skill prostituted 
| 1 8 ; to 


This speculation was written with the generous design of pro- 
moting a subscription just then set on foot for kaving the Cartoons 
of RarHAEL copied and engraved by Signor N1coLa Do- 
R1GNY, who had been invited over from Rome by several of the 
nobility, and to whom the Queen had given her licence for that 
purpose. In his proposals (printed at the end of some of the origi- 
nal SpeQators) this artist offers to deliver eight plates, nineteen 
inches high, and from twenty-five or thirty inches long, for four 
guinezs subscription; although, he gays, the prints of ALEXAN* 


DE x's battles after le Bx N, being but five in number, were fre 
quently sold for twenty guineas, 
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to the basest and most unworthy ends. Who is the 
better man for beholding the most beautiful Venus, the 
best wrought Bachanal, the images of sleeping Cupids, 
languishingnymphs, or any of the representations of gods, 
goddesses, demi-gods, Satyrs, Polyphemes, Sphynxes, 
or Fauns! But if the virtues and vices, which are some- 
times pretended to be represented under such draughts, 
were given us by the Painter in the characters of real 
life, and the persons of men and women whose actions 
have rendered them laudable or infamous; we should 
not see a good history-piece without receiving an in- 
struct ive lecture. There needs no other proof of this 
truth, than the testimony of every reasonable creature 
who has seen the Cartoons in her Majesty's gallery at 
Hampton-Court. These are representations of no less 
actions than those of our blessed Saviour and his Apos- 
tles. As I now sit and recollect the warm images which 
the admirable RAPHAEL has raised, it is impossible even 
from the faint traces in one's memory of what one has 
not seen these two years, to be unmoved at the horror 
and reverence which appear in the whole assembly when 
the mercenary man fell down dead; at the amazement 
of the man born blind, when he first receives his sight ; 
or at the graceless indignation of the sorcerer when he 
is struck blind, The lame, when they first find strength 
in their feet, stand doubtful of their new vigour. The 
heavenly-Apostles appear acting these great things, with 
a deep sense of the infirmities which they relieve, but no 
value of themselves who administer to their weakness. 
They know themselves to be but instruments; and the 
generous distress they are painted in when divine ho- 
nours are offered to them, is a representation in the most 
exquisite degree of the beauty of Holiness. When St. 
Paul was preaching to the Athenians, with what won- 
derful art are almost all the different tempers of mankind. 
represented in that elegant audchence? Nou see one cre- 
dulous of all that was said; another wrapt up in deep 


suspence; another saying, there is some reason in what 
I FS, | he 
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he says ; another angry that the Apostle destroys a fa- 
vourite opinion which he is unwilling to give up; ano» 
ther wholly convinced, and holding out his hands in 
"rapture ; while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of those who are of leading characters in the as- 
sembly. I will not pretend so much as to mention that 
chart on which is drawn the appearance of our blessed 
Lon aſter his resurrection. Present authority, late suf - 
ferings, humility and majesty, despotic command, and di- 
vine· love, are at once seated in his celestial aspect. The 
figures of the eleven Apostles are all in the same pass ion of 
admiration, but discover it differently according to their 
characters. PETER receives his master's orders on his 
knees with an admiration mixed with a more particular 
attention: the two next with a more open ecstacy, 
though till constrained by the awe of the divine pre- 
sence. The beloved disciple, whom I take to be the 
right of the two first figures, has in his countenance 
wonder drowned in love; and the last personage, whose 
back is towards the spectators, and his side towards the 
presence, one would fancy to be St. THOMAS, as abashed 
by the conscience of his former diffidence; which per- 
plexed concern it is possible RarHAZT thought too hard 
a task to draw, but by this acknowledgment of the dif- 
ficulty to describe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest piety in 
the painter; and all the touches of a religious mind are 
expressed in a manner much more forcible than can 
possibly be performed by the most moving eloquence. 
These invaluable pieces are very justly in the hands of 
the greatest and most pious Sovereign in the world; and 
cannot be the frequent object of every one at their own 
leisure: but as an engraver is to the painter what a 
Printer is to the author, it is worthy her. Majesty's name, 
that she has encouraged that noble artist Monsieur Do- 
RIGNY to publish these works of RATAEI. We have 
of this gentleman a piece of the Transfiguration, which, 


I W is held a work en to none in the world. 
3 | Methinks 
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Methinks it would be ri diculous in our people of con- 
dition, after their large bounties to foreigners of no 
name or merit, should they overlook this occasion of 
having for a trifling subscription, a work which it is 
impossible for a man of sense to behold, without being 
warmed with the noblest sentiments that can be inspired 
by love, admiration, compassion, contempt of this world, 
and expeRation of a better; 

It is certainly the greatest honour we can do our 
country, to distinguish strangers of merit, who apply to 
us with modesty and diffidence, which generally ac- 
companies merit. No opportunity of this kind ought 
to be neglected ; and a modest behaviour should alarm 
us to examine whether we do not lose something excel- 
lent under that disadvantage in the possessor of that 
quality. My skill in paintings, where one is not di- 
rected by the passion of the pictures, is so imeonsiUera- 
ble, that I am in very great perplexity when I offer to 
speak of any performances of painters of landscapes, 
buildings, or single figures. This makes me at a loss 
how to mention the pieces which Mr. BouL exposes to 
sale by auction on Wednesday next in Chandois-street : 
but having heard him commended by those who have 
bought of him heretofore for great integrity in his deal- 
ing, and overheard him himself (though a laudable pain- 
ter) say, nothing of his own was fit to come into the 
room with those he had to sell, I feared 1 should lose an 
occasſon of serving a man of . in 3 TON 


of his auction. 
T. 
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EA — — 
N pos zy, T4 Tabs ; T3 Woo; oy braxcbar 3 
 Tarfairay amodu; eig Ups rh anvpuas 
an v Naur Ki ON & Y It. 
Kixa fl * T0 yi (uz! T0» adv Tiroxlas. 
THEOCR, IDYL, iti, 24, 
« Wretch that I am} ah, whither shall I go ? 
« Will you not hear me, nor regard my woe ? 
« I'll strip and throw myself from yon rock so high, 
« Where Or vis sits to watch the scaly fry. 
Should I be drown'd, or *scape with life away, 
I cur'd of Love, you tyrant, would be gay." 
| | ”. 
THE LOVER'S LEAP, i 


IN my last Thursday's paper, I made mention of a 
place called the Lover's Leap, which, I find, has raised a 
great curiosity among several of my correspondents. , I 
there told them that this leap was used to be taken from 
a promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow neck 

of land, which the sea has by length of time overflowed 
and washed away; so that at present Leucas is divided 
from the continent, and is a little island in the Jonian 
sea. The promontory of this island, from whence the 
Lover took his Leap, was formerly called Leucate. If 
the reader has a mind to know both the island and the 
promontory by their modern titles, he will find in his 
map, the ancient island of Leucas under the name of 
St. Mauro,and the ancient promontory of Leucate under 


the name of the Cape of St, Mauro, EIS: 
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Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must ob- 
Serve that TuzocrITVs, in the motto prefixed to my pa- 
per, describes one of his despairing shepherds addressing 
himself to his mistress after the following manner: «Alas! 
what will become of me ? wretch that I am! Will you 

not hear me? I'll throw off my clothes, and take a leap 
into that part of the sea which is 80 much frequented by 
OLe1s the figherman. And though I should escape with 
my life, I know you will be pleased with it.” I shall 
leave it to the critics to determine whether the Place, 
which this shepherd so particularly points out, was not 
the above-mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
Lover's Leap, which was supposed to have the same ef- 
fe. I cannot believe, as all the interpreters do, that the 
Shepherd means nothing farther here than that he would 
drown himself, since he represents the issue of his leap 
as doubtful, by adding that ifhe should escape with life, he 
knows his mistress will t be pleased with it; which is, ac- 
cording to our interpretation, that she would rejoice any 
way to get rid of a lover who was so troublesome to her. 

After this short preface, I shall present my reader with 
some letters which I have received upon this subject. The 
first is sent me by a physician. 

Mn. SPECTATOR, 

Tur Lover's Leap, which you mention in your 223d 
paper, was generally, I believe, a very effectual cure for 
love, and not only for love, but for all other evils. In 
short, Sir, I am afraid it was such a leap as that which 
Hero' took to get rid of her passion for LEAUDEA. A 
man is in no danger of breaking his heart, who breaks 
his neck to prevent it. I know very well the wonders 
which ancient authors relate concerning this Leap ; and _ 
in particular, that very many persons who tried it, es- 
caped not only with their lives but with their limbs. If by 
this means they got rid of their love, though it may in 
part be ascribed to the reasons you give for it; why 
14 may 
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may we not suppose that the cold bath into which they 
plunged themselves, had also some share in their cure? 
A leap into the sea, or inte any creek of salt waters, very 
_ often gives a new motion to the spirits, and a new turn 
to the blood; for which reason we prescribe it in dis- 
tempers which no other medicine will reach. I could 
produce a quotation out of a very venerable author, in 
which the frenzy produced by love, is compared to 
that which is produced by the biting of a mad dog. But 
as this comparison is a little too coarse for your paper, 
and might look as if it were cited to ridicule the author 
who has made use of it; I shall only :.int at it, and desire 
-you to consider whether, if the frenzy produced by these 
two different causes be of the same nature, it may not 
vel y properly be 1 by the same means. 
I am, 
Six, 
Tour most humble servant, 
and well-wisher, 


ASCULAPIUS.” 


— — 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


© I AM a young woman crossed in love. My story is 
very long and melancholy.” To give you the heads of 
it. A young gentleman, after having made his applica- 
tions to me for three years together, and filled my head 
with a thousand dreams of happiness, some few days 
since married another. Pray tell me in what part of the 
world your promontory lies, which you call the Lover's 
Leap, and whether one may go to it by land? But alas! 
I am afraid it has lost its virtue, and that a woman of our 
times would find no more relief in taking such a leap, 
than in singing a hymn'to Venus, So that I must ery 
out with Dino in Davprx's Virgil: | 


6 Ab! cruel heaven that made n0 cure for love! | 


3 5 
ATHENAIS. 
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MISTER SPICTATUR, 

«My heart is 0/fall'of loſes and pomions for Mm 
Gw1wiyFr1D, and sbe is $0 pettish and overrun with 
cholers against me, that if I had the good happiness to 
have my dwelling (which is placed by my creat-cran-fa- 
| ther upon the bottom of an hill) no farther distance but 
twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, I would indeed in- 
deafour to preak my neck upon it on. purpose. Now 


good Mister Sricrarun of Crete Pritain, you must 


know it, there is in Caernarvanshire a very pig moun- 
tain, the clory of all Wales, which is named Penmain- 
maure, and you must also know, it is no great journey 
on toot from me; but the road is stony and bad for 
shooes. Now, there is upon the forehead of this moun- 
tain a very high rock, like a parish steeple, that cometh 
a huge deal over the sea; 80 when I am in my melan- 
cholies, and I do throw myself from it, I do desire my 
fery good friend to tell me in his Spifatur, if I shall be 
cure of my griefous lofes; for there is the sea clear as 
glass, and as creen as the leck. Then likewise it I be 
drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwin1yaD will not 


lofe me afterwards, Pray be speedy in your answers, 


for Jam in crete haste, and it is my tesires to do my 
pusiness without loss of time. I remain with cordial af- 
fections, yours ever lofing friend, . 


DAVYTH AP SHENKYN." 
* . 8. My law-uits have brought me to London, but 


I have lost my causes; and so have made my resolutions 
to go down and leap before the frost begin; for I am apt 


to take colds.” 


— 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love 
than sober advice, and I am of opinion, that Hup1nnas 
and Don Quixorx may be as effectual to cure the extra- 
vagancies of this passion, as any of the old philosophers, 
shall therefore publish very speedily the translation of 

alittle 
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alittle Greek manuscript, which is sent me by a learned 
friend. It appears to have been a piece of those records 
which were kept in the Temple of AyoLLo, that stood 
upon the promontory of Leucate. The reader will find 
it to be a summary account of several persons who tried 
the Lover's Leap, and of the success they found in it. 
As there seem to be in it some anachronisms and devia- 
tions from the ancient orthography, I am not wholly 
satisfied myself that it is authentic, and not rather the 
production of one of those Grecian sophisters, who have 
imposed upon the world several spurious works of this 
nature. I speak this by way of precaution, because I 
know there are several writers of uncommon erudition, 
who would not fail to expose my ignorance, if they 
caught me tripping in a matter of so great moment. 
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PercunRatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est. n 
5 e non. £ EP. Xviii. 69. 
« Th inquisitive will blab ; from such refrain: \ 
« Their leaky ears no secret can retain.” <A — 
SHARP, | 


CCI 


THE INQUISITIVE ARE GENERALLY BLABS,* 


THERE is a creature who has all the organs of speech, 
a tolerable good capacity for conceiving what is said to 
it, together with a'pretty proper behaviour in all the 
occurrences of common life ; but naturally very vacant 
of thought in itself, and therefore forced to apply itself 
to foreign assistances. Of this make is that man who 
is very inquisitive, Y ou may often observe, that though 
he speaks as good sense as any man upon any thing with 
which he is well acquainted, he cannot trust to the 
range of his own fancy to entertain himself upon that 
foundation, but goes on still to new inquiries. Thus 
though you know he is fit for the most polite conver- 
sation, you shall see him very well contented to sit by 
a jockey, giving an account of the many revolutions in 
his horse's health, what potion he made him take, how 
that agreed with him, how afterwards he came to his 
stomach and his exercise, or any the like impertinence ; 
and be as well pleased as if you talked to him on the most 

be" 2 | important 

* in « this of . 1 
„E 3 
was a very honest man; for, as he was the most inquisitive of mor- 
tals, and eternally prying into th irs of others, 50 he very 
faunfully paid them, by communicating, in return, every thing with= 


in his kuo . 
6 | edge Tow Jon zs, scene at the inn at Upton, 


* 


1 
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important truths. This humour is far from making a 
man unhappy, though it may subje him to raillery ; 
for he generally falls in with a person who seems to be 
born for him, which is your talkative fellow. It is's0 
ordered, that there is a secret bent, as natural as the 
meeting of different sexes, in these two characters, to 
supply each other's wants. I had the honour the other 
day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive man 
look with an air of satisfaction upon the approach of 
one of these talkers. The man of ready utterance sat 
down by him, and rubbing his head, leaning on his arm, 
and making an uneasy countenance, he began; There 
is no manner of news to-day. I cannot tell what is 
the matter with me, but I slept very ill last night; whe- 
ther I caught cold or no, I know not; but I fancy I do 
not wear shoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week. It must be 80, for the custom of 
washing my head winter and summer with cold water, 
prevents any injury from the season entering that way; 
80 it must come in at my feet; but I take no notice of it: 
as it comes $0 it goes, Most of our evils proceed from 
too much tenderness; and our faces are naturally as little 
able to resist the cold as other parts. The Indian an- 
swered very well to an European, who asked him how 
he could go naked; I am all face.” 
observed this discourse was as welcome to my ge- 
neral inquirer as any other of more consequence could 
have been; but somebody calling our talker to another 
part of the room, the inquirer told the next man who 
8at by him, that Mr. Such-a-one, who was just gone 
from him, used to wash his head in cold water every 
morning; and so repeated almost verbatum all that had 
been said to him. The truth is, the inquisitive are the 
funnels of conversation; they do not take in any thing 
for their own use, but merely to pass it to another. 
They are the channels through which all the good and 
evil that is spoken in town are conveyed. Such as are 


offended at W or think they suffer by 2 behaviour, 
may 
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may themselves mend that inconvenience: for they are 
not a malicious people, and if you will supply them, 
you may contradict any thing they have said before 
by their own mouths. A farther account of a thing 
is one of the gratefullest goods that can arrive to 
them; and it is seldom that they are more particular 
than to say, The town will have it, or I have it from a 
good hand: so that there is room for the town to know 
the matter more particularly, and for a better hand to 
contradict what was said by a good one, 

I have not known this humour more een than 
in a father, who has been earnes ly solicitous to have 
an account how his son has passed his leisure hours; if 
it be in a way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot be 
a greater joy than an inquirer discovers in seeing him 
follow 80 hopefully his own steps. But this humour 
among men i is most pleasant when they are saying some- 
thing which is not wholly proper for a third person to 
hear, and yet is in itself indifferent. The other day 
there came in a well- dressed young fellow, and two 
gentlemen of this species immediately fell a whispering 
his pedigree, I could overhear, by breaks, She was his 
aunt ; then an answer, Ay, she was of the mother's side; 
then again in a- little lower voice, His father wore ge- 
nerally a darker wig ; answer, Not much, but this gen- 
tleman wears higher heels to his shoes. 

As the inquisitive, in, my opinion, are such merely 
from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is no- 
thing, methinks, 80 dangerous as to communicate secrets 
to them ; for the same temper of inquiry makes them 
as impertinently communicative : but no man, though 
he converses with them, need put himself in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of less moment 
as well, When there is fuel enough, no matter what 
it iy. Thus the ends of ocntynoge in the news-papers, 
as, © This wants confirmation,” — * This occasions many 
$peculations,” and“ Time will discover the event,” are 
read by them, and considered not as mere expletives. 
One 
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One may see now and then this humour accompanied 

with an insatiable desire of knowing what passes, without 

turning it to any use in the world but merely their own 

entertainment. A mind which is gratified this way is 

adapted to humour and pleasantry, and formed for an” 
unconcerned character in the world; and, like myself, 

to be a mere spectator. This curiosity, without malice 

or self- interest, lays up in the imagination a magazine 
of circumstances which cannot but entertain when they 

axe produced in conversation. If one were to know 

from the man of the first quality to the meantst servant, 

the different intrigues, sentiments, pleasures, and in- 

terests of mankind, would it not be the most pleasing 

entertainment imaginable to enjoy so constant a farce, 

as the observing mankind much more different from them- 
selves in their secret thoughts and public actions, than 

in their night · caps and long periwigs ? * 

Lo 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

«< PLuTARcn tells us, that Carus GrAaccuvs, the 
Roman, was frequently hurried by his passions into 80 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so strained 
his voice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
excess, he had an ingenious servant, by name Licinivs, 
always attending him with a pitch-pipe, or ingtrument 
to regulate the voice; who, whenever he heard his master 
begin to be high, immediately touched a soft note, at 
which tis said Carvs would presently abate and grow 
calm. 

U pon recollecting this story, I have frequently won- 
dered that this useful instrument should have been 80 long 
discontinued; especially since we find that this good 


office of Lieixius has preserved his memory for many | 
5 / FR 


— 


» When the Sy&CTATOR wrote, large full Foyer niger 
were worn by all men of fashion. There was algo a sort of perube 
in fashion at that time called night-cap-wigs : which had thort tyes, 


with very small close round heads. 
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hundred years, which, methinks, Should have encouraged 
zome one to have revived it, if not for the public good, 
yet for his own credit. It may be objected. that our 
loud talkers are so fond of their own noise, that they 
would not take it well to be checked by their servants. 
But granting this to be true, surely any of their hearers 
have a very good title to play a soft note in their own 
defence. To be short, no Lieixtus appearing, and the 
noise increasing, I was resolved to give this late long 
vacation to the good of my country ; and I have at 
length, by the assistance of an ingenious artist, (who 
works for the Royal Society) almost compleated my 
design, and shall be ready in a short time to furnish the 
public with what number of these instruments they 
please, either to lodge at coffee-houses, or carry for 
their own private use. In the mean time, I shall pay 
that respect to several gentlemen, who I know will be 
in danger of offending against this instrument, to give 
them notice of it by private letters, in * I shall 
only write, Get a Licinius, _ | 

I should now trouble you no longer, but that I must 
not conclude without desiring you to accept one of 
these pipes, which shall be left for you with BuckLey ; 
and which I hope will be serviceable to you, since as 
you are silent yourself, you are 1 open to the insults 
of the noisy. | 58 

I 81 
wy 2 — . B. 

6 I had alert format to inform you, that as an im- 
provement in this instrument, there will be a particular 
note, which I call a hush-note; and this is to be made 


use of against a.long story, swearing, obsceneness, and 
* * 0 ; | 


1 * 
* 
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| THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1711. 
Spirat adhuc Amor, | 


 Vivuntque commissi calores 
or 12 fidibus pudllz. 


| no. 40D» Ix, 10. 
„Nor SAy»n0's amorous flames decay, | 

* Her living zongs preverve their chatming art, Fa 

« Her © verse mean of har haart,” 


FRANCIS, 


. | 


— 1 


TRANSLATION OF SAPPHO'S ODE. 


AMONG the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are still to be be at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
statue which has Tot the arms, legs, and head; but dis- 
covers such an eXquisite workmanship in what remains 
of it, that Mrcyuart AnGtLo declared he had learned 
his whole a't from it. Indeed he studied it so atten- 
tively, that he made most of his statues, and even his 
pictures in that gusto, to make use of the Italian phrase; 
for which reason this maimed statue is still called Mi- 
CHAEL ANGELoO's school. 

A fragment « of Sayeno, which I design for the guhject 
of this paper, is-in as great reputation among the poets 
and critics, as the mutilated figure above mentioned is 
among the statuaries and painters. Several of our 
countrymen, and Mr. Dxypex in particular, seem very 
often to have copied after it in their dramatic writings, 
and in their poems upon Love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, 


the English reader will enter into the beauties of it, if 
| a a 5 7 he 
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he supposes it to have been written ft neee 
lover sitting by his mistress. I shall set to view thee 


different copies of this beautiful 'original': the ffrot is a 


translation by Caron, the se oh? dy Monsieur Bor - 
LEAU, and the last by a gentleman whose transla on of 
Ae Fe pos al (Nour admire | 
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Dulce Mae! mipero quod ce 

Eripit senaus mihi: nam mul te, u ονꝗ/n 
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Mylearoed n 
one of these verses is printed in Roman Letters, 
if he compares this translation with the original, will 
find that the three first stanzes are rendeted almost word 
for word, and not only with the same elegance, but 
with the same short turn of expression winch is 80 re- 
markable in the Greek, and so peculiar to the Sapphic 
Ode. I cannot imagine for What reason Madam Dacizn 
has told us, that this Ode of SxyPno is preserved intire 


in Loxolxvs, since it is manifest to any one who looks 


into that author's quotation of it, To there must at 
VOL, IV, i eee * * 
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least have been another stanza, whieh is eee 
to us. yi 2454 

The mand ee of this 3 which I cal 
here Cite, is that of Monsieur s. Bi. 


aka Heureps: 1 e ann 


711 


Qui jouit du plaisir de t entendre parler: 
Qui te voit quelquefois doucement lui sourire, 
Les Dieux, dans s0n boukeur, peuvent ile I „ler? 7 


134 
Courir par tout mon corps, gi · tõt que je te vous: 
Et dans les doux transports, où 8'cgare mon ame, 
fe ue egineeis wouver de langus, ni.do vein, 


Un nvage confus bm rhyand our ma vu, ne 600 
Je n'entens plus, je dombe en de douces langueurs; | 
Et pale, sans haleine, interdite, esperdue, 
Un enn nen een. | 
The reader will see "that this is rather an imitation than 
a translation. The circumstances do not lie so thick 
together, and follow one another with that vehemence 
and emetion ag in the original. In short, Monsieur 
Boruzay, has given us all the n. but not all the 
passion of this famous fragment. 1 shall, in the last 
peer my reader with the te Kaglink translation. 
ind. e one i hg | nu rar 40 
d *. un th! immortal Gods is 10 
I be youth who fondly sites by thee, 
And hears aud secs thee all the while 
., Softly speak aud wwectly amile. 
201 41. 
. = bs "Twas this depriv'd my soul of rest, 
1 And rais'd such tumults in my breast; 
For while 1 gaz'd, in transport tost, 


r « My 


«OC 


2 

be 3 ;ngenious Han Encxrn8of Edinhargh, wrote 

an 7 pee parcdy uf on ibis ode, addressed 10 a nobleman mach 
to has glass, cexcribing the progrenive effetts of drioking: 
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% My bosom glow'd; the subtle flame © 
Ran quite through all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My cars with hollow mute range 

IV. LINE 
* In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd z S 
My blood with gentle horrors thalld ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 
I fainted, sunk, and dy'd away,” * 


Instead of giving any character of this last translation, 
shall desire my learned reader to look into the eriticisms 
which Low61nus has made upon the original. By that 
means he will know. to which of the translations he 
ought to give the preference. I hall only. add, that 
this translation is written in the very spirit of Sayyno» 
and as near the Greek as the genius of our language will 
possibly suffer. 

Lowe6rnus has observed that this description of love 
in SaypHo is an exact copy of nature, and that all the 
c'rcum$tances which follow one another in auch an hurry 

of sentiments, notwithstanding they appear repugnant 
to each nnn, 
of love. 

2 —— e er U | 
through whose hands this ode has passed, has taken oc- 
casion from it to mention a- circumstance related by 
PrurAncn. That author, in the famous story of Au- 
T10cHUs, who fell in love with Staa rostet, his mo- 
ther- in- law, and (not daring to discover his passion) 
pretended to be conſined to his bed by sickness; tells us, 
that Exas18TRATUs, the physician, ſound out the nature 
of his distemper by those symptoms ef love which he 
had learnt from Sarrne's writings. - Sruaronieg we 
in the room of the love-sick Prince; when those symp- 

toms discovered themselves to his physician ; and it io 

probable, that they were not very different from those 

which Sarrno here describes in a lover sitting\by bis 
3 mistress. 


U 
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mistress. The story of Awrrocnvs is so well known, 

that I need not add the 2 Wann rela- 
tion to my present e . Such © ht 
nn 
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HUMAN at's a very deformed, or a very 
beautiful ohject, according to the different lights in 
which it is viewed. When we bee men of inflamed 
passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one another to 
g | pieces by open violence, or undermining each other by 
secret treachery; when we observe base and narrow 
ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest means: 
when we behold men mixed in society as if it were for 
the destruction of it; we are even ashamed of our 
species, and out of humour with our own being. But 
in another light, When we behold them mild, good, and 
benevolent; full of a generous regard for the public pro- 
sperity, compass ionating each other's distresses, and re- 
lieving each other's wants, we enn hardly believe they 
are creatures of the same kind. In this view they ap- 
pear gods to each other; in the exercise of the noblest 
113 | | | power, 
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power, that of doing good; and the grestest compli- 
ment we have ever been able to make to our own 
has been by calling this disposition of mind Humanity. 
We cannot but observe 8 pleasure arising in our own. 
breast upon the seeing or hearing of a generous action, 
even when we are wholly disinterosted im it! Teannot 
give a more proper mstance of this, than by à letter 
from PI Ix Y, in which he recommends # friend in the 
most handsome manner, and methinks, it would be a 
great pleasure to know the success of this opistle, though 
each party — Bt has . 9 
een % * „% anne 
| — 115297 5 
TO MAXIMUS. +» Un at tren! 

Wuar I ehould gisdy de — fiend deyoaryl 
think I may now with confidence request for a friend of 
mine. AnnAxus MaTurros is the most considerable 
man of his country: when Pall him 80, I do not speak 
with relation to his fortune, though that io very plenti- 
ful, but / to his integrity, justice, gravity; and prudence 
his advice is useful to me in business, and his judgment 
in matters of learning. His fidelity, truth, and good 
understanding, are very great; besides this; he loves me 
as you do, than which I cannot” ey any thing" that 
signifies- a warmer affeQion.” He has nothing"that's 
aspiring ; and, though he might rise to the highest order 
of nobility, he keeps himself in an inferior rank; yet 
| think myself bound to use my endeavours to serve 
and promote him; and would therefore find the means 
of adding something to his honours while he neither 
expects nor knows it; nay, though he should refuse it; 


Something, in short, I would have for him that maybe 


honourable, but not troublesome; and Tintreat that you 
will procure him the first thing of this kind that offers; 
by which you will not only oblige me, but him aleo: 
for though he does not covet it, I know he will be as 
grateful in be 94-4 ag favour "_ —— 
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. * Tay reflections in edu ——— ser- 
vile manner of education now in use, have given birth 
to an ambition, which, unless you discountenance it, will, 

J doubt, engage me in 2 very difficult, though not 
ungtateful adventure. I am about to undertake, for 
the sake of the British youth, to instruct them in auch 
a manner, that the most dangerous page in Vireir or 
Howes inay be read by them with n e un | 
with perfect safety to their persons. 5 

Could I prevail 80 far as to be ee. with the 
protection of some few of them (for I am not hero 
enough to rescue many) my design is to retire with 
them to an agreeable solitude, though within the neigh - 
bourhood of a city, for the convenience of their being 
instructed in music, dancing, drawing, designing, or any 
other such accomplishments, which it is conceived may 
make as proper diversions for them, and almost as plea- 
sant, as the little 'gordid games which dirty school-boys 
are so much delighted with. It may easily be imagined, 
how such a pretty society, conversing with none be- 
neath themselves, and sometimes admitted, as perhaps 
not unentertaining parties, amongst better company, 
commended and caressed for their little performgnces, 
and turned by such converaations to a certain gallantry 
of soul, might be brought early acquainted with some 
of the most polite English writers. This having given 
them some tolerable taste of books, they would make 
themselves masters of the Latin tongue by methods fur 


easier than those in Lit Tv, with as little difficulty: or 


reluctance as young ladies learn to speak French or to 
eing Italian Operas, When they had advanced thus far, 
it would be time to form their taste something more 
exactly. One that had any true relish of fine writing, 
might, with great pleasure both to himself and them, 
run over together with them the best Roman historiane, 
poets, and orators, and point out their more remarkable 


beauties ; ; give them a short scheme of chronology ” 
8 lit 
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little view of geography, medals, astronomy, or what 
else might best feed the busy inquisitive humour $0 
natural to that age. Such, of them as had the least spark 
of genius, when it was-onve-ewakened by the shining 
thoughts and great senuments of those admired writers, 
could not, I believe, be easily with-held from attempt» - 
ing that more difficult sister language, whose exaited 
beauties they would have heard 0 often. celebrated as the 
pride and wonder of the whole learned world. In the 
mean while, it would be requisite to exercise their style 
in writing any light pieces that ask more of fancy than 
of judgment : and that frequently in their native lan- 
guage, which every one, methinks, Should be most con- 
cerned to cultivate, especially letters, in which a gentle- 
man mu-t have 80 frequent occasions to distingulsk 
himself. A set of genteel good - natured youths" fallen 
into such à manner of life, would form almost u little 
academy, and doubtless prove no such contemptible 
companions, as might not often tempt a wiser man to 
mingle himself in their diversious, aud draw them into 
such serious sports as might prove nothing less in- 
structing than the gravest lessons. 1 doubt not but it 
might be made some of their favourite plays, to gontend 
which of them shauld reite a beautiful part of a hoοj 
or oration most gracefully, or sometimes to join, in 
acting a scene of Trans, Sornoctze, or our oon 
SHAKESPEAB, The cause af Miro might again be 
pleaded before more favourable judges, Casan a second 
time be taught to tremble, and another race of Athe- 
nians be atresh enraged at the ambition of another 
Pulkir. Amidst these noble amusemenits# wecoutd' 
hope to see the early dawnings of our imagination daily 
brighten into sense, heir innocence improve into vi tiue, 
and their — 9 nn to a go 
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LOOKING Aer: the: letters which 1 how. lately: = 
ceived. from my .correspondents, I. met with the follows: 
ing one, Which is written with such a spirit of politeness, 
that oh not hut be very much pleased with it my- 
= not but it ere as Ons mien 


Wi ai hu 
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Vo, who are no 00 nne 9 
not but have observed the awe they often strike on 'sach/ 
as are obliged to exert any talent before them. Th 
is sort of elegant distress, to which ingenuous minds 
are the most liable, and may therefore deserve some re- 
marks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, who has 
put his enemy to flight in the field, has been in the ut- 
most disorder upon making à speech before a body of 
his friends at home. One would think there was some 
kind of fascination in the eyes of a large circle of peo- 
ple, when darting altogether upon one person. I have 
Seen a new actor ina tragedy 0 hound up by it as to be 
Scarce able to speak or move, and have: expected he. 
would have, died above three acts before the dagger or 
cup of, poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, 


nn an one were at first introduced as a ghost, or a 
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ae. until be nan 


some living part. eme off . 


As this sudden Thos! whe one's 4015 abe we u diſnte 
dence, which is not displeasing,-it: impliesat the aan: 
time the greatest respect to an audience that can be. It 


is a sort of mute eloquence, which pleads for their favour 
much better than words eould: do; aud we find theit 


generosity naturally moved to support those who ure in 
zo much perplexity to entertain them, I was extremely; 


pleased with a late instance of this kind at the Opera of 


Almabide, in the encourageme nt given to a young 
singer,“ whose more than ordinary concern on het. first 


appearance, recommended her no less than her agreeable 


voice, and just performance. Meer bashfulness with- 


out merit is aukward; and merit without modesty, in- 
solent. But modest merit has a double claim to ac- 


ceptance, and 2 meets Dn. patrons as 


beholders. 4 26 zel ff ants nt th 
We I am c. H 
— ͤ — Toner „nun 


Ir — —e—W chouldienert heben 


advantage i in an assembly, whether it be his part either 


to sing or speak, ho lies under too great oppressions of 
modesty, I remember, upon talking with a friend of 


mine concerning the force of pronunciation, our dis- 


course led us into the enumeration of the several organs 
of speech which an orator ought to have in perfection, 
as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the nuse, the palate, 


and the wind-pipe. Upon which, says my friend; your 
have n bee egen 


that is the forehead. 1 * 50 ' 
But naten — * uf — ebstudte 


the tongue, and renders it unfit for its oſſices, a due pro- 


portion of it is thought so requisite to an orator, that 
rhetoricians have recommended it to their disciples as a, 
particular in their art. Cie tells us that he never 
liked an orator, whe gig at appear in some little con- 
395 4 668 1 940374 9991 fusion 
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fusion at the beginning of his speech, and confesses'that 
he himself never entered upon an oration without 
trembling and concern. It is, indeed, a kind of defe- 
rence which is due to a great assembly, and seldom fails 
to raise a benevolence in the audience towards the per- 
on who speaks. My correspondent has taken notice 
that the bravest men often appear timorous on these oc- 
casions, as indeed we may observe, that there is gene- 
oy ho creatie more impudent than a town * 
g e 8 ted frigida bell 
Dexter | 
| vine. AN. xi. 338. 


Bold n 
eden in te cd, he hund th e, | 
DRYDEN, 


A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifications 
of Draxces in Virgil; as Homzn, to express # man 
both timorous and saucy, makes use of a kind of point, 
which is very rarely to be met with in his writings; 
namely, that 1 _ the en of a dog, but the heart of 
2 — | 
A just nd — modesty does not only re- 
commend eloquence, but sets off every great talent 
which a man can be possessed of. It heightens all the 
virtues which it accompanies ; like the shades in paint- 
ings, it raises and rounds every figure, and makes the 
colours more beautiful, RUA not so 3 as 1 
would be without it. 
Modesty is not only an ornament, but as a — 
virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
soul, which makes her shrink and . herself 
from every thing that has danger in it. It is auch an 
exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun the first ap- 
I pearance of every thing which is hurtful. © 
I cannot at present recollect either the as or time 
of what I am going to mention; but I have read 80me- 
where'in the history of ancient Greece, that the women 
| K .” of 
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of the country were seized with an undccountable me- 
lancholy, which disposed several of them to make away 
with themelves. The $enate, after having tried many 
expedients to prevent this self-murder, which was $0 
frequent among them, publighed an edit, That if any 
woman whatever should lay violent hands upon herself, 
her corpse should be exposed naked in the street, and 
deagged bout the city in the most publie manner. This 

_ edict immediately put a stop to the praciee which was 
before so common. We may zee in this instance the 
strength of female modesty, which was able to overcome 
the violence even of madness and despair,” The fear of 
shame in the fair set, was in tos days more prevalent 
than that of death. ' 

If Modeoty has v0 great an influence over our ae 
and is in many cases 80 impregnable a feuce to virtue; 
what can more undermine morality than that politeness 
which reigns among the unthinking part, of mankind, 
and treats as unfashionable the most ingenuous part of 
our behaviour; which recommends impudence as good 
breeding, and keeps a man always in countenance, not 
because he is innocent, but because he is shameless? 

- SEXECA thought modesty 80 great a check to vice, 
that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, and 
advises us to raise it in ourselves upon imaginary oc» 
cas ions, When such as are real do not offer themselves; 
for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we are 
by ourselves, and in our greatest solitudes, we should 
fancy that Caro stands before us and sees every thing 
we do. In short, if you banish Modesty out of the / 
world, she carries away with her half the virtye that is 
in it. 

After these refleQions on Modesty, as it is a Virtus $ 
I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty, which 
Justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which those per- 
sons very often discover, who value themselves most 
upon a well-bred confidence. This happens when a 
man is ashamed to a& up to his reason, and would.not 

| f upon 
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upon any consideration be surprised in the practice of 
those duties, for the performance of which he, was gent 
into the world. Many an impudent libertine would 
blush to be caught in a serious discourse, and would 

scarce be able to shew his head, after having discloged a 
religious thought. Deceney of behaviour, all outward 
she w of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully 
avoided by this set of shame -faced people, as what 
would disparage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly 
bring them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of 
spirit, such a, despicable cowardice, such a degenerate 
abject state of mind, as one would think human nature 
incapable of, did we not meet witli I ET 
it in ordinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious „eee dh 
makes a man ashamed of his person, his birth, his pro- 
fession, his property, or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not in his chaice to prevent, and it is not in his 
power to rectify. If a man appears vidieulous by any 
of the aforementioned circumstances, he becomes much 
more so by being out of countenance for them. They 
should rather give him occasion to exert a noble spirit, 
and to palliate those imperfections which are not in his 
power, by those perfections which are; or to use a very 
witty allusion of an eminent author, he should imitate 
Cz$sAR, who, because his head was es, nn Gat 
2 „in en 466 245 | 
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MY wise and good friend, Sir Anprew Freerort, di- 
vides himts&f almost equally between the town and the 


country: His time in town is given up to the public, 


and the management of his private fortune; and after 
every three or four days spent in this manner, he retires 


for as many to his seat within a few miles of the town, 


to the enjoyment of himself, his family, and his friend. 
Thus dusiness and pleasure, or rather in Sir Axpnw, 


labour and rest, recommend each other. They take 


their turns with so quick a vieissitude, that neither be- 


comes a habit, or takes possess ion of the whole man ; nor 


is it possible he should be surfeited with either. Toften 
see him at our club in good humour, and yet sometimes 
too with an air of care in his looks; but in his country 
retreat he is always unbent, and such a companion as I 
could desire; and therefore I seldom wo ts 1 one 
with him when he is pleased to invite me. 2 
The other day, as soon as we were got into his + riot; 
two or three beggars on each side hung upon the doors, 
and solicited our charity with the mn rhetoric of a sick 
wife or husband at home, three or four helpless little 
children, all starving with cold and hunger. We were 
forced to part with some money to get rid of their in- 


* ; 
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Portunity ; and then we proceeded on our journey with 


the blessings and acclamations of these people. 

« Well then, says Sir Anpxew, © we go off with the 
prayers and good wishes of the beggars, and perhaps 
too our healths will be drunk at the next ale-house: 80 
all we shall be able to value ourselves upon, is, that we 
have promoted the trade of the victualler and the ex- 
cises of the government. But how few ounces of wool 
do we. see upon the backs of those poor creatures ? And 
when they shall next fall in our way, they will hardly 
be better dressed; they must always live in rags to 
look like objects of compassion. If their families too 
are such as they are represented, it is certain they can- 
not be better clothed, and must be a great deal worse 
fed. - One would think potatoes should be all their 
bread, and their drink the pure element ; and then what 


goodly customers are the farmers like to have for their 


wool, corn, and cattle? Such customers, and such a 
consumption, cannot choose but advance the landed in- 
terest, and hold up the rents of the gentlemen. 

« But of all men living, we merchants who live by 


buying and selling, ought never to encourage beggars. 


The goods which we export are, indeed, the product of 
the lands, but much the greatest part of their value is 
the labour of the people; but how much of thebe peo- 


ple's labour shall we export whilst we hire them $o sit 


still? The very alms they receive from us, are the 
wages of idleness. I have often thought that no man 
should be permitted to take relief from the parigh, or to 
ask it in the street, until he has first purchased as much 
as possible of his own livelihood by the labour of his 
own hands; and then the public ought only to be taxed 


to make good the deficiency, If this rule was strictij 


observed, we should see every where such a multitude 
of new labourers, as would, in all probability, reduce 


the prices of all our manufactures. It is the very. liſe of 
merchandise to buy cheap and sell dear. The merchant 


ought 


. 
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ought to make his out- et as cheap 26 possible, that he 
may find the greater profit upon his returns ; and no- 
t ing will enable him to do this like the reduction of 
the price of labour upon all our manufactures. This 
too would be the ready way to increase the number of 
our foreign markets. The abatement of the price of 
the manufature would pay for the carriage of it to 
more distant countries; and this consequence would be 
equally beneficial both to the landed. and trading in- 
terests, As 80 great an, addition of labouring hands 
would produce this happy consequence both to. the 
merchant and the gentleman, our liberality to common 
beggars, and every other obstruction to the increase of 
labourers, must be equally pernicious to bot. 
Sir Anprgw then, went on to affirm, That the re- 
duction of the prices of our manufactures by the addition 
of so many new hands, would be no inconvenience to 
any man: but observing I was something startled at 
the assertion, he made a short pause, and then resumed 
the discourse. It may seem, says he, © a paradox, 
that the price of labour should be reduced without an 
abatement of wages, or that wages can be abated with- 
out any inconvenience to the labourer, and yet nothing 
is more certain than that both these things may happen. 
The wages of the labourers make the greatest part of 
the price of every thing that is useful; and if in pro- 
portion with the wages the prices of all other things 
zhouid be abated, every labourer with less wages would 
till be able to purchase as many necessaries of life; 
where then would be the inconvenience ? But the price 
of labour may be reduced by the addition of more 
hands to a manufacture, and yet the wages of persons 
remain as high as ever. The admirable Sir WiLL1an 
Perry has given examples of this in some of his 
writings: one of them, as I remember, is that of a 
watch, which I shall endeavour to explain so as shall 
Suit my present purpose. It is certain that a single 
watch could not be made 80 cheap in proportion by one 
my 
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only man, as' a hundred watches 'by a hundred; 
for as there is vast variety in the work, no one per- 
son could equally suit himself to alt the purts of it; 
the manufactute would be tedious, and at last but 
clumsily performed. But if a handred watches were 
to be made by a hundred men, the cases maybe assigned 
to one, the dials to another, the wheels to another, the 
csprings to another, and every other part to a proper 
artist. As there would be no need of perplexiug any 
one person with two much variety, every one would 
be able to perform his single part with greater skill and 
expedition; and the hundred watches would be finished 
in one-fourth part of the time of the first one, and 
one of them at one- fourth part of the cost, though the 
, "wages of every man were equal. The reduction of 
the price of the manufacture would increase the de- 
mand of it, all the same hands would be still employed, 
and as well paid. The same rule will hold in the cloth- 
ing, the shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. "And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduee the price of them; the labourer will still 
have as much wages, and will consequently be enabled 
to purchase more conveniencies of life; so that every 
interest in the nation would receive a benefit from'the 
the increase of our working people. 967,981 
« Besides, I see no occasion for this charity to com- 
mon beggars, since every beggar is an inhabitant 'of'® 
parish, and every parish is taxed to the maintenande of 
their own poor. For my own part, I cannot be mightily 
pleased with the laws which have done this, which have 
provided better to feed than employ the poor, We have 
aà tradition from our forefathers, that after the fret of 
those laws was made, they were incu with _—_— 
mous song; 


: | 10 nie 
«+ Hang oro, and cast away ce 1 de AA 
The parish is bound to find us, &c. | 


« « And if we will be so good natures to maintain thn 
without 
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without work, they can do no less in return than 6s 


us The Merry Beggars. 
„What then? Am I against all acts of charity? 


God forbid ! 1 know of no virtue in the Gospel that is 
in more pathetic expressions recommended to our 


practice. I was hungry and ye gave me no meat, 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink, naked and ye clothed 


me not, a stranger and ye took me not in, sick and in 


prison and ye visited me not. Our Blessed Saviour 
treats the exercise or neglect of charity towards a, poor 
man, as the performance or breach of his duty towards 
himself. I shall endeavour to obey the will of my 
Lord and Master: and therefore if an industrious man 
Shall submit to the hardest labour and coarsest fare, 
, rather than endure the shame of taking relief trom the 
parish, or Toru it in the street, this is the hungry, the 
thirsty, and the naked; and I ought to believe, if any 


man is come lrither for shelter against prosecution or 


oppression, this is the stranger, and I ought to take him 
in. If any countryman of our own is fallen into the 
hands of infidels, and lives in a state of miserable capti- 
vity, this is the man in prison, and I should contribute 
to his ransom. I qught to give to an hospital of in- 
valids, to recover as many useful sybjects as | can; but 
I «hall bestow none of my bounties upon an alms-house 
of idle people; and for the same reason I should not 
think it a reproach to me if 1 had withheld my charity 
from those common beggars, But we prescribe better 
rules than we are able to practise; we are ashamed not 
to give into the mistaken customs of our country: but 
at the same time, I cannot but think it a reproach worse 
than that of common swearing, that the idle and the 
abandoned are suffered in the name of Heaven, and all 
that is sacred, to extort from Christian and tender 
minds, a supply to a profligate way of life, that is al- 
ways to be supported, but never relieved.” 

| 8 
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= 
Tanquam hzc sint nostri medieina ſuroris, 
Aut Deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat. . 
| VII d. ze. . v. 6. 
« As if by these, my sufferings I could ease; $4 ' 
Or by my pains the God of love appease. 


DRYDEN, 
= BP . ]—.......... 


ACCOUNT OF THOSE WHO TOOK THE LOVER'S LEAP, 


* 


I 8$HALL in this paper discharge myself of the pro- 
mise I have made to the public, by obliging them with 
a translation of the little Greek manuscript, which is 

said to have been a piece of those records that were 
preserved in the Temple of AroLLo, upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate. It is a short history of the Lover's 
Leap, and is inscribed, “ An Account of Persons, Male 
and Female, who offered up their Vows in the Temple of 
the Pythian AroLLo in the Forty-sixth Olympiad, and 
leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the Tonian. 

Sea, in order to cure themselves of the Passion of Love. 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only men- 
tioning the name of the lover who leaped, the person he. 
leaped for, and relating, in short, that he was either 

_ cured, or killed, or maimed. by the fall. It indeed gives 
the names of so many who died by it, that it would have 
looked like a bill of mortality, had I translated it at full 

"> length; I have therefore made an abridgment of it,, 
and only extracted such particular passages as have 
something extraordinary, either in the case, or in the 
| tots | cu xe, 
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cure, or in the fate of the person who i is mentioned in it. 
After this short preface take the account as follows, 

Barrvs, the son of Mexartcas the Sicilian, leaped 
for Bous ve the musician: got rid of his passion with 
the loss of his right leg and arm, which were broken in 
the fall. | 

MEeL1884, in love with Dots very mock Wed 
but escaped with life. 

Cyn1sca, the wife of Vecntinds, being in love with 
Lycvus; and Xs0n1xts her husband being in love with 
EvritLa; (which had made this married couple very 
uneasy to one another for several years) both the hus- 
band and the wife took the leap by consent; they both 
of them escaped, and have lived OP happily together 
ever since. 

Lartss4, a viryin of Theouly, deverted by PLexre- 
us, after a courtship of three years; she stood upon 
the brow of the promontory for some time, and after 
having thrown down à ring, a bracelet, and a little 
picture, with other presents which she had received from 
Piexieevs, She threw hervelf into the sea, and was 
taken up alive. 

V. B. Laniss4, before she leaped, mais an offering of 
a silver Cupid in the Temple of Arorto. A 

Stuærua, in love with Daran, MyNnDIANn, periched 
in the fall. My 

Cuannxvs, the drother of Bara; in love with 
Rnovoye the courtesan, having spent his whole estate 
upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in the begin- 
ning of his amour, but would not hearken to her until 
he was reduced to his last talent; being forsaken by 
Rnopoys, at length resolved to take the leap. Terios 
in it. : 

— A beautiful youth of Eernvs, in hows with 
Praxtvos, the wife of Tarsers, escaped without da 
mage, saving, only that two of his fore- teeth, were 
struck out and his 3 . 9 a 

; — 
K 2 
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. Crxona, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable for 
the death of her husband, was resolved to take this leap 


in order to get rid of her passion for his memory; but 


being arrived at the promontory, she there met with 
Drumacnvs the Milesian, and after a short conversa- 
tion with him, laid aside the thoughts of her leap, and 
married him in the Temple of AroLLo. _ 

N B. Her widow's weeds are still geen hanging upin 
the western corner of the temple. 

OLen1ts, the fisherman, having received a box on the 
ear from TuesTYL1s the day before, and being deter- 
mined to have no more to do with her, leaped, and es- 
caped with life, 

 ATALANTA, an old maid, whose cruelty had ad 
years before driven two or three despairing lovers to 
this leap; being now in the fifty-fifth year of her age, 
and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck in 
the fall. 

HirrAkchus, being pass ionately fond of his own wite, 
who was enamoured of BaTtyYLLus, leaped, and died 


of his fall; upon which his wife married her gallant. 


TerTryx, the dancing-master, in love with OLyMPia, 
an Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock with 
great agility, but was crippled i in the fall. * 

Driacoras, the usurer, in love with his cook - lids 
he peeped several times over the precipice, but his 
heart misgiving him, he went back, and married her 
that evening. 

Cinzpus, after having entered his own name in the 
Pythian records, being asked the name of the person 
whom he leaped for, being ashamed to discover it, he 
was set aside, and not suffered to leap. 4 

Evunica; a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love - 
with Euaynares., Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 

v. 3. This was the second time of her leaping. 

- Hesyznus, a young man of Tarentum, in love 
his master's dahghter. Drowned, the boats not coming 
in soon enough to his relief. 


FP 


SAPpPHO, 
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Sarrno, the Lesbian, in love with ** arrived 
at the Temple of AroLLo, habited like a bride in gar- 
ments as white as snow. She wore a garland of myrtle 
on her head, and carried in her hand the little musical 
instrument of her own invention. After having sung 
an hymn to AyoLLo, she hung up her garland on one 
zide of his altar, and her harp on the other. She then 
tucked up her vestments like a Spartan virgin, and 
amidst thousands of spectators, who were anxious for 
her safety, and offered up vows for her deliverance, 


marched directly forwards to the utmost summit of the - 


promontory, where, after having repeated a stanza of 
her own -verses, which we could not hear, she threw 
herself off the rock with such an intrepidity as was 
never before observed in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were present related, that 
they saw her fall into the sea, from whence she never 
rose again; though there were others who affirmed 
that she never came to the bottom of her leap, but that 
she was changed into a swan as she fell, and that they 
| raw her hovering in the air under that shape. But 
whether or no the whiteness and fluttering of her gar- 
ments might not deceive those who looked upon her, or 
whether she might not reaily be metamorphosed into that 
musical and melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the 

Lesbians.+ 
Arcæus, the famuus Lyric-poet, who had for some 
time been passionately in love with Sarruo, arrived at 
the promontory of Leucate that very evening, in order 
to take the leap upon her account; but hearing that 
vc. 3 Bare 


| * «The $engibility of Sax no, (ay as the Younger A ACHAR- 
515) was extreme. She Joved PHAaon, who for ber 
aus 7 attempts mer wi 5 bim back, E 5 
— either wi 
leap of Leucate, and perished in the — dt 
+ The Author of the Younger AnaCHArg1s is at great 
ins to vindicate Sa ryueK from the charge dizolutencs, 
e observes in a note, that nothing tending to substantiate that 
xcuation is to be found in authors near ber own time. 
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Sarrno had been there before him, and that her body 
could be no where found, he very generously lamented 
her fall, and is said to have written his hundred and 


twenty-fifth Ode upon that occasion. 


LEAPED IN THIS OLYMPIAD 280. 
Males, - - - 124 
55 Females, - 126 
40 Cured, — 120 
Males, = - 5 
Females, - - 69 
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vellem in amiciti4 sic errare mus. ; 
| NOR, I SAT. lil. 41. 
« [ wish this error in our friendship reign'd.”” * 
6 | | arten. 
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ON GOOD NATURED LIES, ALSO A LETTTER ON 
W 
0 | —— - 

| YoU very often — people, after à story has been 
told with some entertaining circumstances, tell it over 
again with particulars that destroy the jest, but give 
light into the truth of the narration. This sort of ve- 
racity, though it is impertinent, has something amiable 
in it, because it proceeds from the love of truth, even on 
frivolous occasions. If such honest amendments do not 
promise an agreeable companion, they do a sincere 
friend ; for which reason one should allow them so much 
of our time, if we fall into their company, as to set us 
right in matters that can do us no manner of harm, he- 
ther the facts be one way or the other. Lies which, 
are told out of arrogance and ostentation, a man should 
detect in his own defence, because he should not be 
triumphed over. Lies which are told out of 'malice, he 

should expose, both for his own sake and the rest of 
mankind, because every man should rise against a com- 
mon enemy : but the officious Liar, many have argued, 
is to be excused, because it does some man good, and no 
man hurt. The man who made more than ordinary 
speed from a fight in which the Athenians were beaten, 
and told them they had obtained a comp'eat victory and 
| F ny 4 - put 
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put the whole city into the utmost joy and exultation, 
was checked by the magistrates for this falsehood; but 
excused himself by saying, O Athenians ! am I your 
enemy because I gave you wo happy days? This fel- 
low did to a whole people what an acquaintance of mine 
does every day he lives, in some eminent degree, to par- 
ticular persons. He is ever lying people into good 
humour, and, as PLaTo said, it was allowable in phy- 
sicians to lye to their patients to keep up their spirits, I 
am half doubtful whether my friend's behaviour is not 
as excusable. His manner is to express himself surprised 
at the chearful countenance of a man whom he observes 
diffident of himself; and generally, by that means, makes 
his lie a truth. He will, as if he did not know any thing 
of the circumstance, ask one whom he knows at variance 
with another, what is the meaning that Mr. Such-a-one, 
naming his adversary, does not applaud him with that 
heartiness which formerly he has heard him? © He said 
indeed, (continues he) I would rather have that man 
for my friend than any man in England ; but for an 
enemy! — This melts the person he talks to, who ex- 
pected nothing but downright raillery from that ide. 
According as he sees his practices succeed, he goes to 
the opposite party, and tells him, he cannot imagine 
how it happens that some people know one another 80 
little; « you spoke with so much coldness of a gentle- 
man who said more good of you, than, let me tell you, 
any man living deserves. The success of one of these 
incidents was, that the next time that one of the adversa- 
ries spied the other, he hems after him in the public 
street, and they must crack a bottle at the next tavern, 
that used to turn out of the other's way to avoid one 
another's eye-shot. He will tell one beauty she was 
commended by another, nay, he will tay she gave the 
woman he speaks to, the preference in a particular for 
which che herself is admired. The pleasantest confusion 
imaginable is made through the whole town by my 
friend's indirect offices. You chall 0 A 
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after half a year's absence, and mutual railing at each 
other, every day of that time. They meet with a thou- 
sand lamentations for so long a separation, each party 
naming herself for the greatest delinquent, if the other 
can possibly be 80 good as to forgive her, which she has 
no reason in the world, but from the knowledge of her 
goodness, to hope for. Very often a whole train of rail- 
ers of each side tire their horses in setting matters right; 
which they have said during the war between the 
parties; and a whole circle of acquaintance are put into 
a thousand pleasing passions and sentiments, instead of 
the pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and malice. 

The worst evil I ever observed this man's falsehood 
occasion has been, that he turned detraction into flattery. 
He is well skilled in the manners of the world, and by 
overlooking what men really are, he grounds his artifices 
upon what they have a mind to be; Upon this founda- 
tion, if two distant friends are brought together, and the 
cement seems to be weak, he never rests until he finds new 
appearances to take off all remains of ill-will, and that by 
new misunderstandings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

1 ; 
ro THE SPECTATOR. | oe 

Devonshire, Nov. 14, 1711. + 


- 


paw” | 
Tux xx arrived in this neighbourhood,two days ago, , 
one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who being 
attended at his entry with a servant of his own, besides a ' 
countryman he had taken up for a guide, excited the cu- 4 
riosity of the village to learn whence and what he might 5; 
be. The countryman (to whom they app'ied as moat \ 1 
easy of access) knew littie more than that the gentleman = 
came from London to travel apd zee fashions, and was, - 4+ 
as he heard say, a Freethinker. What religion that | 
might be, he could not tell: and for bis own part, if they 14 
bad not told him the man was a Freethinker, he dhould * 
have guessed, by his way of talking, he was little better 
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than a Heathen ; excepting only that he had been a good 
geutleman to him, and made him drunk twice in one day, 
over and above what they had bargained for. . 
I do not look upon the simplicity of this, and zeveral 
odd inqu.ries with which I shall not trouble you, to be 
wondered at, much less can I think that our youths of 
fine wit, and enlarged understandings, have any reason 


to laugh. there is no necessity that every squire in 


Great-Britain should know what the word Freethinker 
stands for; but it were much to be w.shed, that they who 
value themselves upon that conceited title, were a little 
better iustructed in what it ought to stand for; and that 
they would not persuade-themselves a man is really and 
truly a Freethinker, in any tolerable sense, merely by 
virtue of his being an Atheist, or an Infidel of any other 
distinction. It may be doubted with good reason, whe- 
ther there ever was in nature, a more abject, slavish, and 
bigotted generation than the tribe of Beauz Esprits, at 
present so prevailing in this island. Their pretension 
to be Freethinkers, is no other than rakes have to be 
free-livers, and savages to be free-men; that is, they can 
think whatever they have a mind to, and give them- 
selves up to whatever conceit the extravagancy of their 
inclination, or their fancy, shall suggest ; they can think 
as wildly as they talk and act, and will not endure that 
their wit should be controuled by such formal things 
as decency and common sense. Deduction, coherence, 
consistency, and all the rules of reason they accordingly 
disdain, as too precise and mechanical for men of a liberal 
education. 

© This, as faras I could ever learn from their writings, 
or my own obcerv. tion, is a true account of the British 


Freethinker. Our visttant here who gave occasion ta 


this paper, has brought with him a new system of com- 


mon sense, the particulars of which I am not yet ac- 


quainted with, but will lose no opportunity of informing 
myself whether it contain any thing worth Mr. Syzc- 


. $ notice, In the mean time, Sir, I cannot. but 
Ar 
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think it would be for the good of mankind, if you would 
take this subject into your consideration, and convince 
the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiousness is 
not freedom; or if such a paradox will not be understood, 
that a prejudice towards Atheism is not eG 
1 am, 
Sin, ö 
Four most humble N 
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TUE TRUNK-MAKER IN T PLAYHOUSE. |-/\ 
—— . 
THERE is nothing which lies more within the pro- 
vidence of a SyecTaToR than public shows and di- 
versions; and as among these there are none which 
can pretend to vie with those elegant entertainments 
that are exhibited in our Theatres, I think it particularly 
incumbent on me to take notice of every thing that is re- 
markable in such numerous and refined assemblies. 
It is observed, that of late years there has been à cer- 
tain person in the upper gallery of the play-house, Who, 
when he is pleased with any thing that is acted upon 

the stage, expresses his approbation by à loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainscot, which may be heard 
7 , 8 over 
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over the whole theatre. The person is commonly' 
known by the name of the Txunx-MAxER ix the Upper 
Gallery. Whether it be that the blow he gives on these 
occasions resembles that which is often heard in the 
shops of such artisans, or that he was supposed to have 
| been a real Trunk-maker, who, after the finishing of his 
day's work, used to unbend his mind at these public di- 
versions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot certainly 
tell, There are some, I know, who have been foolishr 
+ enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts the upper 
| gallery, and from time to time makes those 'strange 
| | noises ; and the rather, because he is observed to be 
| louder than ordinary every time the Ghost of Hamer 
| | appears. Others have reported, that it is a dumb man, 
who has chosen this way of uttering himself when he is 
transported with any thing he sees or hears. Others 
will have it to be a play-house Thunderer, that exerts 
himself after this manner in the upper gallery, when he 
has nothing to do upon the roof. 
But after having made it my business to get the best 
information I could -in a matter of this moment, I find 
that the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large 
black man, whom no body knows. He generally leans 
forward on a huge oaken plant wi t attention to 
every thing that passes upon the stage. He is never 
seen to smile; but upon hearing any thing that pleases 
him, he takes up his staff with both hands, and lays it 
upon the next piece of timber that stands in his way 
with exceeding vehemence: after which, he composes 
himself in his former posture, till such time as dome 
thing new sets him again at work. 
It has been observed, his blow is so well timed, that 
the most judicious critic could never except against it. 
As on as any shining thought is expressedin the poet, 
or any uncommon grace appears in the actor, he smites 
- the bench or wainscot. If the audience does not concur 
with him, he 8mites a second time, and if the audience is 
| not 
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not yet awakened, looks round him with great wrath, 
and repeats the blow a third time, which never fails to 
produce the clap. He sometimes lets the audience be- 
gin the clap of themselves, and at the conclusion their 
applause ratifies it with a single thwack. 

He is of so great use to the play-house, that it is naid 
a former director of it, upon his not being able to pay 
his attendance by reason of sickness, kept one in pay to 
officiate for him until such time as he recovered; but 
the person so employed, though he laid about him with 
incredible violence, did it in uch wrong places, that the 
audience soon found out that it was not their old friend 
the Trunk- maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted him» 
self with vigour this season. He sometimes plies at 
the Opera; and upon NicoLin1's first appearance was 
said to have demolished three benches in the fury of 

his applause. He has broken half a dozen oaken plants 
upon Doccer, “ and seldom goes away from a tragedy 
of SHAKESPEAR, Without leaving the wainscot en- 
tremely $shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his obetreperous 
approbation, but very chearfully repair at their own cost 
whatever damages he makes. They had once a thought 
of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his use, that 
should be made of a very sounding plank, in order to 
render his strokes more deep and mellow; but as this 
might not have been distinguished from the music of a 
kettle-drum, the project was laid aside. 

In the mean while, I cannot but 3 
great use it is to an audience, that a person should thus 
preside over their heads like the director of a concert, 
in order to awaken theit attention, and beat time to 
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their applauses ; or to raise my simile, I have sometimes 
fancied the Trunk-maker, in the upper gallery, to be 
like Vire1L's ruler of the winds, seated upon the top of 
a mountain, who, when he struck his sceptre upon the 
side of it, roused an a and set the n cavern 
in an uproar, * 

It is certain, the Trend-mojer has ve; many a _ 
play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, 
who would not otherwise have been taken notice of, 
It is very visible, as the audience is not a little abashed, 
if they find themselves betrayed into a clap, when their 
friend in the upper gallery does not come into it; 80 the 
actors do not value themselves upon the clap, but regard 
it as a mere brutum fulmen, or empty noise, when it has 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know it has 
been given out by those who are enemies to the Trunt- 
maker, that he has sometinres been bribed to be in the 
interest of a bad poet, or a vicious player; but this is 
a surmise which has no foundation: his strokes are al- 
ways just, and his admonitions seasonable: he does not 
deal about his blows at random, but always hits the 
right nail upon the head. The inexpressible force 
wherewith he lays them on, sufficiently shews the evi- 
- dence and strength of his conviction, His zeal for a good 
author is indeed outrageous, and breaks down every 
fence and partition, every board and plank, that ow 
within the expression of his applause. ' , - jt 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in bar- 
ren speculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact 
without drawing something from them for the advan- 
tage of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty to make 
an hymble proposal, that whenever the Trunk - maler 
shall depart this life, or whenever be shall have lost the 
spring of his arm by sickness, old age, infirmity, or 


the like, some able-bodied critic should be e er to 
is 
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his post, and have à competent salary settled on him for 
life, to be furnished with bamboos for operas, crab- tree 
cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, at 
the public expence. And to the end that this place 

shouid be always disposed of actording to merit, I would 
have none preferred to it, who has not given convincing 
proofs both of a sound judgment and a strong arm, and 
who could not, upon occasion, either knock down an 
ox, or write a comment upon Hon ds Art of Poetry. 
In short, I would have him a due composition of Her- 
cores and AyoLLo, and so rightly qualified for this im- 
portant office, that the Trunk- maker may not be miszed 


by our posterity, 
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ON MARRIAGE, * 


© MR, SPECTATOR, 


«Y OU have not spoken in so direct a manner upon the 
subje& of Marriage as that important case deserves. It 
would not be improper to observe upon the peculiarity 
in the youth of Great Britain, of railing and laughing at 
the institution ; aud when they fall into it, from a pro- 
fligate habit of mind, being insensible of the satisfaction 
in that way of life, and treating their wives with the 
most barbarous disrespect. 

Particular circumstances, and cast of temper, must 
teach a man the probability. of mighty uneasiness in 
that state (for unquestionably some there are whose 
very dispositions are strangely averse to Conjugal 
Friendsbip) ; but no one, I believe, is by his own 
natural complexion prompted to teize and torment 
another for no reason but being nearly allied to him. 
And can there be any thing more base, or serve to sink 
a man so much below his own distinguishing characte- 
ristic, (I mean reason) than returning evil for good in 
$0 open a manner, as that of treating an helpless crea- 
ture with unkindness, who has had so good an opinion 
of him as to believe what he said relating to one of the 
greatest concerns of life, by delivering her happiness in 


this world to his care and protection ? Must not that 
man 
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man be abandoned even to all manner of humanity, who 
can deceive a woman with appearances. of affection and 
kindness, for no other end but to torment her with 
more ease and authority? Is any thing more unlike a 
gentleman, than when his honour is engaged for the per- 
forming his promises, because nothing but that can 
oblige him to it, to become afterwards false to his 
word, and be alone the occasion of misery to one Whose 
happiness he but lately pretended was dearer to him 
than his own ? Ought such a one to be trusted in his 
common affairs? or treated but as one whose honesty 
consisted only in his incapacity of being otherwise? 

© There is one cause of this usage no less absurd than 
common, which takes place among the more unthinking 
men; and that is, the desire to appear to their friends 
free and at liberty, and without those trammels they 
have 80 much ridiculed; * To avoid this they fly into 
the other extreme, and grow tyrants that they may 
zeem masters. Because an uncontroulable commmand 


of their own actions is a certain sign of entire dominion, 


they won't so much as recede from the government 
even in one muscle of their faces. A kind look they be- 
lieve would be fawning, and a civil answer yielding the 
zuperiority. To this must we attribute an austerity 
they betray in every action. What but this can put a 
man out of humour in his wife's company, though he is 
50 distinguishingly pleasant every where else? The 
bitterness of his replies, and the severity of his frowns 
to the tenderest of wives, clearly demonstrate, that an ill 
grounded fear of being thought too submissive, is at the 
bottom of this, as I am willing to call it, affected mo- 
roseness; but if it be suoh, only put on to convince his 
acquaintance of his entire dominion, let him take care of 
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the consequence, which will be certain and worse than 
the present evil; his seeming indifference will by de- 
grees grow into real contempt, and if it doth not 
alienate the affections of his wife for ever from him, 
make both him and her more miserable than if it really 
did so. | | 
© However inconsistent it may appear, to be thought 
a well-bred person has no small share in this clownish 
behaviour. A discourse therefore relating to good- 
breeding towards a loving and a tender wife, would be 
of great use to this sort of gentlemen, Could you but 
once convince them, that to be civil at least is not be- 
neath the character of a gentleman, nor even tender af- 
fection towards one who would make it reciprocal, be- 
trays any softness of effeminacy that the most mascu« 
line disposition need be ashamed of; could you satisfy 
them of the generosity of voluntary civility, and the 
greatness of soul that is conspicuous in benevolence 
without immediate obligations ; could you recommend 
to people's practice the saying of the gentleman quoted 
in one of your speculations, That he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to make the inclinations of a wo- 
man of merit go along with her duty: could you, I say, 
persuade these men of the beauty and reasonableness of 
this sort of behaviour, I have 80 much charity for some 
of them at least, to believe you would convince them 
of a thing they are only ashamed to allow. Besides, 
you would recommend that state in its truest, and con- 
gequently its most agreeable colours; and the gentle - 
men, who have for any time been such proſessed ene- 
mies to it, when occasion should serve, would return 
you their thanks for asisting their interest in prevailing 
over their prejudices. Marriage in general would by 
this means be a more easy and comfortable condition ; 
the husband would be no where so well satisfied as in 
his own parlour, nor the wife s0 pleasant as in the com- 


pany of her husband. A desire of being * 


- 
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the lover would be increased in the husband, and the 
mistress be more amiable by becoming the wife. Be- 

vides all which, I am apt to believe we should find the 
race of men grow wiser as their progenitors grew 

kinder, and the affeRion of their parents would be con- 

spicuous in the wisdom of their children; in short, men 

would in general be much better humoured than they 

are, did not they so frequently exercise the worst turns 
of their temper where they ought to exert the best. 


— 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
©] AM a woman who left the admiration of this | 
whole town to throw myself (for love of wealth) into 
the arms of a fool, When 1 married him, I could have 
had any one of several men of sense who languished for 
me; but my case is just. I believed my superior un- 
derstanding would form him into a tractable creature. 
But alas, my spouse has cunning and suspicion, the in- 
separable companions of little minds; and every attempt 
| make to divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a sud- 
den chearfulness, or kind behaviour, he looks upon as 
the first act towards an insurrection against his unde- 
served dominion over me. Let every one who is still 
to choose, and hopes to govern a fool, remember 
TRISTISSA.“ 


— 4 

f St. Martin's, Nov. 25. 

MR, SPECTATOR, . 

Ius is to complain of an evil practice which I think 
very well deserves à redress, though you have not as 
yet token any notice of it; if you mention it” in your 
paper, it may, perhaps, have a very good effect. What 
I mcan is the digturbance some people give to others at + 
chuich, by their repetition of the prayers after the mi- 
* * that not only in the prayers, but also the 

1 2 absolution, 
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absolution, and the commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular manner the priest's office : this 
I. have known done in so audible a manner, that some- 
times their voices have been as loud as his, As little as 
you would think it, this is frequently done by people 
seemingly devout, This irreligious inadvertency is a 
thing extremely offensive: but I do not recommend it 
as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, but hope it 
may be amended by the bare mention. 100 
Sin, 
Your very humble servant, 


T. a ö / 7. 8, 
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ON OUR IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF THE WAYS OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


IT is very reasonable to believe, that part of the plea- 
sure which happy minds shall enjoy in a future state, 
will arise from an enlarged contemplation of the divine 
wisdom in the government of the world, and a discovery 
of the secret and amazing steps of Providence, from 
the beginning to the end of time. Nothing seems to 
be an etertainment more adapted to the nature of man, 
if we consider that curiosity is one of the strongest and 
most lasting appetites implanted in us, and that admira- 
tion is one of our most pleasing passions; and what a 
perpetual suecession of enjoyments will be afforded to 
both these, in a scene $0 large and various as shall then 
be laid open to our view in the society of superior 
spirits, who perhaps will Join with us in 80 22 4 
prospect ! 

It is not impossible, on the 2 that part of the 
punishment of such as are excluded from bliss, may 
consist not only in their being denied this privilege, 
but in having their appetites at the same time vastly in- 
creased without any satisfaction afforded to them. In 
these the vain pursuit of knowledge shall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinth 
of error, darkness, distraction, and uncertainty of every 


thing but their own evil state. Mirren has thus re- 
3-3 | presented 
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presented the falling angels reasoning together in a kind 
of respite from their torments, and creating to them- 
selves a new disquiet amidst their very amusements; he 
could not proper'y have described the sports of condemn- 
ed spirits, without that cast of horror and melancholy he 
has 80 judiciously mingled with them. 


* Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
' Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 


In our present condition, which is a middle state, our 
minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and falsehood ; 
and as our faculties are narrow, and our views imperfect, 
it is impossible but our curiosity must meet with many 
repulses. The business of mankind in this life being 
rather to act than to know, their portion of knowledge 
is dealt to them accordingly. | | 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inquisitive 
has 80 long been exercised with difficulties, in account- 
ing for the promiscuous distribution of good and evil 
to the virtuous. and the wicked in this world. From 
hence come all those pathetic complaints of s0 many 
tragical events, which happen to the wise and the good; 
and of such surprising prosperity, which is often the 
reward of the guilty and the foolish ; that reason is some - 
times puzzled, and at a loss what to pronounce upon $0 
mysterious a dispensation. 

Praro expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injustice; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitted to befal a just man, whether 
poverty, sickness, or any of those things which seem 
to be evils, shall either in life or death conduce to his 
good, My reader will observe how agreeable this 
maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater autho- 


rity» 
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rity. SENECA has written a discourse purposely on this 

zubject; in which he takes pains, after the doctrine of 
the Stoics, to shew that adversity is not in itself an evil; 
and mentions a noble saying of Drurrxius, that “no- 
thing would be more unhappy than a man who had never 
known affliction. He compares prosperity to the in- 
dulgence of a fond mother to a child, which often proves 
his ruin; but the affection of the Divine Being to that 
of a wise father, who would have his sons exercised 
with labour, disappointment, and pain, that they may 
gather strength and improve their fortitude. On this 
occasion the philosopher rises into that celebrated sen- 
timent, „ That there is not on earth a spectacle more 
worthy the regard of a Creator intent on his works than a 
brave man superior to his sufferings“; to which he 
adds, That it must be a pleasure to JuriTzR himself 
to look down from heaven, and see Caro amidst the 
ruins of his country preserving his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more reasonable, if we 
consider human life as a state of probation, and adver- 
Sity as the post of honour in it, assigned often to the 
best and most select spirits. . 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, is that we 
are not at present in a proper situation to judge of the 
counsels by which Providence acts, since but little ar- 
rives at our knowledge, and even that little we discern 
imperfeRly ; or according to the elegant figure in holy 
writ, * We see but in part, and as in a glass darkly. 
It is to be considered, that Providence in its economy 
regards the whole system of time and things together, 
zo that we cannot discover the beautiful connection be- 
tween incidents which lie widely separate in time, and 
by losing 80 many links of the chain, our reasonings be- 
come broken and imperfet. Thus those parts of the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may yet have 
a relative beauty, in respect of some other parts con- 
cealed from us, but open to his eye before whom Past, 

14 ; prezent, 
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present, and to come, are set together in one point of 
view; and those events, the permission g of which seem: 
now to accuse bis Goodness, may in the consummation 
of things both magnify bis goodness, and exhalt bis wis- 
dom. And this is enough to check our presumption, 
Since it is in vain to apply our measures of regularity 
to matters of which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the consequents, the beginning nor the end, 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted thought, 
by relating here a Jewish tradition concerning Mosss, 
which seems to be a kind of parable, inustrating what 
1 have last mentioned. That great prophet, it is said, 
was called up by a voice from heaven to the top of a 
mountain; where in a conference with the Supreme 
Being, he was admitted to propose to him some questions 
concerning his administration of the universe. In the 
midst of this divine colloquy he was commanded to 
look down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there issued out a clear spring of water at which 
a soldier alighted from his horse to drink. He was no 
sooner gone than a little boy came to the same places 
and finding a purse of gold which the soldier had drop- 
ped, took it up and went away with it. Immediately 
after this came an infirm old man, weary with age and 
travelling, and having quenched his thirst, sat down to 
rest himself by the side of the spring. The soldier 
missing his purse returns to search for it, and demands 
it of the old man, who affirms he had not seen it, and 
appeals to heaven in witness of his innocence. The 
soldier not believing his protestation, kills him. Moszs 
fell on his face, with horror and amazement, when the 
divine voice thus prevented his expostulation : « Be not 
surprised Mosxs, nor ask why the Judge of the whole 
earth has suffered this thing to come to pass. The child 
is the occasion that the blood of the old man is spilt; 


but know that the old man whom thou sawest, Was 
the murderer of that child's father.““ 


* Written v4 Hucues. 
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Nequicquam populo bidulas donaveris aures; 
Respue quod non es 


PERSIUS, Ar. iv. 30. 
« No more to flattering crowds thine ear incline, 1 
« Fager to drink the praise which is not thine." 


BREWSTER, 
_—_—_——— RT 


ON THE LOVE OF GLORY, 


| 

AMONG all the diseases of the mind, there is not one 
more epidemical or more pernicious than the Love of 
Flattery. For as where the juices of the body are pre- 
pared to receive a malignant influence, there the disease 
rages with most violence; 80 in this distemper of the 
mind, where there is ever a propensity and inclination 
to suck in the poison, it cannot be but that the whole 


order of reasonable action must be overturned ; for, like 
music, it 


„ 
That not one arrow can resistance find.” 


First we flatter ourselves, and then the flattery of 

others is sure of success. It awakens our self-love 
within, a party which is ever ready to revolt from our 
better judgment, -and join the enemy without. Hence 
it is, that the profusion of favours we so often see 
poured upon the parasite, are tepresented to us by our 
self-love, as justice done to the man who 80. agreeably 
reconciles us to ourselves. When we are overcome by 
such soft insinuations and insnaring compliances, we 
gladly recompense the artifices that are made use of to 

2 | blind 
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blind our reason, and which triumph over the weak- 
nesses of our temper and inclinations.* 

But were every man persuaded from how mean and 
low a principle this passion is derived, there can be no 
doubt but the person who should attempt to gratify it, 
would then be as contemptible as he is now successful. 
It is the desire of some quality we are not possessed of, 
or inclination to be something we are not, which are 
the causes of our giving ourselves. up to that man, who 
bestows upon us the characters and qualities of others; 
which perhaps suit us as ill, and were as little designed 
for our wearing, as their clothes. Instead of going out of 
our own complexional nature into that of others, it were 
a better and more laudable industry to improve our own, 
and instead of a miserable copy become a good original; 
for there is no temper, no disposition so rude and un- 
tractable, but may in its own peculiar cast and turn be 
brought to some agreeable use in conversation, or in 
the affairs of life. A person of a rougher deportment, 
and less tied up to the usual ceremonies of behaviour, 
will, like MANLY in the play, please by the grace which 
nature gives to every action wherein she is complied 

with; the brisk and lively will not want their admirers, 
and even a more reserved and melancholy temper may 
at some times be agreeable. 

When there is not vanity enough awake in a man to 
undo him, the Flatterer stirs up that dormant weakness, 
and inspires him with merit enough to be a coxcomb.— 
But if Flattery be the most sordid act that can be com- 
plied with, the art of praising justly is as commend- 
able: for it is laudable to praise well; as poets at one | 


and the same time give immortality, and receive it them» 
selves 


— 


„ FizLDING observes, that no flattery is 80 irrecistible, 
as that which 7 hand. 
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gelves for a reward. Both are pleased; the one whilst 
he receives the recompence of merit, the other whilst 
he shews he knows how to discern it; but above all, 
that man is happy in this art, who, like a skilful painter, 
retains the features and complexion, but still softens the 

picture into the most agreeable likeness. | 
There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more desi- 
rable pleasure, than that of praise de with any 
possibility of Flattery. Such was that Which Gzama- 
x1cvs enjoyed, when, the night before a battle, desirous 
of some sincere mark of the esteem of his legions for 
him, he is described by TAcrrus listening in a disguise 
to the qiscourse of a soldier, and wrapt up in the frui- 
tion of his glory, whilst with an undesigned sincerity 
they praised his noble and majestic mien, his affability, 
his valour, conduct, and success in war. How must a 
man have his heart full-blown with joy in such an article 
of glory as this ? What a spur and encouragement still 
to proceed in those steps which had already brought him 
to so pure a taste of the greatest of mortal enjoy- 
ments? . 
It sometimes happens, that even enemies and envious 
persons bestow the sincerest marks of esteem when they 
least design it. Such afford a greater pleasure, as ex- 
torted by merit, and freed from all suspicion of favour 
or flattery. Thus it is with MAaLrvorio; he has wit, 
learning, and discernment, but tempered with an allay 
of envy, self-love, and detraction. MALvoL1o turns 
pale at the mirth and good-humour of the company, if 
it center not in his person; he grows jealous and dis- 
pleased when he ceases to be the only person admired, 
and looks upon the commendations paid to another as 
a detraction from his merit, and an attempt to lessen the 
Superiority he affects; but by this very method, he be- 
Stows such praise as can never he suspected of Flattery. 
His uneasiness and distastes are so many sure and certain 
signs of another's title to that glory he desires, and has 

the mortification to find himself not possessed of. 

3 | A good 
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A good name is fitly compared to a precious oint- 
ment,“ and when we are praised with skill and decency, 
it is indeed the most agreęable perfume; but if too 
strongly admitted into a brain of a less vigorous and 
happy texture, it will, like too strong an odour, over- 
come the senses, and prove pernicious to those nerves 
it was intended to refresh. A generous mind is of all 
others the most sensible of praise and dispraise; and a 
noble spirit is as much invigorated with its due propor- 
tion of honour and applause, as it is depressed by neg- 
lect and contempt. But it is only persons far above the 
common level who are thus affected with either of these 
extremes; as in a thermometer, it is only the purest and 
most sublimated spirit that is either contracted or dilated 
by the benignity or inclemency of the season. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Tux translations which you have lately given us 
from the Greek, in some of your last papers, have 
been the occasion of my looking into some of those 
authors; among whom I chanced on a collection of 
letters which pass under the name of ARISTZNETUS. 
Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe there can be 
nothing produced of an air so gallant and polite ; each 
letter contains a little novel or adventure, which is told 
with all the beauties of language, and heightened with 
a luxuriance of wit. There are several of them trans- 
lated, but with such wide deviations from the original, 
and ina stile so far differing from the author's, that the 
translator seems rather to have taken hints for the ex- 
pressing his own sense and thoughts, than to have en- 
deavoured to render those of AristzxgTus. In the fol- 
lowing translation, I have kept as near the meaning of the 


Greek as I could, and have only added a few words to 
make 
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make the sentences in English sit together a little better 
than they would otherwise have done. The story seems 
to be taken from that of PYGMaALiox and the statue in 
Ovip: some of the thoughts are of the same turn, and 
the whole is written in a kind of poetical prose. 


—— — 


PHILOPINAX T CHROMATION, 


* NEvER was man more overcome with so fantastical 
a passion as mine. I have painted a beautiful woman, 
and am despairing, dying for the picture. My own 
skill has undone me; it is not the dart of Vzxvus, but 
my own pencil has thus wounded me, Ah, me! with 
what anxiety am I necessitated to adorn my own idol ? 
How miserable am I, whilst every one must as much pity 
the painter as he praises the picture, and own my torment 
more than equal to my art. But why do I thus com- 
plain? Have there not been more unhappy and unna- 
tural passions than mine? Yes, I have seen the repre- 
sentations of Pazpra, Narcissus, and PAstr nA. 
PuzprA was unhappy in her love; that of Pasiraz 
was monstrous ; and whilst the other caught at his be- 
loved likeness, he destroyed the watery image, which 
ever eluded his embraces. The fountain represented 
Narc1s8vs to himself, and the picture both that and him, 
thirsting after his adored image. But I am yet less 
unhappy, I enjoy her presence continually, and if I 
touch her, I destroy not the beauteous form, but she 
looks pleased, and a sweet smile sits in the charming 
space which divides her lips. One would swear that 
voice and speech were issuing out, and that one's ears 
felt the melodious sound. How often have I, deceived 
by a lover's credulity, hearkened if she had not s8ome- 
thing to whisper me ? and when frustrated of my hopes, 
how often have I taken my reyenge in kisses from her 
cheeks and eyes, and softly wooed her to my embrace, 
whilst she (as to me it seemed) only withheld her 1 
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the more to inflame me. But madman that I am, hall 1 
be thus taken with the representation only of a beaute- 
ous face, and flowing hair, and thus waste myself and 


melt to tears for a shadow? Ah, sure it is something 


more, it is a reality ! for see her beauties shine out with 
new lustre, and she seems to upbraid me with such un- 
kind reproaches. Oh may I have a living mistress of 
this form, that when I shall compare the work of nature 
with that of art, I may be still at a loss which to choose, 


and be long perplexed with the pleasing uncertainty.” 


T. 
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—— Bella, horrida bella ! | 
VII. AN. vi. 86. 

6 D— War, horrid wars!” 
* DRYDEN. 


DIFFERENT METHODS or MANAGING DEBATES. 


IT HAVE sometimes amused myself with considering 
the 8everal methods of managing a debate which have 
obtained in the world. 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic 
uncultivated by rules of art. 

SocrATEs introduced a catechetical. method of argu · 
ing. He would ask his adversary question upon question, 
until he had convinced him out of his own mouth, that 
his opinions were wrong, This way of debating drives 
an enemy up into a corner, seizes all the passes through 
which he can make an escape, and forces him to surren- 
der at discretion. ; 

Antororus changed this method of attoch, and invent- 
ed a great variety of little weapons, called oyllogiams. 
As in the Socratic way of dispute you agree to every 
thing which your opponent advances, in the Aristotelic, 
you are still denying and contradicting some part or 
other of what he says. Socaarzs conquers you by 
stratagem, AnisToTLE by force, The one takes the 
town by sap, the other sword in hand. 

The Universities of Europe for many years carried 
on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that we see the 

4 a Be and 
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and answers, and all the good sense of the age cut and 
minced into almost an infinitude of distinctions. | 
When our Universities found- there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argument, 
which is not reducible to any mood or figure in Ars- 
TOTLE. It was called the Argumentum Basilinum (others 
write it Bacilinum or Baculinum) which is pretty well 
expressed in our English word Club-Law, When they 
were not able to confute their antagonist, they knocked 
him down. It was their method in these@olemical de- 
bates, first to discharge their syllogisms, and afterwards 
to betake themselves to their clubs, until such time as 
they had one way or other confounded their gainsayers. 
There is in Oxford a narrow defile, (to make use of a 
military term) where the partisans used to encounter; 
for which reason it stills retains the name of Logic 
Lane. I have heard an old gentleman, a physician, 
make his boasts, that when he was a young fellow he 
marched several times at the head of a troop of Scotists,* 
and cudgelled a body of Smiglesians, + half the length of 
High-street, until they had dispersed themselves yon 
shelter into their respective garrisons, | 
This humour, I- find, went very far in ee 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival of 
Greek letters, most of the Universities in Europe were 
divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were those 
who bore a mortal enmity to the language of the Gre- 
cians, insomugh that if they met with any who under- 
$tood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. Exasmus 
himself had, it seems, the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of a party of Trojans, who laid him on with $0 
| | many 


as. wort i S#” 2 \ 4 ” 


V ® The followers of Duns Scores, à Gclebrated'/ Doctor of 
the Schools, who flourished about the year 1900, and from (his 
opposing some favourite doctrines of THOMAs AQUINAS, 2 
rise to a new party called the Scotists, in opyonyey © the 
- mists, or followers of the other. 
+ The followers of Max TiN SMIGLECIUS, & famous logir 
cn of the 16th century, 
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many blows and buffets that he never forgot their hos- 


tilities to his dying day. 
There is a way of managing an at not much 


unlike the former, which is made use of by states and 


communities, when they draw up a hundred thousand 


disputants on each side, and convince one another by 
dint of sword. A certain Grand Monarch“ was $0 
sensible of his strength in this way of reasoning, that 


he wrote upon his great guns — Ratio ultima Regum— 


« The Logic of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now 


pretty well baffled at his own weapons. When one has 


to do with a philosopher of this kind, one should re- 


member the old gentleman's saying, who had been en- 


gaged in an argument with one of the Roman Empe- 
rors. Upon his friend's telling him, that he wondered 
he would give up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute ; © I am never-ashamed,” says he, 
«to be confuted by one who is master of fifty legions. 

I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another which 
is of equal force, in which wagers are made use of as ar- 
guments, according to the celebrated line in Hupras. 

But the most notable way of managing a controversy, 
is that which we may call arguing by torture. This is 
a method of reasoning which has been made use of with 
the poor refugees, and which was $0 fashionable in our 
country during the reign, of Queen Mary, that in a 
passage of an author quoted by Monsieur BAYLE, it is 
said the- price of wood was raised in England, by reason 
of the executions that were made in Smithfield. These 
disputants convince their adversaries with a sorites,f 
commonly called a-pile of faggots. The rack is also a 


kind of 8yllogism which has been used with good effect, 
and has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- 
VOL, IV, G obs 2s merly 


| 


? 


* Lovis XIV, of 3 
A gorites is an H r 
which the predicate of the — is — — zubject of the —_— 
the 1 of the second, the subject of the third; and 80 on, 


the __»g proposed be proved, or moo to be proved. 
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merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to truth 
by force of reason, and won over to opinions by the 
candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who had the 
right on their side; but this method of conviction ope- 
rated too slowly. Pain was found to be much more 
enlightening than reason. Every scruple was looked 
upon as obstinacy, and not to be removed but by several 
engines invented for that purpose. In a word, the ap- 
plication of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, dungeons, 
fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be looked upon as 
Popish refinements upon the old Heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which ' seldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that I 
have last mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by 
ready money, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing a man . 
to an opinion. This method has often proved success- 
ful, when all the others have deen made use of to no 
pupose. A man who is furnished with arguments from 
the mint, will convince his antagonist much sooner than 
one who draws them from reason and philosophy. Gold 
is a wonderful clearer of the understanding; * it dissi- 
pates every doubt and scruple in an instant; accommo- _ 
dates itself to the meanest capacities; silences the loud 
and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and 
inflexible. PII Ir of Macedon was a man of most invin- 
cible reason this way. He refuted by it all the wisdom 
of Athens, confounded their statesmen, struck their ora- 
tors dumb, and at length argued . out of all their 
liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods of 
disputing, as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I shall very suddenly give my reader an ac- 
count of the whole art of cavilling; which shall be a 2 
full and satisfactory answer to all such papers and pam- 


N * as have yet appeared against the SPECTATOR: 
C. 


* The Bank had then been cel but for a abort time. Its 
notes were not $0 current as now. Bank notes now, if not 


weighty, are equally forcible arguments. 
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— —-Aliter non fit, Avite, liber. | 
| MART. EP. I. 17. * 


« Of such materials, Ne, are books composed.“ 
LETTERS ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 
An. SPECTATOR, | 2 0 
AM of one of the most genteel trades in the city, and 
understand thus much of liberal education, as to have an 
ardent ambition of being useful to mankind, and to think 


that the chief end of being, as to this life, I had theses 


good impressions given me from the handsome behaviour 
of a learned, generous, and wealthy man towards me, 
when I first began the world. Some dissatisfaction be- 
- tween me and my parents made me enter into it with 


less relish of business than I ought; and to turn off this 


uneasiness I gave myself to criminal pleasures, some ex- 


cesses, and a general loose conduct. I know not what 


the excellent man above-mentioned saw in me, but he 
descended from the superiority of his wisdom and merit, 
to throw himself frequently into my company. This 


made me soon hope that I had something in me worth 


cultivating, and his conversation made me sensible of 


zatisfactions in a regular way, which I had never before 


| imagined. When he was grown familiar with me, he 
opened himself like a good angel, and told me, he had 
long laboured to ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendship and advice, both which I should dajly com- 
mand, and the use of any part of his fortune, to apply 


the measures he should propose to me, for the improve- 


ment of my own, I assure you, 1 cannot recolledt the 
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goodness and confusion of the good man when he spoke 
to this purpose to me, without melting into tears; but in 


a word, Sir, I must hasten to tell you, that my heart 
burns with gratitude towards him, and he is 80 happy a 
man, that it can never be in my power to return him 
his favours in kind, but I am sure I have made him che 
most agreeable satisfaction I could possibly, in being 
ready to serve others to my utmost ability, as far as is 
consistent with the prudence he. prescribes to me. Dear 
Mr. SyzcTAToR, I do not owe to him only the good-will 
and esteem of my own relations (who are people of dis- 
tinction) the present ease and plenty of my circum- 
standes, but also the government of my passions, and 
regulation of my desires. I doubt not, Sir, but in your 
imagination such virtues as these of my worthy friend, 
bear as great a figure as actions which are more glitter- 
ing in the common estimation, What I would ask of 
you, is to give us a whole Spe&ator upon heroic virtue in 
common life, which may incite men to the same gene- 
rous inclinations,'as have by this admirable person been 
shewn *y and raised in, 
es * 
Your most humble servant. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

©I AM a country gentleman, of a good — 
and live as the rest of my neighbours with great hospi- 
tality. I have been ever reckoned among the ladies the 
best company in the world, and have access as a sort 
of favourite. I never came in public but I saluted them, 
though in great assemblies, all around; where it was seen 
how genteelly I avoided hampering my spurs in their 
petticoats, whilst I moved amongst them; and on the 
other side how prettily they curtsied and received me, 
standing in proper rows, and advancing as' fast as they 
saw their elders, or their betters, dispatched by me. But 

bo it is, Mr. Srrcraron, that all our good breeding = 
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late lost by the unhappy arrival of a ns 


gentleman, who came lately among us. This person, 
wherever he came into a room, made a profound bow, 


and fell back, then recovered with a soft air, and made a 
bow to the next, and 80 to one or two more, and then 


took the gross of the room, by passing by them in a con- 
tinued bow until he arrived at the person he thought 
proper particularly to entertain, This he did with 80 
good a grace and assurance, that it is taken for the pre- 
zent fashion; and there is no young gentlewoman within 
several miles of this place has been kissed ever since his 


first appearance among us. We country gentlemen can-- 


not begin again and learn these fine and reserved airs; 
and our conversation is at a stand, until we have your 
judgment for or against Kissing by way of civility or 


salutation ; which is impatiently expected by your friends 3 


of both sexes, but by none so much as 
Your humble servant, | 
SPRIGHTLY. 


2 December 3, 1711. 
MR, SPECTATOR, e 
was the other night at Philaster, where I expected 


to hear your famous TRUNKMAXER, but was unhappily . 
disappointed of his company, and saw another person 
who had the like ambition to distinguish himself in a 


noisy manner, partly by vociferation or talking loud, 
and partly by his bodily agility. This was a very lusty 
fellow, but withal a sort of beau, who, getting into one 
of the side-boxes on the stage, before the curtain drew, 
was disposed to shew the whole audience his activity 
by leaping over the spikes: he passsed from thence to 
one of the entering doors, where he took snuff with a 
| tolerable good grace, displayed his fine cloaths, made 
two or three feint passes at the curtain with his cane, 


then faced about and appeared at t other door. Here 
be affected to nnn a3 


K 3 


| 


| 
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at random, and then she wed his teeth, which were some 

of them indeed very white. After this he retired behind 

te curtain, and obliged us with several views of his _ 
son from every opening. 

_ © During the time of acting, he appeared frequently in 
the Prince's apartment, made one of the hunting-match, 
and was very forward in the rebellion. If there were no 
injunctions to the contrary, yet this practice must be 
confessed to diminish the pleasure of the audience, and 
for that reason presumptuous and un warrantable: but 
sinoe her Majesty's lite command has made it criminal.“ 


you have authority to take notice of it. & 
Sin, : 
4 Your bumble zervant, 
2 p CHARLES EASY. 4 


+ 
— — 


— hi time thers ws this cla? « By ber 
— ha be admitted behind the scenes,” 
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— — : r W 50 ; 
——— Sempergsrlngl 0 Lat) 
Sola sibi, semper longam incomitara videtur 
0 Ire viamꝛxw : 1 ' T 1 
1 iv. 466. 
4 All sad she seems, forsaken, and alone; 
« And left to wander wide thro' paths unknown. 
P, 


ABSENCE IN LOVE. 


1 
| ——  — 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


"THOUGH. you have 3 Virtuous Love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you have 
given us any dissertation upon the Absence of Lovers, 
or laid down any methods how they should support 
themselves under those long separations which they 
are sometimes forced to undergo, I am at present in 
this unhappy circumstance, having parted with the best 
of husbands, who is abroad in the service of his country, 
and may not possibly return for some years. His warm 
and generous affection while we were together, with the 
tenderness which he expressed to me at parting, make 
his absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 


moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 


dreams. Every thing I see puts me in mind of him. I 
apply myself with more than ordinary diligence to the 
care of his family and his estate; but this instead of re- 
lieving me, gives me but so many occasions of wishing 
for his return. I frequent the rooms where I used to 
converse with him, and not meeting him there, 2 

„ in 
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in his chair and fall a weeping.“ I love to read the books 
he delighted in, and to converse with the persons whom 
he esteemed. I visit his picture a hundred times a day, 
and place myself over-against it whole hours together. 
I pass a great part of my time in the walks where I used 
to lean upon his arm, and recolle@ in my mind the 
discourses which have there passed between us : I look 
over the several prospects and points of view which we 
used to survey together, fix my eye upon the objects 
which he has made me take notice of, and call to minda 
thousand agreeable remarks which he has made on those 
occasions, I write to him by every conveyance, and, 
contrary to other people, am always in good humour 
when an east-wind blows, because it seldom fails of 
bringing me aletter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, 
to give me your advice upon this occasion, and to let me 

know how I may relieve myself in this my widowhood. 

Iam, - 
SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
ASTERIA.' 


ABSENCE is what the poets call death in Love, and has 
given occasion to abundance of beautiful complaints in 
those authors who have treated of this passion in verse. 
Ovip's Epistles are full of them. OTway's MoniMIa 

talks very tenderly on this suhject. 
It was not kind 
Io leave me like a turtle here alone, 
To droop and mourn the absence of my mate. 
When thou art from me, every place is desert; 
And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. | 
Thy presence only tis can make me blest, 


Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul.“ 
| ORPHPAN, ACT 11. 


The influence of the association of ideas on the passions has, 
perhaps, been never better exhibited, than by Fiz LD1NG, in the 
cjrcumstance of the Muff, and by Miss BuxNzyY, in CEC1L14'S | 
attachment to young DELV1LLE's dog. 


* 
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The consolations of Lovers on these occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by As- 


TERA, there are many other motives of comfort which 


are made use of by absent Lovers. 
I remember in one of Scupsxy's Romances, a couple 


1 


of honourable Lovers agreed at their parting to set aside 


one half hour in the day to think of each other during a 
tedious absence. The romance tells us, that they both of 
them punctually observed the time thus agreed upon; 
and that whatever company or business they were en- 


gaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as the clock warn- | 


ed them to retire, The romance further adds, that the 
Lovers expected the return of this stated hour with as 
much impatience, as if it had been a real assignation, and 
enjoyed an imaginary happiness, that was almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found from 
a real meeting: It was an inexpressible satisfaction to 
these divided Lovers, to be assured that each was at the 
same time employed in the same kind of contemplation, 
and making equal returns of tenderness and affection. 
If I may be allowed to mention a more serious expe- 
dient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take notice 
of one which I have known two persons practise, who 


joined religion to that elegance of sentiments with 


which the passion of love generally inspires its votaries. 
This was, at the return of such an hour, to offer up a 
certain prayer for each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their parting. The husband, who is a man 


that makes a figure in the polite world, as well as in his 


own family, has often told me, that he could not have 


supported an absence of three years without this ex- 
pedient. 

STRADA, in one of his Prolucions, gives an account of 
a chimerical correspondence between two friends by 
the help of a certain loadstone which had such virtue in 
it, that if it touched two several needles, when one of 
the needles 80 touched began to move, the other, though 


at never 80 great a distance, moved at the tame time, 


| 
* 
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and in the same manner. He tells us, that the two 
friends being each of them possessed of one of these 
needles, made a kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with 
the four and twenty letters, in the same manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary dial- 
plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each of 
these plates in such a. manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, 80 as to touch any of the four and 
twenty letters. Upon their separating from one an- 
other into distant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
themselves punRually into their closets at a certain hour 
of the day, and to converse with one another by means 
of this their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself 
up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he had occa- 
sion for, making a little pause at the end of every word 
or sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend in the 
mean while saw his own sympathetic needle moving of 
itself to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instant over cities or mountains, own or 


_ - dexerts. 


If Monsieur Scupkxv, or any other writer of Ro- 
mance, had introduced a Necromancer, who is generally 
in the train of a Knight-errant, making a present to 
two lovers of a couple of these above-mentioned needles, 
the reader would not have. been a little pleased to have 
seen them corresponding with one another when they 
were guarded by spies and watches, or ccparated by 
castles and adventures. 

In the mean while, if ever this invention should be 
revived or put in practice, I would propose, that upon 
the lover's dial- plate there should be written not only 


the four and twenty letters, but several intire words 
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which have always u place In pazsionate epiatles, as 


flames, darts, die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, 


hang, drown, and the like. This would very much 


abridge the lover's pains in his way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most useful and 
significant words with a single touch of the ge 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 171. 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere © 
Sudoris minimum 


, non. 2 Kr. 1. 168. 
« To write on vulgar themes, is thought an easy task. 
- LETTERS. - 

MR. SPECTATOR, | wks ©"? 
«YOUR speculations do not so generally prevail over 
men's manners as I could wish. A former paper of 
yours, concerning the misbehaviour of people, who are 
necessarily in each other's company in travelling, ought 
to have been a lasting admonition against transgressions 
of that kind, But I had the fate of your Quaker, in 
meeting with a rude fellow in a stage-coach, who enter- 
tained two of three women of us (for there was no 


man besides himself) with language as indecent as ever | 


s 
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vations which the coxcomb made upon our shame and 
confusion were such, that it is an unspeakable grief to 
reflect upon them. As much as you have disclaimed 
against duelling, I hope you will do us the justice to- 
declare, that if the brute has courage enough to send 
to the place where he saw us all alight together to 
get rid of him, there is not one of us but has a lover 
who shall avenge the insult. It would certainly be 
worth your consideration, to look into the frequent 
misfortunes of this kind, to which the modest and in- 
nocent are exposed, by the licentious behaviour of such 
as are as much. strangers to good-breeding as to virtue. 

Could we. avoid hearing what we do not approve, as: 
easily as we can seeing what is disagreeable, there were 
some consolation; but since in a box at play, in an as- 
sembly of ladies, or even in a pew at church, it is in the 
power of a gross coxcomb to utter what a woman can- 
not avoid hearing, how miserable is her condition who 
comes within the power of such impertinents? And 
how necessary is it to repeat invectives against such a 
behaviour ? If the licentious had not utterly forgot what 
it is to be modest, they would know that offended 
modesty labours under one of the greatest sufferings to 
which human life can be exposed. If these brutes could 
reflect thus much, though they want shame they would 
be moved by their pity, to abhor an impudent behaviour 
in the presence of the chaste and innocent. If you 
will oblige us with a Spe&ator on this suhject, and pro- 
cure it to be pasted against every stage-coach in Great 
Britain, as the law of the journey, you will highly 
oblige the whole sex, for which you have professed 80 
great an esteem ; and in particular, at two ladies my 
late fellow-sufferers, and 
Six, 

..Your most humble servant, 

REBECCA RIDINGHOOD.' | 


| 


MR. 
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Tur watter which Iam now gaing to cand you is 


an unhappy story in low life, and will recommend it- 
self, so that you must excuse the manner of expressing 


it, A poor idle drunken weaver in Spital-fields has a . 


faithful laborious wife, who by her frugality and in- 
dustry had laid by her as much money as purchased her 


a ticket in the present lottery. She had hid this very 


privately in the bottom of a trunk, and had given her 


number to a friend and confidant, who had promised to 


keep the secret, and bring her news of the success. 
The poor adventurer was one day gone abroad, when 
her careless husband, suspecting she had saved some 


money, searches every corner, till at length he finds this 


tame ticket; which he immediately carries abroad, sells, 
and squanders away the money, without the wife 
zuspecting any thing of the matter. A day or two 
after this, this friend, who was a woman, comes and 
brings the wife word, that she had a benefit of five 
hundred pounds. The poor creature overjoyed, flies 
up stairs to her husband, who was then at work, and 
desires him to leave his loom for that evening, and 
come and drink with a friend of his and her's below. 
The man received this chearful invitation as bad bus- 
bands sometimes do, and after a cross word or two, 
told her he wou'dn't come. His wife with tenderness 
renewed her importunity, and at length said to him, 
„My love ! I have, within these few months, un- 
known to you, scraped together as much money as 
has bought us a ticket in the lottery, and now here is 
Mrs. Quick come to tell me, that it is come up this 
morning a five hundred pound prize. The husband 
replies immediately, © You lie, you slut, you have no 
ticket, for I have sold it.” The poor woman upon this 
faints away in a fit, recovers, and is now run distracted. 
As she had no design to defraud her husband, but was 
willing only to participate in his good fortune, every 
one pities her, but thinks her husband's punishment 


but 
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but just. This, Sir, is a matter of fact, and would, if 
the persons and circumstances were greater, in a well- 
wrought play be called Beautiful Distress. I have only 
sketched it out with chalk, and know, a good hand can 


make a yy * with worse materials. | 
Sin, &e,”. 


| MR, SPECTATOR, 
{I am what the world calls a warm flew, and by 
good success in trade I have raised myself to a capacity 
of making some figure in the world; but no matter 
for that. I have now under my guardianship a couple 
of nieces, who will certainly make me run mad; which 
you will not wonder at, when I tell you, they are 
female virtuosos, and during the three years and a half 
that I have had them under my care, they never in the 
least inclined their thoughts towards any one single 
part of the character of a notable woman. Whilst they 
should have been considering the proper ingredients for 
a 8ack-posset, you should hear a dispute concerning the 
magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. Their language is peculiar to 
themselves, and they scorn to express themselves on 
the meanest trifle with words that are not of a Latin 
_ derivation. But this were supportable still, would they 
suffer me to enjoy an uninterrupted ignorance ; but 
unless I fall in with their abstracted ideas of things (as 
they call them) I must not expect to smoke one pipe 
in quiet. In a late fit of the gout I complained of 
the pain of that distemper, when my niece, K1TTY, 
begged leave to assure me, that whatever I might think, 
several great philosophers, both ancient and modern, 
were of opinion, tbat both pleasure and pain were ima- 
ginary distinctions, and that there was no such thing as 
either in rerum natura. I have often heard them affirm 
that the fire was not hot; and one day, when I, with 
the authority of an old fellow, desired one of them to 
| . | put 
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put my blue cloke on my knees, she answered, © Sir, 
I will reach the cloke; but take notice, I do not do it 
as allowing your description; for it might as well be 
called yellow as hlue; for colour is nothing but the 
various infractions of the rays of the sun. Miss MoLLY 
told me one day; That to say snow was white, is 
allowing a vulgar error; for as it contains a great quan- 
tity of nitrous particles, it might more reasonably be 
zupposed to be black.” In short, the young husseys 
would persuade me, that to believe one's eyes is a sure 
way to be deceived; and have often advised me, by no 
means to trust any thing 80 fallible as my senses. 
What I have to beg of you now is, to turn one spe- 
culation to the due regulation of female literature, 80 
far at least, as to make it consistent with the quiet of 
zuch whose fate it is to be liable to its insults; and to 
tell us the difference between a gentleman that should 
make cheese-cakes and raise paste, and a lady that reads 
Locks, and understands the mathematics. In which 
you will extremely oblige, 
Your hearty friend, 
and humble servant, 


ABRAHAM THRIFTY, 
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Formam quidem ipsam Man cx fili, et tanquam faci em Honesti 
| vides: que ti oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait 
/ - 'PxATo) excitaret Sapientiz, | ; 3 
n ; | TULL, OFFIC, 
« You see, my son Marcus, Virive, as if it were embodied, 


ON THE BEAUTY OF VIRTUE, 


ÞY 


I DO not remember to have read any discourse written 
expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of Virtue, * 
without considering it as a duty, and as the means of 
making us happy both now and hereafter. I design 
therefore this speculation as an essay upon that suhject, 
in which I shall consider Virtue no farther than as it 


is in itself of an amiable nature, after having premised, 


that I understand by the word Virtue, such a general no- 
tion as is affixed to it by the writers of morality, and 
which by devout men generally goes under the name of 
Religion, and by men of the world under the name of 
Honour. N 
Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rather justice 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an orna- 
ment to human nature. The hypocrite would not be 
at so much pains to put on the appearance af virtue, 0 


„ HUTCHENSON's Treatize on Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, is 
chiefly on this subject He, like CI RO, considers virtue * 


nan objedt of taste, as well as of moral approbation. Dr. GzxanD 


reckons the sense of virtue one of the principles of taste. 
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he did not Know it was the most proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and esteem of mankind. 

We learn from HizrociEs, it was a common saying 

among the Heathens,, that the wise man hates nobody, 
but only loves the virtuous, “ 

TULLY has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 
shew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man,” 
says he, © who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit : nay, 
one who died several ages ago, raises a secret fondness 
and benevolence for him in our minds, when we read 
his story: nay, what is still more, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his wars were regu- 
lated by justice and humanity ;” as in the instance f 
Pyxrnvs, whom TuLLY mentions on this occasion in 
opposition bo HanN1BAL. Such is the natural beauty 
and loveliness of Virtue, 

Stoicigm, which was the pedantry of Virtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications, of what kind soever, to the vir- 
tuous man. Accordingly Caro, in the character TuLLY 
has left of him, carried matters 80 far, that he would 
not allow any one but a virtuous man to be handsome. 
This indeed looks more like a philosophical rant than 
the real opinion of a wise man; yet this was what Caro 
very seriously maintained. In short, the Stoics. thought 
they could not sufficiently represent the excellence of 
Virtue, if they did not comprehend in the notion of it 
all possible perfections; and therefore did not only sup - 
pose that it was transcendently beautiful in itself, but 
that it made the very body amiable, and banished every 
kind of deformity from the person in whom it re- 
zided. 

It is a common bear 00 that the most abandoned 
to all sense of goodness, are apt to ish those who are 

vol. IV, Beek related 
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related to them of a different character; and it is very 
observable, that none are more struck with the charms 
of virtue in the fair sex, than those who by their very 
admiration of it are carried to a desire of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind, in a fair body, is indeed a fine picture 
-in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful sex all over charms. 

As Virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely na- 
ture, there are some particular. kinds of it which are 
more so than others, ahd these are such as dispose us to 
do good to mankind. Temperance and abstinence, faith 
and devotion, are in themselves perhaps as laudable as 
any other virtues; but those which make a man popular 
and beloved; are justice, charity, munificence, and, in 
short, all the good qualities that render ns beneficial to 
each other. For this reason even an extravagant man, 
who has nothing else to recommend him but a false ge- 
nerosity, is often more beloved and esteemed than a 
person of a much more finished charaQer, who is de- 
fective in this particular. | 

The two great ornaments of Virtue which $hew her 
in the most advantageous views, and make her alto- 
gether lovely, are chearfulness and good-nature, These 
generally go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to 
others who is not easy within himself. They are both 
very requisite in a virtuous mind, to keep up melancholy. 
from the many serious thoughts it is engaged in, and to 
hinder its natural hatred of vice from souring into seve- 
rity and censoriousness. 

If Virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
of those who can look upon it with an eye of hatred 
and ill-will, or can suffer their aversion for a party to 
blot out all the merit of the person who is engaged in 
it? A man must be excessively stupid, as well as un- 
charitable, whobelieves that there is no Virtue but on his 
own side, and that there are not men as honest as himself 
who may differ from him in political principles. Men 


may oppose one another in some particulars, but * 
| uo 
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not to carry their hatred to those qualities which are of 
zo amiable a nature in themselves, and have nothing to 
do with the points in dispute. Men of Virtue, though 
of different interests, ought to consider themselves as 
more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious part of mankind, who embark with them in the 
tame civil concerns. We should bear the same love 
towards a man of honour, who is a living antagonist, 
which Torr tells us in the forementioned passage, 
every one naturally does to an enemy that is dead. In 
short, we should esteem Virtue though in a foe, and 
abhor Vice though in a friend. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments | 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters of 
those who do not agree with them. How many persons 
of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, on either 
side, are blackened and defamed? How many men of 
honour are exposed to public obloquy and reproach ? 
Those, therefore, who are either the instruments or 
abettors in such infernal dealings, ought to be looked 
upon as persons who make use of Religion to promote 
their cause,“ not of their cause to promote Religion. 

| C. 


* Alluding to the popu oy of ca dine he * hoCech 
vas in Danger,“ arifully n — use of by the leaders of one party, 
10 effect the downfall hefe the other. » 
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— Judex et callidus audis. | 
| | | non. 2 SAT: Vii. 101« 
A judge of painting you; a connoisseur.“ 


A LETTER ON PAINTING, 
„ 


Covent Garden, Dec. 7. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

I CANNOT, without a double injustice, forbear ex- 
pressing to you the satisfaction which a whole clan of 
virtuos0s have received from those hints which you 
have lately given the town on the cartoons of the inimi- 
table RAFHAEL.“ It should be, methinks, the business 
of a SPECTATOR to improve the pleasures of sight, and 
there cannot be a more immediate way to it than recom- 
mending the study and observation of excellent drawings 
and pictures. When I first went to view those of RA- 
PHAEL which you have celebrated, I must confess I was 
but barely pleased; the next time I liked them better, 
but at last, as I grew better acquainted with them, I fell 
deeply in love with them; like wise*speeches, they sunk 
deep into my heart: for you know, Mr. Srreraron, 
that a man of wit may extremely affe& one for the pre- 
sent, but if he has not discretion, his merit soon va- 
nishes away: while a wise man that has not so great a 
stock of wit, shall nevertheless give you a far greater 
and more lasting satisfaction. Just 80 it is in a picture 
that is smartly touched, but not well studied; one may 
call it a witty picture, though the painter, in the mean 
a | ; time, 


em 
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time, may be in danger of being called a fool. On the 
other hand, a picture that is thoroughly understood in 
the whole, and well performed in the particulars, that 
is begun on the foundation of geometry, carried on by 
the rules of perspective architecture, and anatomy, and 
| perfected by a good harmony, a Just and natural colour- 
ing, and such passions and expressions of the mind as 
are almost peculiar to RAPHAEL ; this is what you may 
Jjustly stile a wise picture, and which seldom fails to 
strike us dumb, until we can assemble all our faculties 
to make but a tolerable judgment upon it. Other pic- 
tures are made for the eyes only, as rattles are made for 
children's ears; and certainly that picture that only 
pleases the eye, without representing some well-chosen 
part of nature or other, does but shew what fine co- 
lours are to be gold at the colour-shop, and mocks the 
works of the Creator. If the best imitator of nature is 
not to be esteemed the best painter, but he that makes 
the greatest show and glare of colours, it will necessa- 
rily follow, that he who can array himself in the most 
gaudy draperies is best drest, and he that can speak 
loudest the best orator. Every man, when he looks on 
a picture, should examine it according to that share of 
reas0n he is master of, or he will be in danger of making 
a wrong judgment, If men, as they walk abroad, would 
make more frequent observations on those beauties of 
nature which every moment present themselves to their 
view, they would be better judges when they saw her 
well imitated at home, This would help to carre& 
those errors which most pretenders fall into, who are 
over hasty in their Judgments, and will not stay to let 
reason come in for a share in the decision. It is for 
want of this that men mistake in this case, and in com- 
mon life, a wild extravagant pencil for one that is truly 


bold and great, an impudent fellow for a man of true 
courage and bravery, hasty and unreasonable actions fog 
enterprises of spirit and resolution, gaudy colouripg — | 


3 
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that which is truly beautiful, a falze and insinuating dis- 
course for simple truth elegantly recommended. The 
parallel will hold through all the parts of life and paint- 
ing too; and the virtuosos above-mentioned will be 
glad to see you draw it with your terms of art. As the 
shadows in a picture represent the seriousor melancholy, 
so the lights do the bright and lively thoughts. As 
there should be but one forcible light i in a picture which 
should catch the eye and fall on the hero, so there 
should be but one object of our love, even the Author 
of Nature. These and the like reflections, well improved, 
might very much contribute to open the beauty of that 
art, and prevent young people from being poisoned by 
the ill gusto of an extravagant workman that Should be 
imposed upon us. | 
| I am, 
Sin, 
Your most humble servant.“ 


— 
MR, SPECTATOR, 

Tnoven I am a woman, yet 1 am one of those who 
confess themselves highly pleased with a speculation yon 
obliged the world with some time ago,“ from an old 
Greek poet you call Srtwox1Des, in relation to the seve- 
ral natures and distinctions of our own sex. I could 
not but admire how justly the characters of women in 
this age, fall in with the times of Srwoxrpes, there 
being no one of those sorts I have not at some time or 
other of my life met with a sample of. But, Sir, the 
subje& of this present address, are a set of women, 
comprehended, I think, in the ninth species of that spe- 
culation, called the Apes ; the description of whom 1 
find to be, © that they are such as are both ugly and ill- 
natured, who have. nothing beautiful themselves, and 
endeavour to detract from, or ridicule every thing that 
| appears 
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appears so in others. Now Sir, this sect, as I have 
been told, is very frequent in the great town where you 
live; but as my circumstance of life oblige me to reside 
altogether in the country, though not many miles from 
London, I cannot have met with a great number of 
them, nor indeed is it a desirable acquaintance, as I have 
lately found by experience. You must know, Sir, that 
at the beginning of this summer a family of these 
Apes came and settled for the season not far from the 
place where I live. As they were strangers in the coun- 
try, they were visited by the ladies about them, of 
whom I was one, with an humanity usual in those that 
pass most of their time in solitude. The Apes lived 
with us very agreeably our own way until towards the 
end of the summer, when they began to bethink them- 
selves of returning to town; then it was, Mr. Syzc- 


TATOR, that they began to set themselves about the 


proper and distinguishing business of their charaQer ; 
and as it is said of evil spirits, that they ave apt to 


carry away a piece of the house they are about to leave, 


the Apes, without regard to common merey, civility, or 
gratitude, thought fit to mimic and fall foul on the faces, 
dress, and behaviour of their innocent neighbours, be- 
stowing abominable censures and disgraceful appella- 
tions, commonly called nick-names, on all of them ; and 
in short, like true fine ladies, made their honest plainnees | 
and sincerity matter of ridicule. I could not but ac» 
quaint you with these grievances as well at the desire of 
all the parties injured, as from my own inclination. I 
hope, Sir, if you cannot propose intirely to reform thie 
evil, you will take such notice of it in some of your 
future speculations, as may put the deserving part of 
our sex on their guard against these creatures; and at 
the same time the Apes may be sensible, that this sort of 
mirth is so far from an innocent diversion, that it is in 
the highest degree that vice which & 8aid to compre- 
hend all others. 


Vour humble servant, 


T, CONSTANTIA FIELD 


— 
Pod 
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Ficta voluptatis caus d sint proxima veris, 
non. ARS POET, v. 338, 


« Fictions, to please, should wear the face of truth.“ 
— — == —— 


ON CREDULITY, wITH A LETTER FROM TIMOTHY 
' DOODLE, 


THERE is nothing which one regards so much withan 
eye of mirth and pity as Innocence, when it has in it a 
dash of folly. At the same time that one esteems the 
virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the simplicity which 
accompanies it. When a man is made up wholly of the 
dove, without the least grain of the serpent in his com- 
position, he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances 
of life, and very often discredits his best actions. The 
Cordeliers tell a story of their founder, St. Fxancrs, 


that as he passed the streets in the dusk of the evening, 


EY 


he discovered a young fellow with a maid in a cot- 
ner; upon which the good man, say they, lifted up 
his hands to Heaven with a secret thanksgiving, that 
there was still so much Christian charity in the world. 
The innocence of the Saint made him mistake the kiss 


of a lover, for a salute of charity, I am heartily con- 


cerned when I see a virtuous man without a competent 
knowledge of the world; and if there be any use in 
these my papers, it is this; that without representing 

vice under any false alluring notions, they give my rea- 
der an insight into the ways of men, and represent hu- 
man nature in all its changeable colours. The man who 
has not been engaged in any of the follies of the world, 
or, as SHAKESPEAR expresses it, „ hackneyed in the 


ways of men, may here find a picture of its _ 
ere fin » 
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and extravagancies. The virtuous and the innocent 
may know in speculation what they could never arrive 
at by practice, and by this means avoid the snares of the 
crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and the reasonings 
of the prejudiced. Their minds may be opened without 
being vitiated. 

It is with an eye tg my following at Mr. 
Tiuoruv DooDLE, who seems a very well-meaning 
man, that I have written this short preface, to which I 
shall subjoin a letter from the same Mr. Doobie. 


SIR, 

« I cours heartily wish that you would let us know 
your opinion upon several innocent diversions which 
are in use among us, and which are very proper to pass 
away a winter night for those who do not care to throw 
away their time at an opera, or at the play-house. I 
would gladly know in particular, what notion you have 
of “ Hot-Cockles;“ as also, whether you think that 
« Questions and Commands,” Mottoes, Similies, and 
Cross Purposes, have not more mirth and wit in them 
than those public diversions which are grown so very 
fashionable among us. If you would recommend to our 
wives and daughters, who read your papers with a great 
deal of pleasure, some of those sports and pastimes that 
may be practised within doors, and by the fire - side, we 
who are masters of families should be hugely obliged to 
you, I need not tell you that I would have these sports 
and pastimes not only merry but innocent; for which rea- 
son I have not mentioned either Whisk or Lanterloo, 
nor indeed so much as One-and-Thirty. After having 
communicated to you my request upon this subje&, I 
will be so free as to tell you how my wife and I pass 
away these tedious winter evenings with a great deal of 
pleasure. Though she be young and handsome, and 

good- 

A pl in which ene i his hand his 

INES his eyes, lays upon 
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every night ; for he is not one of those giddy young 
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good-humoured to a miracle, she does not care for gad- 
ding abroad like others of her sex. There is a very 
friendly man, a Colonel in the army, whom I am mightily 
obliged to for his civilities, that comes to see me almost 


fellows that cannot live out of a play-house. When 
we are together, we very often make a party at Blind- 
man's Buff, which is a sport that I like the better, be- 
cause there is a good deal of exercise in it. The Colonel 
and I are blinded by turns, and you would laugh your 


heart out to see what pains my dear takes to hoodwink 


us, so that it is impossible for us to see the least glimpse 
of light. The poor Colonel sometimes hits his nose 
against a post, and makes us die with laughing. I have 
generally the good luck not to hurt myself, but am very 
often above half an hour before I can catch either of 
them; for you must know we hide ourselves up and 
down in corners, that we may have the more sport. 1 
only give youthis hint as a sample of such innocent di- 
versions as I would have you recommend; and am, 
Most esteemed Sir, 
Your ever loying friend, 
TIMOTHY DOODLE." 


The following letter was occasioned by my last 
Thursday's paper * upon the Absence of Lovers, and 
the methods therein mentioned of making such ab- 
sence supportable. | 


sin, | 
Aux the several ways of consolation which 
absent Lovers make use of while their souls are in that 
state of departure, which you say is death in love, 
there are some very material ones that have escaped 
| your 
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your notioe. Among these, the first, and most received, 
is a Crooked Shilling, which has administered great com- 
fort to our forefathers, and is still made use of on this 
occasion with very good effect in most parts of her Ma- 
jesty's dominions, There are some, I know, who 
think a Crown-piece, cut into two equal parts, and pre- 
served by the distant Lovers, is of more sovereign vir- 
tue than the former. But since opinions are divided in 
this particular, why may not the same person make use 
of both? The figure of a heart, whether cut in stone or 
cast in metal, whether bleeding upon an altar, stuck 
with darts, or held in the hand of a Cupid, has always 


deen looked upon as Talismanic in distresses of this na- 


ture. I am acquainted with many a brave fellow, who 
carries his mistress in the lid of his snuff-box, and by 
that expedient has supported himself under the absence 


of a whole campaign. For my own part, I have tried 


all these remedies, but never found so much benefit 


from any as from a ring, in which my mistress's hair is 


platted together very artificially m a Kind of True 
Lovers knot. As I have received great benefit from 
this secret, I think myself obliged to communicate it to 
the public for the good of my fellow-subje&ts, I desire 
you will add this letter as an appendix to your conso- 
lauons upon Absence, and am, 

Your very humble servant. 


Mg 98 | T. BY 


I shall conclude this paper with a letter from the 
University gentlemen, occasioned by my last Tues- 
d:y's paper, wherein I gave some account of the great 
feuds which happened formerly in these learned bodies, 
between the modern Greeks and Trojans. 


— 


orn, | | 
Tuts will give you to understand, that there is at 
present, in the society, whereof I am a member, a very 
considerable 
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considerable body of Trojans, who, upon a proper oc- 


casion, would not fail to declare ourselves. In the 
mean while we do all we can to annoy our enemies by 
stratagem, and are resolved by the first opportunity to 
attack Mr, Josnua Barnes, whom we look upon as 
the AcyiLLes of the opposite party. As for myself, I 
have had the reputation ever since I came from school, 
of being a trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to 


give quarter to the smallest particle of Greek, wherever 
I chance to meet it. It is for this reason I take it very 


ill of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek colours 
at the head of your paper, and sometimes give a word 
of the enemy even in the body of it. When I meet 
with any thing of this nature, I throw down your spe- 
culations upon the table, with that form of words which 
we make use of when we declare war upon an author, 


Grecum est, non protest legi. / 
I give you this hint, that you may for the future abst b 


from any such hostilities at your peril, we 
> TR TROILUS,Y 
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| Ore d n „ n Þ te That, 
Od Oris wirrng, raven It e rule Janraoon 
nirpa r MCale, dr. Tor oO iu ama. 
non. LI AD. xvi. 33 


« No amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 
Nor ever tender goddess brought thee forth: 
« Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
« And raging seas produc'd thee in a storm: 
« A $oul well suiting thy tempestuous kind, 
« $o rough thy manners, $0 untam'd thy mind. 
| | , POPE, 
˖ĩ m pp 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


As your paper is part of the equipage of the tea-table, 
[ conjure you to print what I now write to you; for 
| have no other way to communicate what I have to 
ray to the fair sex on the most important circumstance 
of life, even “the Care of Children.“ I do not under- 
stand that you profess your paper is always to consist 
of matters which are only to entertain the learned and 
polite, but that it may agree with your design to publish 
come which may tend to the information of. mankind in 
general; and when it does so, you do more than writing 
wit and humour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of 
all the abuses that ever you have as yet endeavoured to 
reform, certainly not one wanted so much your assistance 
4 the abuse in nursing of Children, It is unmerciful to 
| see 


see that a woman, endowed with all the perfections and 
blessings of nature, can, as soon as she is delivered, turn 
off her innocent, tender, and helpless infant, aud give it 
up to a woman that is (ten thousand to one) neither 
in health nor good condition, neither sound in mind 
nor body, that has neither honour nor reputation, nei- 
ther love nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard 
for the money than. for the whole child; and never will 
take farther care of it than what by all the encourage» 
ment of money and presents she is forced to; like 
Xsor's earth, which would not nurse the plant of 
another ground, although never 80 much improved, by 
reason that plant was not of its own production. And 
since another's child is no more natural to a nurse, than 
a plant to a strange and different ground, how can it be 
supposed that the child should thrive; and if it thrives, 
must it not imbibe the gross humours and qualities of 
the nurse, like a plant in a different ground, or like a 
graft upon a different stock? Do not we observe, that 
a lamb sucking a goat, changes very much its nature, 
nay, even its skin and wool into the goat kind ? The 
power of a nurse over a child, by infusing into it with 
her milk, her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently and 
daily observed. Hence came that old saying concerning 
an ill-natured and malicious fellow, that he had imbibed 
his malice with his nurse's milk, or that some brute or 
other had been his nurse. Hence Rouurus and Rxwvs 
were said to have been nursed by a wolf; Trrernvs, 
the son of HerxcuLEs, by a hind; PeLias, the son of 
NeyTuNs, by a mare; and ZEc1sTHus by a goat; not 
that they had actually sucked such creatures, as some 
simpletons have imagined, but that their nurses had 
been of such nature and temper, and infused such into 

them. TT | | 
Many instances may be produced from good autho- 
rities and daily experience, that Children actually suck 
in the several passions and depraved inclinations of their 
nurses, 


\ 
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nurses, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, sadness, de- 
Sire, and aversion. This, Drononus, lib. ii. witnesses, 
when he speaks, saying, That Nuno, the Emperor's 
nurse, had been very much addicted to drinking; which 
habit Nx nO received from his nurse, and was so very 
particular in this, that the people took so much notice 
of it, as instead of T1vzxius Nuno, they called him 
Bizznius Mao.“ The same Diononus also relates of 
CALIGULA, predecessor to Nuno, that his nurse used 
to moisten the nipples of her breast frequently with 
blood, to make CALIGULA take the better hold of them; 
« which,” says Diopbonus, “was the cause that made 
him so blood-thirsty and cruel all his life-time after; 
that he not only committed frequent murfler by his 
own hand, but likewise wished that all human kind wore 
but one neck, that he might have the pleasure to cut it 
off, Such like degeneracies astonish the.parents, who 
not knowing after whom the child can take, see one in- 
cline to stealing, another to drinking, cruelty, stu- 
pidity; yet all these are not minded. Nay it is easy to 
demonstrate, that à child, although it be born from the 
best of parents, may be corrupted by an ill-tempered 
nurse. How many children do we see daily brought 
into fits, consumptions, rickets, &c. merely by sucking 
their nurses when in a passion or fury ? But, indeed, al- 
most any disorder of the nurse is a disorder to the child, 
and few. nurses can be found in this town but what la- 
bour under some distemper or other. The first question 
that is generally asked a young woman that wants to 
be a nurse, Why she should be a nurse to other people's 
children? is answered, by her having an ill husband, 
and that she must make shift to live. I think now this 
very answer is enough to give any body a shock, if duly 
considered; for an ill husband may, or ten to one if he 
does not, bring home to his wife an ill distemper, or at 
least vexation and disturbance. Besides, as she takes 
the child out of mere necessity, her food will be ac- 


1 2 accordingly, 
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cordingly, or else very coarse at best; whence pro- 
ceeds an ill- concocted and coarse food for the child; 
for as the blood, so is the milk; and hence I am very 
well assured proceeds the scurvy, the evil, and many 
other distempers. I beg of you, for the sake of the 
many poor infants that may and will be saved by 
weighing this case seriously, to exhort the people with 
the utmost vehemence, to let the children suck their 
own mothers, both for the benefit of mother and child. 
For the general argument, that a mother is weakened 
by giving suek to her children, is vain and simple. I 
will maintain that the mother grows stronger by it, and 
will have her health better than she would have other- 
wise. She will find it the greatest cure and preser- 
vative for the vapours and future miscarriages, much 
beyond any other remedy whatsoever. Her children will 
be like giants, whereas otherwise they are but living sha- 
dows, and like unripe fruit ; and certainly if a woman is 
strong enough to bring forth a child, she is beyond all 
doubt strong enough to nurse it afterwards, * It grieves, 
me to observe and consider how many poor children are 
daily ruined by careless nurses ; and yet how tender 
ought they to be of a poor infant, since the least hurt 
or blow, especially upon the head, may make it senseless, 
stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever! 

But I cannot well leave this subject as yet; for it 
seems to me very unnatural, that a woman that has fed 
a child as part of herself for nine months, should have 
no desire to nurse it farther, when brought to light and 
before her eyes, and when by its cry it implores her 
assistance and the office of a mother. Do not the very 
cruelest of brutes tend their young ones with all the 
care and delight imaginable ? How can she be called a 
mother that will not nurse her young ones? The earth 
is called the mother of all things, not because she pro- 

| duces, 


* See Dr. Ga EGON“ Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with thoſe of the Animal World. 


duces, but because she maintains-and nurses what she 
produces. The generation of the infant is the effect of 
desire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. I am 
not ignorant but that there are some cases of necessity, 
where a mother cannot give suck, and then out of two 
evils the least must be chosen; but these are 80 very 
few, that I am sure in a thousand there is hardly one 
real instance ; for if a woman does but know that her 
husband can spare but three or six shillinge a week 
extraordinary, (although this is but seldom considered) 
she certainly, with the assistance of her gossipe, will 
500n persuade the good man to gend the child to nurse, 
and easily impose upon him by preteuding indispo- 
zition, This cruelty Ann 
ture gives place to custom. 
| = Bun, 
A | Your bumble cervant.” 
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WE are told by some ancient authors, that SochArz; 
was instructed in Eloquence by a woman, whose name, 
if I am not mistaken, was AsPAs1A. I have, indeed, 
very often looked upon that art as the most proper for 
the female sex, and I think the Universities would do 
well to consider whether they should not fill the rhe- 
toric chairs with She Professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but it 
must be owned to the honour of the other sex, that 
there are many among them who can talk whole hours 
together upon nothing, I have known a woman branch 
out into a long ertempore dissertation upon the edging 
of a petticoat, and chide her servant for breaking a china 
cup, in all the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of ju dica- 
ture, I am persuaded they would carry the Eloquence 
of the Bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. 
If any. one doubts this, let him but be present at those 
debates which frequently arise among the ladies of the 
British fishery. 

The first kind therefore of Female Orators which 1 
shall take notice of, are those who are employed in stir- 


ring up the passions; a part of rhetoric in which 50- 
CRATES 


e 
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ears his wife had perhaps made a greater ee, 
than his above-mentioned teacher. 


| Thegecondkind'of Female Orators 9 
in invectives, aud who are commonly known by the 


name of the Censorious. The imagination and elocution 


of this set of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a 
fluency of inventibn, and copiousness of expression, will 
they enlarge upon every little slip in the behaviour of 


another? With how many different ciroumstances, and 


with what variety of phrases, will they tell over the 
zame story? I have known an old lady make an un- 
happy marriage the subject of a month's eonveration, 
She blamed the bride in one place: pitied ber in anos! 


ther; laughed at her in a third; wondered at her in a 


fourth; was angry with her in a fifth; uh& i short, wore 
out a pair of coach-Hhorges'in expressing her concern for 


her. At length, after having quite exhausted the eubje&t 


on this side, she made a visit to the new married pair; 
praised the wife for the prudent choice” dhe had made, 
told her the unteasonable refleRiotg which some ma- 
licious people had 'cast upon her, and desired that they 
might de better acquainted. The censure and approbation/ 
of his kind of women are therefore — 12186 
as helps to discourse. Mr Macho 19 7 


A third kind of Female Orators may 3 wo 
under the word Gossips, | Mrs. Fot Fart is per- 


fectly accomplished in this sort of eloguener ; she launches 
out into descriptions of christenings,” runs divisions 
upon an head-dress, knows every dish of meat that is 
ierved np in her neighbourhood, and Entertains her 
company a whole afternoon together with e wit of 
der little boy, before he is able to pn. 

— — Warth kind of 
Female Orator. To give herself the larger field for dis- 


course, she hates and loves in the tame breath, talks to 


her lap· dog or parrot, is uneasy in ul} kinds of weather, 
ind in every part of the room. She has false quarrels 


nl feigned obligations to. dean” 
— M2 ande; 


— — — — 
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ance; 8ighs when she is not sad, and laughs when che is 
not merry. The Coquettte is in particular a great mis- 
tress of that part of oratory which is called Action, and, 
indeed, seems to speak for no other purpose, but as 4 
gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying a 
feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with her fun. 
As for news- mongers, politicians, mimics, story-tel- 
hes, with other characters of that nature, which give 


| birth to loquacity, they are as commonly found among 
the men as the women; for which . 1 shall pass 


them over in silence. | 

I have often been puzzled — cauze why wo- 
men should have this talent of ready utterange-in 80 
much greater perfection than men. I have sometimes 


fancied that they have not a retentive power, or the fa- 


culty of suppressing their thoughts, as. men have, but 
that they ate necessitated to speak every thing they 
think ; and if so, it would, perhaps, furnish a very strong 
argument to the Cartesians, for the supporting of thelr 
doctrine, that the soul always thinks. But as several are 
of opinion that the fair sex are not altogether stranger: 
to the art of dissembling and concealing their thoughts, 
L have been forced to relinqui sh that, opinion, and have 
therefore endeavoured to seek after some better reason. 


In order to it, à friend of mine who is an excellent 


anatomist, has promised me by the first opportunity 
to dissect a woman's tongue, and to examine whether 
there may not be in it certain juices, which render it 80 
wonderfully voluble or flippant, or Whether the fibres 
of it may not be made up of a finer or more pliant thread; 
or whether there are not in it some particular. muscles 
which dart it up and down by such sudden glances and 
vibrations; or whether, in the last place, there may not 
be certain undiscovered channels running from the head 
and the heart to this little instrument of loquacity, and 
conveying into ĩt a perpetual affluence of animal spirits 
Nor must I'omit the reason which; HupiprAs has given, 


"yp those who can talk on ame r, 
* 
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fluency ; namely, that the tongue is like u rate horse, 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon 
as the most probable, I think the Irishman's thought ws 
very natural, who, after some hours conversation with 
a Female Orator, told her, that he believed. her tongue 
was very glad when she was asleep, for that it had not | 
a moment's rest all the while she was awake,” 

That excellent old ballad of The Wanton Wife of Baths 
has the following remarkable lines : 

*I think,” quoth THonaAs, women's tongues | 
Of aspen leaves are made. 

And Ov1D, though in the description of a very bar- 
barous circumstance, tells us, that when the tongue of 

a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the 
__ it could not forbear muttering even in that 
posture. 
——-Comprensam forcipe linguam 
Abstulit ense fero, Radix micat ultima lingum. 
Ipsa jacet, tertæque tremens immurmurat atræ z 
Utque salire solet mutilatz cauda colubre 


Palpitat — N 
MET. vi. 556. 
3 The blade had cut 


* Her tongue sheer off, close to e 
The mangled part still quiver d on the ground, 
Murmuring with a faint imperfeR sound; 
* Andasa Serpent writhes. his wounded train, 
© Uncasy, panting, and poses d with pain.“ 
CROXALL, 
If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 
could if have done when it had all its organs of speech 
and accomplices of sound about it? I might here men- 5: El 
tion the story of the pippin woman, had I not some | 


reason to look upon it as fabulous, 
| M3 | | 1 must 
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I ͤmust confess 1 am so wonderfully charmed with the 
music of this little instrument, that I would by no means 
discourage it. All that I aim at by this dissertation is, 
to cure it of several disagreeable notes, and in particu- 
lar of those little jarrings and dissonances which arise 
from anger, censoriousness, gossipping and coquetry. 
In short, I would always have it tuned by good-na- 
ture, truth, nn and sincerity. 


C, 
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Hoc maxims officii eat, ut quisque maxim opis indigeat, ita el. 
_ potissimim opitulari. | 
TVvVLL. 
* It is a principal r 
gtands mot in need of assistance.“ : 
— ____——____—_—___ 
ON BENEFICENCE, WITH EXAMPLES. 


THERE are none who deserve superiority over others 
in the esteem of mankind, who do not make it their en- 
deavour to be beneficial to Society; and who upon all 
occasions which their circumstances of life can admi- 
nister, do not take a certain unfeigned pleasure in con- 
ferring benefits of one kind or other. Those whose 
great talents and high birth have placed them in conspi- 
cuous stations of life are indispensably obliged to exert 


zome noble inclinations for the service of the world, or 


else such advantages become misfortunes, and shade and 
privacy are a more eligible portion. Where opportu- 
nities and inclinations are given to the same person, we 
sometimes see sublime instances of virtue, which 80 daz- 
zle our imaginations, that we look with scorn on all which 
in lower scenes of life we may ourselves be able to 
practise. But this is a vicious way of thinking; and it 
bears some spice of romantic madness, for a man to ima- 
gine that he must grow ambitious, or seek adventures 
to be able to do great actions. It is in every man's power 
in the world who is above mere poverty, not only to 
do things worthy, but heroic. The great foundation of 
civil virtue is self-denial; and there is no one above the 


M4 that 


W 85 
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that noble quality, and doing as much as ; his circum. 
stances will bear for the ease and convenience of other 
men; and he who does more than ordinary men practise 
upon such occasions as occur in his life, deserves the 
value of his friends, as if he had done enterprises which 
are usually attended with the highest glory. Men of 
public spirit differ rather in their circumstances than 
their virtue; and the man who does all he can, in a low © 
station, is more a hero than he who omits any worthy 
action he is able to accomplish in a great one. It is not 
many years ago since LAInius, in wrong of his elder 
brother, came to a great estate by gift of his father, by 
reason of the dissolute behaviour of the first born. 
Shame and contrition reformed the life of the disinhe- 
rited youth, and he became as remarkable for his good 
qualities as formerly for his errors. LArintus, who 
observed his brother's amendment, sent him on a new- 
year's day in the morning the following letter: 


— — 


HONOURED BROTHER, 


© FincCLosE to you eee e 
me this house and land. Had he lived till now, he 
nee Phnagrtn mans he took it 
from the man you were, and I restore it to ks man 
you are. | 

I am, 
| Gen, 

5 — brother, 
N and humble servant, 
| yo". 2.72 


As great and exalted spirits undertake the pursuit of 
hazardous actions for the good of others, at the same 
time gratifying their passion for glory; s do worthy 


minds inthe dome way of life dety theimootves un 
advantages 
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advantages, to satisfy a generous benevolence, which 
they bear to their friends oppressed with distresses and 
calamities. Such natures one may call “Stores of Pro- 
vidence, which are actuated by a secret celestial influ« 
ence to undervalue the ordinary gratifications of wealth; 
to give comfort to an heart loaded with affliction, to 
save a falling family, to preserve a branch of trade in 
their neighbourhood, to give work to the industrious, 
preserve the portion of the helpless infant, and raise the 
head of the mourning father. People whose hearts are 
wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent upon gain, never 
hear of the noble occurrences among men of industry 
and humanity. It would look like a © city romance, 


to tell them of the generous merchant, who the other 
day sent this billet to an eminent trader under difficul- 


ties to support himself, in whose fall many hundreds be- 
dides himself had perished: but because I think there is 
more spirit and true gallantry in it than in any letter I 
have ever read from STxEPRON to PIILLIS, I hall in- 
sert it even in the mercantile honest stile in which it 
was gent, 
— 
sin, 

© I nave heard of ee which have involved 
you in extreme distress at this time; and knowing you 
to be a man of great good-nature, industry, and pro- 


bity, have resolved to stand by you. Be of good chear: 


the bearer brings with him five thousand pounds, and 
has my order to answer your drawing as much more 
on my account. I did this in haste, for fear I should 


come too late for your relief; but you may value your- | 


self with me to the sum of fifty thousand pounds; for 
1 can very cheerfully run the hazard of being 80 much 
less rich than I am now, to save an honest man whom 1 
love. 
Vour friend and servant, 
| . S.“ 
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I think there is somewhere in Morales mention 
made of a family- book, wherein all the occurrences that 
happened from one generation of that house to another 
were recorded, Were there such a method in the fa- 
milies which are concerned in this generosity, it would 
be an hard task for the greatest in Europe to give in 
their own, an instance of a benefit better placed, or con- 
ferred with a more graceful air. It has been heretofore 
urged how barbarous and inhuman is any unjust step 
made'to the disadvantage of a trader ;* and by how much 
euch an act towards him is detestable; by so much an act 
of kindness towards him is laudable. I remember to 
have heard a Bencher of the Temple tell a story of a tra- 
dition in their house, where they had formerly a custom 
of choosing Kings for such a season, and allowing him 
his expences at the charge of the society. One of our 
Kings,“ said my friend, carried his royal inclination a 
little too far, and there was a committee ordered to look 
into the management of his treasury. Among other 
things it appeared, that his Majesty walking incog. in 
the cloister, had overheard a poor man say to another, 
such a small sum would make me the happiest man in 
the world. The King, out of his royal compassion, 
privately inquired into his character, and finding him a 
proper object of charity, sent him the money. When 
the committee read the report, the house passed his ac- 
counts with a plaudite, without farther examination, upon 
the recital of this article in them, a 
For making a man happy £10: 00: oo. 
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« Mirth out of gcason is a grievous ill.” 
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LAUGHTER AND RIDICULE, 


WHEN I make choice of a subje& that has not been 
treated on by others, I throw together my reflections on 
it without any order or method, $0 that they may appear 
rather in the looseness and freedom of an essay, than in 
the regularity of a set discqurse. It is after this manner 


that I shall consider . Ridicule in my present 


paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a diffe- 
rent light from other beings, and finds his mirth arising 
from objects that perhaps cause something like pity or 
displeasure in higher natures. Laughter i is indeed a very 
good counterpoise to the Spleen ; and it seems but rea- 
sonable that we should be capable of receiving joy from 
what is no real good to us, since we can receive grief 
from what is no real evil. 

I have in my forty-seventh paper “ raised a 8 
tion on the notion of a modern philosopher, who de- 


scribes the first motive of Laughter to be a secret com- 
parison which we make between ourselves and the per- 


sons we laugh at; or, in other words, that satisfaction 
which we receive from the opinion of some prehemi- 
nence in ourselves, when we zee the absurdities of 


The Philosopher Hqasss. 
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another, or when we reflect cn any past absurdities of 
our own. This seems to hold in most cases, and we 
may observe that the vainest part of mankind are the 
most addicted to this passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the church of 
Rome, on those words of the Wise Man, © 1 said of 
Laughter, it is mad; and of“ Mirth, what does it? 
Upon which he laid it down as a point of doctrine, that 
Laughter was the effect of original sin, and that Adam 
could not laugh before the Fall. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbfaces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind of remiss- 
ness and dissolution in all the powers of the soul; and 
thus far it may be looked upon as a weakness in the 
composition of human nature. But if we consider the 
frequent reliefs we receive from it, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to depress the mind and 
damp our spirits, with transient unexpected gleams of 
joy, one would take care not to grow too wise for 80 
great a pleasure of life, , a 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing 
to laughter those one converses with, is the qualification 
of little ungenerous tempers.* A young man with this 
cast of mind cuts himself off from all manner of im- 
provement. Every one has his flaws and weaknesses; 
nay, the greatest blemishes are often found in the most 
shining characters; but what an absurd thing is it to pass 
over all the valuable parts of a man, and fix our atten- 
tion on his infirmities? to observe his imperfeCtions 
more than his virtues? and to make use of him for the 

sport of others, rather than for our own improvement? 
We therefore very often find, that persons the most 

accomplished in ridicule are those who are very shrewd 
at 


* 


| — — 10 : 

* Ridicule often arises from uncomprehenzive views. Narrow 
minds esteem their own little acquirements as the constituents of 
rfection, and ridicule the want of those in others. Parson 


RULLIBER, in Joxeph Andrews, ridicules Parton Abaus be- 


cause he did not know how to handle hogs, 


* 
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at hitting a blot, without exerting-any thing masterly in 
themselves. As there are many eminent crities who 
never wrote 2 good line, there are many admirable buf- 
foons that animadvert upon every singte defect in ano- 
ther, without ever discovering the least beauty of their 
orn. By this means, these unlucky little wits often 
gain reputation in the esteem of vulgar minds, and raise 
themselves above persons of much more laudable cha- 


racters. | : unt haves obom end 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to the 
world; but instead of this, we find that it is generally 
made use of to laugh meu out of virtue and good sense, 
by attacking every thing that is solemn and serious, de · 
cent and praise - worthy in human life. 

We may qbserve, that in the first ages of ee 
when the great souls and master-pieces of human 
nature were produced, men shined by; a, noble sim- 
plicity of behaviour, and were strangers to those little 
embellishments, which are 80 faskionable in our; pre- 
zent conversation. And it is very remarkeble, that 
notwithstanding we fall short at present of the ancients 
in poetry, painting, oratory, history, architecture, and 
al the noble arts and sciences which depend more upon 
genius than experience, we exceed them as mueh in 
doggrel, humour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of 
Ridicule. We meet with more raillery among the 
moderns, but more good sense among ancients. 

The two great branches of Ridicule in writing are 
comedy and burlesque. The first ridicules persons by 
drawing them in their proper characters, the other by 
drawing them quite unlike themselves. Burlesque is 
therefore of two kinds; the first represents mean per- 
sons in the accoutrements of heroes; the other describes 
great persons acting and speaking like the basest among 
the people. Don QUNorz is an instance of the first, 
and Lucian's 3 as vecond. It 92 

wong 


—. 
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among the critics, whether burlesque poetry runs best 
in heroic verse, like the Dispensary ; or in doggrel, like 
that of Hup1BRras. I think where the low character is 
to be raised, the heroic is the proper measure; but when 
an hero is to be pulled Gown and: nns bo beet 
done in doggrel. 

If HupiRAs had been set out with as a 
humour in heroic verse as he is in doggrel, he would 
have made a much more agreeable figure than he does; 
though the generality of his readers are 80 wonderfully 
pleased with the double rhimes, that Ido not expect 
many will be of my opinion in this particular. 

- I shall conclude this Essay upon Laughter with ob- 
serving that the metaphor of laughing, applied to fields 
and meadows when they are in flower, or to trees when 
they are in blossom, runs through all languages; which 
I have not observed of any other metaphor, excepting 
that of fire and burning when they are applied to Love. 
This shews that we naturally regard Laughter, as what 
is in itself both amiable and beautiful. For this reason 
likewise Venus has gained the title of paul, the 
Laughter-loving Dame, as Warten has translated it, 
-and is represented by Hon Ac as the Goddess who de- 
lights in Laughter. Mi ron, in a joyous assembly of 
imaginary persons, has given us à very poetical figure of 
Laughter.” His whole band of mirth is 80 finely'de- 
- $cribed, that I shall set down the passage at length. 


gut come thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped EurHNOHBA NE, 
And by men, heart-cazing Mirth, 
Whom lovely VeNus at a birth 
With two sister graces more, 
To ivy-crown'd BaccHuvs bore. 
Haste thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
lest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nod, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
auch as hang on HeBx's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek: 


4 F - 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go, | 

On the light fantastic toe: 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In uureproved pleazures free. | 
L'ALLEGRO, v. 11, Kc. 
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| Disce docendus adhuc, qum censet amiculus, ut ui 
/ Czcus iter monstrare velit z tamen aspice si quid 

Et nos, A loquamur. 

non. BP. xvii. 3. 
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« As if a blind man should direct your way 

480 I myself though wanting to be taught, 
May yet impart a hint that's worth your thought.“ 
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ON THE EYE, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


_ YOU «ee the nature of my request by the Latin motto 
which I address to you. I am very sensible I ought not 
to use many words to you, who are one of but few; 
but the following piece, as it relates to sþeculation in 
propriety of speech, being a curiosity in its kind, begs 
your patience, It was found in à poetical Virtuoso: 
closet among his rarities; and since the several treatises 
of thumbs, ears, and noses, have obliged the world, this 
of Eyes is a tyour service. 

The first Eye of consequence (under the invisible 
Author of all) is the visible luminary of the universe. 
This glorious Spe&ator is sad never to open his eyes at 
his rising in a morning, without having a whole king - 
dom of adorers in Persian silk waiting at his levee.— 


Millions of creatures derive their sight from this origi- 
nal, who, besides his being the great director of optics, 
is the surest test whether Eyes be of the same species 
with that of an eagle, or that of an owl, The one be 


emboldens 
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emboldens with 4 manly assurance to look, speak, a& 
or plead before the faces of a.numeraus assembly; the 
other he dazzles out of countenance into a sheepish de» 
jectedness. The aun-proof Eye dares lead up a dance in 
a full court; and without blinking at the lustre of beauty, 
can distribute an Eye of proper complaisance to a'room 
crowded with company, each of which deserves particular 
regard: while the other sneaks from conversation, like 
a fearful debtor, who never dares to look out, but. mV 
he can see nobody, and nobody him. | 


The next instance of optics is the famous 48 . 


who (to speak the language of Cambridge) was one of 
z hundred; and being used as a spy in the affairs of 
jealousy, was obliged to have all his Eyes about him.— 

We have no account of the particular colours, casts, 
and turns of this body of Eyes; but as he was pimp for 
his mistress Juno, it is probable he used all the modern 
leers, sly glances, and other ocular activities to serve his 
purpose. Some look upon him as the then King at Arms 


to the heathenish deities; and make no more of his Eyes : 


than of 80 many spangles- of his herald's-cont, 
The next upon the optic list is old Janus, who. atood 


in a double-sighted capacity, like a person placed betwixt 


trospective cast at one view. Copies of this double- 


faced way are not yet out of faghion with many profes- 


sions, and the ingenious artists pretend to keep up this 
species by double-headed canes and spoons ; ® but there 


is no mark of this faculty, except in the emblematical 
way of a wise General hav ing an Eye to both front and 


eadetel prove momgu ee 
his past and future state at the same time. 

* I must own, that the names, colours, e en 
turns of Eyes vary almost in every head; for, not to 
r 


VOL, IV, 


* Alludi 1 which LN 
ornamental r one of 
tbe twelve Apostles, &c, &c 


iff 1 
b 


two opposite looking-glasses, and 80 took a sort of re- 


the white, the gray, and the like; the most remarkable 


are those that botrow their titles from animals, by virtue 
of some particular quality of resemblance they bear to 
the Eyes of the respective creatures; 'as that of a greedy. 
rapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that of a 
sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of an amo- 
rous roguish look derive their title even from the sheep, 
and we say such a one has a sheep's-eye, not so much to 
denote the innocence as the simple slyness of the cast. 
Nor i is this metaphorical inoculation a modern invention, 
for we find Homer taking the freedom to place the eye 
of an ox, ball, or cow in one of his JS far 
| hears 8 ee e AT 
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Now as to the peculiar qualities of the e 
finest part of our constitution seems as much the recep 
tacle and seat of our passions, appetites, and inclinations, 
as the mind itself; and at least it is the outward portal 
to introduce them to the house within, or rather the 


common thorough-fare to let our affections pass in and 


out. Love, anger, pride, and avarice, all visibly move 
in those little orbs. I know a young lady that cannot 
see a certain gentleman pass by without she wing a secret 
desire of seeing him again by a dance in her eye- balls; 
nay she cannot, for the heart of her, help looking half a 
cstreet's length after any man in a gay dress. You can- 
not behold a covetous spirit walk by a goldsmith's shop 
without casting a wishful eye at the heaps upon the 
counter. Does not a haughty person 'shew the temper 
of his soul in the supercilious roll of his eye! and how 
frequently, in the height of passion, does that moving 
picture in our head start and stare, gather a redness and 
quick flaches of lightning, and make all its humours 
"AN with fire, a VInoII ans describes it, 
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As for the various turns of the Eye-sight; such as' 
the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole leer, 
| hall not enter into a very particular account of them; 
but let me observe, that oblique vision, when natural, 
was anciently the mark of bewitchery and magical fas- 
cination, and to this day it is a malignant ill look; but 
when it is foroed and affected, it carries a wanton design, 
and in play-houses, and other public places, this ocular 
intimation is an as$ignation for bad practices. But 
this irregularity in vision, together with such enormities 
as tipping the wink, the circumspeRtive roll, the side - 
peep through a thin hood or fan, must be put in the 
class of heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religion are 
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ranked under the general name of heterodox. All the 


pernicious applications of sight are more immediately 
under the direction of a Spectator; and I hope you will 
am your readers against the mischiefs which are daily 
done by killing Eyes, in which you wilt highly —_ 
your wounded UE ak friend, | 
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MR, SPECTATOR, 


You professed in zeveral papers RG . 


deavours in the province of SyzcTaro, to correct the 
offences committed by Starers, who disturb whole assem- 
blies without any regard to- time, place, or modesty.— 
You complain also, that a Starer is not usually a person 
to be convinced by the reason of the thing, nor 80 
exily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. I thought 
therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient mecha- 
Wal way, which may easily prevent or correct _ 
V2. - 57 | 
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by an optical contrivance of new peropretive- glasses, 
short and commodious like opera- glasses, fit for chort- 
sighted people as well as others, these glasses making 
the objects appear either as they are seen by the naked 
eye, or more distinct, though somewhat less than life, 
or bigger and nearer. A person may, by the help of 
this invention, take a view of another without the im- 
pertinence of staring; at the same time it shall not be 
| ible to know whom or what he is looking at. One 

way look towards his right or left hand, when he is zup- 
posed to look forwards. This is set forth at large in the 
printed proposals for the sale of these glasses, to be had 
at Mr. DizLon's in Long-Acre, next door to the White- 
Hart. Now Sir, as your Spectator has oecasioned the 
publishing of this invention for the benefit of modest 
Spectators, the inventor desires your admovitions 
concerning the decent use of it ; and-hopes, by your 
recommendation, that for the future beauty. may be be- 
held without the torture and confusion which it suffer 
from the insolence of Starers. By this means you will 
relieve the innocent from an insult which there is no law 
to punish, though it is a greater offence than wary whe 
are within the cognisance of Justice. 
# F . I am, , 

| SIR, ' 
| Your most humble evan,” 
Q "08 Rae ABRAHAM SPY." 
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4 on TR eum or LONDON: | n 
THERE is PN which. more astonighes a Wo 


and frights a country $quire, than the Cries of London. 


My good friend Sir Rona, often declares that he can- 
not get them out of his head or go to sleep for them, | 


the fist week that he. is in, town. On the contrary, 
WiLL Hops veons calls them the Ramage de la Ville, 


and prefers them to th 8qunds of larks and nightingales, 


with all the music of the fields and woods, I haye Jate- 
ly receiveda letter from some very odd fellow, upon this 
subject, which I shall leave with Nan "ye: without 


8aying r thing, further of it. 11 aan. ad! 
An «ts Li [rs ; $3071 & fi D: Nie, 
$18,” + 64 1112 19: 5 1o 4-34 ue yt 


. and would willingly 
turn my hand to any thing for an honestlivetihood;”'' I 
lave invented several projects for /raicing many millions 
of money without bardening the aubject, but I cannot 
get the Parliament to listen to me, who lock upon me, 
ſorsooth, as a crack, and a. projeRor ; e that despniring 
to enrich either myself or my country by this public 
7iritedness, I would make some proporals to you re- 
ting to a design which I have very much at Heat, and 
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therefore propose, that no 
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will be pleased to recommend it to the cities of London 
and Westminster. 0 
The post I would aim 2. is to be Comptroller-Gene- 


ral of the London Cries, which are at present under no 


manner of rules and discipline. I think I am pretty 
well qualified for this place, as being a man of very 


strong lungs, of great insight into all the branches of 


our British trades and manufactures, and of a competent 
skill in music. 

The Cries of London may | be divided into vocal and 
instrumental. As for the latter, they are at present 
under a very great disorder. A freeman of London has 
the privilege of disturbing a whole street for an hour 
together, with the twanking of a brass-kettle or frying- 
pan. The watchman's thump at midnight startles us in 
our beds, as much as the breaking in of a thief. The 


_ Sowgelder's horn has indeed something musital Jo it, 


but this is seldom heard 1 the liberties, © I would 
strument of this" hature 
should be made use of, which I have not tuned and l- 
censed, after having carefully examined in what manner 
it may affect the ears of her Majesty's liege tube cts. 
Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed 


80 full of incongriiities and batbarisms, that we appear a 
distracted City to foreigners, who do not comprehend 


the meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is gene- 
rally sold in a note above E- la, and in sounds 80 exceed- 
ing shrill, that it often sets our teeth on edge. The 
Chimney-sweeper is confined to no certain pitch; he 
sometimes utters himself in the deepest base, and some- 
times in the sharpest treble; sometimes in the highest, 


and sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. The 


ame observation might be made on the retailers of 
Small- coal, not to mention broken Glasses, or Brick- 


7 dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should 


be my care to sweeten and mellow the voices of these 


itinerant tradesmen, before they make their appearance 


mne as also to 6 theit 
respective 
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cegpeRive; wares'3 and to take” care zu particular, that 


those may not make the most noise who have the least 


to sell, which is very obgervable in the venders of Card- 


matches, to whom 1 cannot but apply n 
« Some of PROSE threats Fr Bs A ep ery 
loud in the sale of these trifling manufaRtures,, that an 


honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargain- 


ed with one of them nevex to come into the street w 
he lived. But what was the effect of this contract? Why, 


the whole tribe of Card;match-makers which frequent 


that quarter, passed by hie door the very; next day, in 
hopes of being bought off after the aume manner. 

It is another great imperfection i in our London Cries, 
that there is no qust time nor measure observed in them, 
Our news shquld, indeed, be published i in, a = quick 
time, because it is a, commodity that will nat keep, wi 
It should not, howeyer, be cried with the ame Rrecipi- 
ation as fire. Yet this is generally the case. A bloody 
battle alarms the town from one end to another i * 
instant. Every motion of the French i is published in 0 
great a hurry, that one would think the enemy were at 
our gates. This, like wise, I would take upon me to 
gulate in auch a manner, that there should be some * 
tiution made between the spreading or a Victory, a 


mach, or an encampment, à Dutch, a Portuppu- or a 


Spanish mail. Nor must 1 vmit under this bead those 2 


excess ive alarms with which several boisterous rustics 
infest our streets in turnip-geason ; and which are more 
nexcusable, because these are wares which are in no 
danger of cooling upon their hands. ing br 

There are others who affect a very dow time, and/ars, 
in my opinion, much more tuneable than the former. 
The Cooper in particular, wells last note in an hot- 


low voice, that is not without its harmony; nor can I 


forbear being inspired with a most agreeable melancholy, 
vlien I hear that sad and-volemn air with which the pub- 
lic are very ana u ——— ? 


* r | "Your 
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Your burn memory may suggest to you many other k- 
mentable ditties of the same nature, in which the wenks 
Is wonderfully lang uishing and melodious. 
am always pleased with that particular time or the 
year which is proper for the piekling of dill and cueum- 
ders; but alas! this cry, ke the song of the nightingele, 
is not heard above two months. It would therefore be 
worth while to eonsider, whether the same air might not 
some cases be adapted to other worde. 
lt might like tvise deserve our most serious eonside· 
ration, how far, in a well regulated tity; those humo- 
rists are to be tolerated, wHo; not contented with the 
traditional cries of their forefathers, have invented par- 
ticular songs aud tunes of their own: such as was hot 
many years since, the Pastry-man, commonly known 
by the name of the Col iIY-Morr r- Purr ;* and zuck as 
is at this day the vender of powder and wash- balls, Who, 
if I am rightly informed, goes under the num of e 
rn 
I mut not here omit one particular abeurdity elch 
runs through this whole vociferous generation,” and 
which renders their cries very often not only incom- 
modious, but altogether useless to the public. I mean 
that idle accomplishment Which they all of them aim at, 
of crying so as not to be understood. Whether or no they 
have Iarned this from several of dur affected gingers, 
I will tot take upon me to say; bat most certain its, that 
people know the wares they deal in rather by their tunes 
than by their words; insomuch, that I have sometimes 
een a country boy run out to buy apples of a bellows- 
mender, and ginger-bread from'a grinder of knives and 
- vcissars. Nay, #0 strangely infatuated are Some very emi- 
nent artists of this particular grace in aCry, that none but 
- e are. able to * at their PAY 
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blen he carried on his head, and sung in a v 

cant words which passed into his name CoLLY- ore ae 
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who else a Work if I bad it, should be the 


signification of a Corn - Cutter. 


* Forasmuch therefore as persons of this rank are bei- 


dom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be pro- 
per that some man of good senge and zpyng judgment 
should preside over these Public Cries, who should per- 
mit none to lift up their voices in our streets, that have 
not tuneable throats, and are not only able to overcome 
the noise of the crow d, and the rattling of cosches, but 
also to vend their respective merchandises in apt phrases, 
and in the most distinct and agreeudie wunds. I do 
therefore humbly recommend myself as a person rightly 


qualified for this post; and if I meet with 3 en- 


couragement, shall communicate some o 
which J have by me, that may no less conduce 
emolument of the public, Th ee I 

0. Im, Sin, 
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An. netaron, | 5 5 
4 AM very sorry to find by 1 1 * the 
Eye, that you have not thoroughly studied the nature 
and force of that part of a beauteous face. Had you 
ever been in love, you would have said ten thousand 
| things, which it seems did not occur to you. Do but 
F reflect upon the nonsense it makes men talk, the flames 
which it is said to kindle, the transport it raises, the de- 
jection it causes in the bravest men; and if you do be- 
| leve those things are expressed to an extravagance, yet 
vou will own, that the influence of it is very great, which 
moves men to that extravagance. Certain if is, that the 
whole strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; 
that a kind look imparts all that a year's discourse could 
give you, in one moment. What matters it what she 
says to you, see how she looks, is the language of all 
who know what love is. When the mind is thus sum- 
med up and expressed in a glance, did you never ob- 
serve a sudden joy arise in the countenance of a lover? 
Did you never see the attendance of years paid, over- 
paid, in an instant? · Youa Spectator, and not know that 
the intelligence of affection is carried on by the Eye 
only; that good-breeding has made the tongue falsify 
the heart, and a& a part of continual constraitit, while 
2 nature 
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nature has preserved the Eyes to herself, that be may 
not be disguised, or misrepresented. | The poor bride 
can give her hand, and say, I do, with alanguishing air, 
to the man she is obliged by cruel parents to take for 
mercenary reasons, but at the same time she cannot look 
as if she loved; her eye is full of sorto and reluctance 
aits in a tear, while the offering of a sacrifice is performed 
in what we call the Marriage Ceremony. Do you never 


go to plays? Cannot you distinguish between the eyes | 


of those who go to see, from thoge who come to be geen? 
I am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the.obser- 
vation a little: therefore if you, or your 1 pai 
had consulted me in your discourse on the Eye, 1 
have told you that, the eye of LzonopA.is alily watel 
while it looks negligent ; abe looks round her wi 
ap of the glasses you speak of, and * 
be employeſ on objeRts directiy before her Tops 
is what affects chance-medley, and on a quddeny a8 
attended to another thing, turns. all Its 3 
an ogler. The eye of LusiT Au is an instrument of 
prenieditated murder; but the design being visible, de- 
stroys the execution of it; and with much more beauty 
than that of Laowona, it is, not half 0 miechievons. 
There is a brave soldier daughter io ton, that by ber 
eye has been, the death of more than ever her father made 
fly before him. A beautiful Eye wakes eilence | 
a kind Eye makes i We an mn ty 
Eye makes beauty deformed. This ittle ber gi 
life to every e part about end ler tea Tn 
of ArGvus implies no more, than that the sy is, in ev 
part; that is to say, every other part Would be m 
were not its force represented more by the eye, than 
even by itself. But this is Heathen Greek to those * 
have not converted by Glances. This, Sir, is alan 
in which there en e eee 
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* Lady Sep RIA p, econ! dadghtef ib the Dake of AN- 
30ROUGH, often denominated the LI Tru WH 1c; was 
ably beautiful, andis ä * STEELE. 
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04 vn err. © moth, 

ver be imposed upon by looks even among politicians 
and courtiers, If you do me the honour to print this 
| among your speculations, I shall in my next make you 


1 present of seoret history, by translating all the looks 
of the next assembly of ladies and gentlemen into words, 


to adorn some future paper, 

Lb Tan, Sin, : | 
ebay, App in xe Your faithful friend, x 5a 
oe ona cnt '. MARY HEARTFR EE 
ke 8 6 / — 99 0 


Dran Mn. srrer Aton, 11 
0 Have a st of a husband that lives 2 very 8canda- 
6 life: who' wastes away his body and fortune in de- 
licheries; and is immoveable to all the arguments 1 
Lan urge to him, 1 would gladly know, whether £ 
ne kes a cudgel may not be allowed as a good 
fe of ra and whether it may not be lawfully uned 
Female Orator, - 7 
1 8 I. "Your amb servant, 
” — W497 N 1 f | BARBARA court 
«vb der/ % am cg adhd 
10130; euro, « ©1194-1243 10 nos 295% | 
| 2 GH 1 am a practitioner in the law of 50me 
5 25 have heard many eminent pleaders in my 
4555 To we 145 other eloquent speakers of both Univer- 
155 9 1 2 gree with you, that women are better ua- 
oucceed i in 


rio only the wh 5 of their Fs; but what 
tery c of their pretty faces, 


it would be cruel to 1 any i It is certain too, 

that they are possessed of some springs of Rhetoric which 

men want, such as tears, fainting fits, and the like, whi 

| I have seen employed upon occasion, with good success. 
You must know I am a plain man, and love my money ; 


yet] have a spouse who is 80 great an orator in — 
| 1 6 n 4 * 
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that he draws from me what sums che pleazes, Every 
room in my house is furnished with trophies of her elo- 
quence, rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan screens, and 
costly jars ; and if you were to come into my great par- 
lour, you would fancy yourself in an Indian warehouse. 
Besides this che keeps a 8quirrel, and I am doubly taxed 
to pay for the china he breaks. She is 8eized with perio- 
dical fits about the time of the subscriptions to a new 

and is drowned in tears after having seen any 
woman there, in finer cloaths than herself. These are 
arts of persuasion purely feminine, and Which a tender 
heart cannot resist. What I would therefore desire of 
you, is, to prevail with your friend who has promised 
to dissect a female tongue, that he would at the same 
nr e ne; ond a female eye, and explain 
the springs and sluices which feed it with ouch ready 
supplies of moisture; and likewse shew by what means, 
if possible, they may be stopped at a reasonable expence. 
Or, indeed, since there is something 30 moving. in the 
very image of weeping beauty, it would be worthy his 
art to provide, that these eloquent dropa may no more 
be lavished on trifles, or employed as geryants to their 
way ward wills; but reserved for serious occasions in life, 
to adorn er er- real sorrow. 
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The work I own has elegance and ease, 
But ture no modern should pretend to pleaze,.” . 
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_ © © POPE's ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 
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l 9% Om r "1." i 
TRR is nothing which more denotes a great mind 
than the abhorrence of ny and defraction. This pas- 
tion reigns more among had poets, than among any 
other set of men. 

| As there are none more ambitious'of thave, than thee 
who are convereant in poetry, it is very natural for auch 
as have not succeeded in it to depreciate the works of 
those who have. For zince they cannot raise themselves 
to the reputation of their fellow- writers, they must en- 
deavour to sink that to their own pitch, if they would 
still keep therneelves upon a level with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were produced in one 
age, lived together in A 
celebrated one another with so much generosity, that 
each of them receives an additional lustre from his con- 
temporaries, and is more famous for having lived with 
men of $0 extraordinary a genius, than if he had him- 
eelf been the sole wonder of the age. I need not tell 
my reader, that I here point at the reign of Avevsrvs, 
and I ** roaigs* 

Vine 
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VirorL nor Horacs would have gained 80 great a re» 


putation in the world, had they not been the friends, 


and admirers of each other. Indeed all the great writers 
of that age, for whom singly we have $0 great an 
esteem, stand up together as vouchers for one another's 
reputation. But at the same time, that Vanor was 


celebrated by GaLLus, Pnoyratrus, Hoxace,y Vanus, 


Tucca, and Ovip, we know that Bavins and Mavivs 
were his declared foes 3nd calumniator se 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a pridt, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in 
the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the scribblers 
of the age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of de- 
traction with which he makes his entrance into the 
world : but how much more noble is the fame that is 
built on candour and ingenuity, according to those 
beautiful lines of Sir Joun Dzxnuan, in Fe 
Fiercutn's Works! | ' 


+ But whither am I stray'd ? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise t 

Nor is thy fame on leser ruins built, 

Nor needs thy justice title the foul guile | 
Of Eastern Kings, who, to secure their reign,  - 
Muxt have their brochen, cons, and kindred lain.” 


I am sorry to find that an author, who is very Justly : 
esteemed among the best juges, has admitted some 


strokes of this nature into a very fine poem; I mean 
The Art of Criticism, which was published some months 


since, and is a master-piece in its kind. The observa- 


tions follow one another like those in Honacz's Art of 
| Poetry, without that methodical regularity which would 
have been requisite in a prose author. They are gome 

of them uncommon, but such as FE must assent 
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Ley on Criticiem does not want regularity, | 
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to, when he sees them explained with that elegance and 
perspicuity in which they are delivered. As for those 
which are the most known, and the most received, they 
are placed in so beautiful a light, and illustrated with 
auch apt allusious, that they have in them all the graces 
of novelty, and make the reader, who was before ac+ 
quainted with them, still more convinced af their truth 
and solidity. And here give me leave to mention what 
Monsieur Boitrau has 80 very Well enlarged upon in 
tte preface to his works, that wit and fine writing do 
not consist so much in advancing things that are new, 
as in giving things that are known an agreeable turn. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of the 
world, to make observations in eriticism, morality, or 
in any art or science, which have not been touched 
upon by others. We have little else left us, but to re- 
present the common sense of mankind in more strong, 
more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. - If a reader 
examines HonxAcx's Art of Poetry, he will find but very 
few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in 
AR18sToTLE, and which were not commonly known by 
all the poets of the Augustan age, His way of expres- 
sing and applying them, not his invention o * is 

what we are chiefly to admire. 
For this reason I think there is nothing in the world 
$0 tiresome as the works of those critics who write in 
a positive dogmatic way, without either language, 
genius, or imagination. If the reader would see how 
the best of the Latin critics wrote, he may find their 
manner very beautifully described in the characters of 
ORACE, PETRONTUS, QUINTILIAN, and LonGINUs,' a8 
nen 

Speaking. 
Since I have mentioned Lonotnus, who in-his re- 
| flections has given us the same kind of sublime, which 
he observes in the several passages that occasioned them: 

I cannot but take notice, that our — author has 


. La 


* ee © 


cepts in the very precepts themselves. I hall produce 
two or three instances of this kind. Speaking of the 
insipid smoothness which some readers are 80 much in 


love with, he has the following verses. | | * 


„Tbese Equal Syllables aan pes, 

Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While Expletives their feeble aid do join, 2 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.“ 


The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the ex- 
pletive do in the third, and the ten monosyllables in 
the fourth, give such a beauty to this passage, as would 
have been very much admired in an ancient poet. 
The reader may observe the WE ie in the tame 
view, 7 7 
« A beedless Abetentvis 2 the song, | | 
That like a wounded snake drags its dow length along.” 


And afterwards, | 


«Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 3 
The sound must seem an echo to the tense. | e 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the zounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. - 
When Ajax «tives some rpck's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move low ; - ' 
Not 50, when swift CAM1LLA cours the plain, 

Flies o'er th unbending corn, and kim along the main.” 


The beautiful distich upon A1Jax in the foregoing \ 
lines, puts me in mind of à description in Howzn's 1 
Odyssey, which none of the critics have taken notice 
of, It is where Stsvrnus is represented lifting his + 
tone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to the top | 
"fit, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom, This 
double motion of the stone is admirably described in | 
the numbers of these verses; as in the four first it is 

vol, iv. 0 heaved 


| 


— — 
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heaved up by several spondees intermixed with, proper 
| breathing places, and at last tumbles Oy Ow 


| ee 


ODYSSEY, I. 10. 


e 0 gurvey'd 
A mournful vision ! the Sisyphian shade: 
Wich many a weary step, and many a groan, | 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone: 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 


* Thundersimpetzonsdown, and emokes along fo ground. 


It would be endless to anote verges out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in the num- 
bers; but I may take an occasion in a future paper to 
shew several of them which have escaped the observa- 
tion of others, | 

'T cannot conclude this paper without taking notice 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the came nature, and each of them a master-piece in its 
kind; the Essay on Translated Verse; the Essay on 
the Art PF OY 3 + and the Exsay upon Cxili- 
eiem, fF o 


* * — 
— 4 r 
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* By the Earl ned 
+ By Suzrr1ELD, Duke of Non nAN v, afterwards Duke 
of Buckx1NxGHxyfor whom Buckingham-Houze was built. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1711. 


= = LET —— 
Eturg i gc àperde à N xompdeg moos . 
« Virtuous love is resp6Rable, but lust causes sort _ 
— = — — 


LETTERS ON MARRIAGE, 


— 


WHEN 1 coneider the false impressions which are re- 
ceived by the generality of the world, I am troubled at 
none more than a certain levity of thought, which many 


young women of quality have entertained, to the ha- 


zard of their characters, and the certain misfortune of 
their lives. The first of the following letters may best 
represent the faults I would now point at, and the an- 
wer to it, the temper of mind in a contrary character. 


MY DEAR HARRTOr, 


Ir thou art she, but oh how fallen, how changed, 
what an apostate ! how lost to all that is gay and agree- 
able! To be married I find is to be buried alive; I 
cannot conceive it more dismal to be shut up in a vault 
to converse with the shades of my ancestors, than to be 
carried down to an old manor-house in the country, 
and confined to the conversation of a sober husband, and 
an awkward chambermaid. For variety I suppose you 
may entertain yourself with madam in her grogram 
gown, the spouse of your parish Vicar, who has by 
this time, I am sure, well furnished you with receipts 


for making salves and possets, distilling cordial waters, 


making sy rups, and applying poultices. | 
0 2 | * Blest 


1 
n " 
' 
. 
— 


. 
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© Blest solitude! I wish thee joy, my dear, of thy 
loved retirement, which, indeed, you would persuade 
me is very agreeable, and different enough from what 
I have here described; but, child, I am afraid thy brains 
are a little disordered with romances and novels, After 
six months marriage to hear thee talk of love, and paint 
the country scenes $0 softly, is a little extravagant; 
one would think you lived the lives of Sylvan deities, - 
or roved among the walks of Paradise, like the first hap- 
Py pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, and come 
to town in order to live, and talk like other mortals. 
However, as I am extremely interested in your repu- 
tation, I would willingly give you a little good advice 
at your first appearance under the character of a married 
woman, It is a little insolence in me, perhaps, to ad- 
vise a matron; but I am so afraid you will make 80 silly 
a figure as a fond wife, that I cannot help warning you 
nct to appear in any public places with your husband, 
and never to saunter about St. James's Park together: 
if you presume to enter the Ring at Hyde Park together, 
you are ruined for ever; nor must you take the least 
* notice of one another at the play-house or opera, unless 
you would be laughed at for a very loving couple, most 
happily paired in the yoke of wedlock, * I would re- 
commend the example of an acquaintance of ours to 
your imitation ; she is the most negligent, and fashion- 
able wife in the world; she is hardly ever seen in the 
same place with her husband, and if they happen to 
meet, you would think them perfect strangers: she was 
never heard to name him in his absence, and takes care 
he shall never be the subject of any discourse that she 


has a share in. I hope you will propose this lady as a 
patter 


* The ridicule thrown out in the time of the SPECTATOR, 
against the married state, pony flowed from those ideas 
which prevailed in the dissolute reign of CHArLEs II. In 
this age, none but witlings deal in jests on 80 important an in 
stitution. The mannen of the Court have, indeed, a great in- 
fluence on the manners and ideas, of the people. In the fit fa» 
mily in the kingdom we have a pattern of conjugal love. 
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pattern, though I am very much afraid you will be o 


silly to think PoRTIA, &c, Sabine and Roman wives, 
much brighter examples., I wish it may never come 
into your head to imitate those antiquated creatures 80 
far, as to come into public in the habit, as well as air 


of a Roman matron, You make already the entertain- 


ment at Mrs. Mopisn's tea-table ; she says, she always 
thought you a discreet person, and qualified to manage a 


family with admirable prudence : she dies to see what 


demure and serious airs wedlock has given you; but, 
ohe says, she shall never forgive your choice of so gal- 
lant a man as BELLAuoun to transform him into a 
mere sober husband; it was unpardonable. You see, 


my dear, we all envy your ri and no person 


more than 
Vour humble servant, 


LYDIA. 


Br not in pain, good Madam, for my appearance in 
town ; I shall frequent no public places, or make any visits 
where the character of a modest wife is ridiculous. As 
for your raillery on matrimony, it is all hypocrisy ; you, 
and all the handsome young women of your acquaint- 
ance, she w yourselves to no other purpose, than to gain 
a conquest over some man of worth, in order to bestow 
your charms and fortune on him. There is no inde- 
cency in the confession, the design is modest, and ho- 
nourable, and all your affectation cannot disguise it. 

© I am married, and have no other concern but to 
please the man 1 love; he is the end of every care 1 


have; if I dress, it is for him; if I read a poem, ora 


play, it is to qualify myself for a conversation agreeable 
to his taste: he is almost the end of my devotions ; half 


my prayers are for his happiness—1 love to talk of him, 

and never hear him named but with pleagure and emo- 

tion. I am your friend, and wish you happiness, oe 
9 3 


- 
- Pg” 
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am sorry to see, by the air of your letter, that there art 
a set of women who are got into the common- place 
raillery of every thing that is sober, decent, and proper: 
matrimony and the clergy are the topics of people of 
little wit, and no understanding. I own to you, I have 
learned of the Vicar's wife all you tax me with. She iz 
a discreet, ingenious, pleasant, pious woman; I wish'she 
had the handling of you, and Mrs. Movizu; you 
would find, if you were too free with her, she would 
soon make you as charming as ever you were; she would 
make you blush as much as if you never had been fine 
ladies. The Vicar, Madam, is $0 kind as to visit my 
my husband, and his agreeable conversation has brought 
him to enjoy many sober happy hours when even I am 
shut out, and my dear master is entertained only with 
his own thoughts. These things, dear Madam, will be 
lasting satisfactions, when the fine ladies and the cox- 
' combs, by whom they form themselves, are trreparably 
ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 
I am, 
Mapan, 
Your most humble servant, 
MARY Hot. 


DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 


© You have no goodness in the world, and are not in 
earnest in any thing you say that is serious, if you do not 
send me a plain answer to this. I happened some days 
past to be at the play, where, during the time of per- 
formance, I could not keep my eyes off from a beautiful 
young creature who sat just before me, and who, I have 
been since informed, has no fortune. It would utterly 
ruin my reputation for discretion to marry such a one, 
and by what I can learn she has à character of great 
modesty, so that there is nothing to be thought on, any 
other way. by. mind has ever since been 30 wholly 


dent 


» 
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bent on her, that I am much in danger of doing 8ome- 

thing very extravagant, without your speedy advice toy 
Six, | 

— humble cervant,” 


am bade cannot anower this impatient gentleman, 
but by ang 2 


DEAR CORRESPONDENT, 


r nm 
yourself? | ; 1 > abr 


++ 
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Laudis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 
non. Er. 4. Nr i, N 56. 
IMITATE D. 
« Knee ne, which (fresh and fresh apply'd) 


« Will cure the arrant'st puppy of his pride. War 0 
89 POPE, 
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ON THE LOVE OF FAME. 


THE soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, 
is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in its resolves 
and languishing in its executions. The use, therefore, 
of the passions is to stir it up, and put it upon action, to 
awaken the understanding, to enforce the will, and to 
make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in the 
prosecution of his designs. As this is the end of the 
passions in general, so it is particularly of ambition, 
which pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to pro- 
cure honour and reputation to the actor. But if we 
carry our reflections higher, we may discover farther 
ends of Providence i in implanting this passion in man- 


kind. 
If was necessary for the world, that arts should be 


invented and improved, books written and transmitted 


to posterity, nations conquered and civilized. Now, 


since the proper and genuine motives to these, and the 


like great actions, would only influence virtuous minds, 
| there 
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there would be but small improvements in the world 
were there not some common principle of action work- 
ing equally with all men, And such a principle is Am- 
bition, or a Desire of Fame, by which great endowments 
are not suffered to lie idle and useless to the public, and 
many vicious men are over-reached as it were, and en- 
gaged contrary to their natural inclinations, in a glorious 
and laudable course of action. For. we may farther ob- 
serve, that men of the greatest abilities are most fired 
with ambition; and that on the contrary, mean and 
narrow minds are the least actuated by it; whether it be 
that a man's sense of his own incapacities makes him 
despair of coming at fame, or that he has not enough 
range of thought to look out for any good which does 
not more immediately relate to his interest or conve- 
nience; or that Providence, in the very frame of his 
soul, would not 8ubje& him to such à passion as. would 
be useless to the world, and a torment to himself. 4 

Were not this Desire of Fame very strong, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it when 
obtained, would. be sufficient to deter a man from 80 
vain a pursuit. 

How few are there who are furniched with abilities 
zufficient to recommend their actions to the admiration 
of the world, and to distinguish themselves from the 
rest of mankind ? Providence for the most part gets us 
upon a level, and obgerves a, > kind of proportion in its , 
dspensations towards us, If it renders us perfect in 
one accomplishment, it generally leaves us defective in 
awother, and seems careful rather of preserving every 
person from being mean aud deficient. in his qualifi- 
cations, than of making any ei one . or ex- 
traordinary. * 

Among those who are the moot richly endowed by 
nature, and accomplished by their own industry, how 
ew are there whose virtues are not obscured by the 
'gnorauce, prejudice, or envy of their beholders! Some 
$3 0042-9 6 men 


; 
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; 
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men cannot discern between a noble and a mean action. 


Others are apt to attribute them to some false end or 


intention; and others purposely misrepresent, or put 
a wrong interpretation on them. But the more to en- 
force this consideration, we may observe, that those are 
generally most unsuccessful in their pursuit after Fame, 
who are most desirous of obtaining it. It is Sattvusr's 
remark upon Ca vo, ma the less he coveted glory, the 
more he acquired it, * 

| Men take an ill-natured pleasure in erossing our in- 
clinations, and disappointing us in what our hearts are 
most set upon. When, therefore, they have discovered 
the passionate desire of Fame in the ambitious man (as 
no temper of mind is more apt to shew itself) they be- 
come sparing and reserved in their commendations, 
they envy him the satisfaction of an applause, and look 
on their praises rather as a kindness done to his person. 


than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who are free 


from this natural perverseness of temper, grow wary 
in their praises of one who sets too great a value on 
them, lest they should raise them too high in his own 
imagination, and by consequence remove him to a greater 
distance from themselves. 

But further, this Desire of Fame mn betrays the 
0 man into such indecencies as are a lessening 
to his reputation. He is still afraid lest any of his 
actions should be thrown away in private, lest his deserts 
should be concealed from the notice of the world, or 
receive any disadvantage from the reports which others 
make of them. This often sets him on empty bonsts 
and ostentations of himself, and betrays him into vain 
fantastical recitals of his own performances. His dis- 
course generally leans one way, and whatever is the 


TR” of it tends obliquely” 3 — 


| — —— 
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from others, or to the extolling of himself. Vanity is 
the natural weakness of an ambitious man, which ex- 

him to the secret scorn and derision of those he 


converses with, and ruins the character he is 8 in- 
dustrious to advance by it. For though his actions are 


never“ 80 giorious, they lose their lustre when they 


are drawn at large, and set to show by his own hand; 
and as the world is more apt to find fault than to com- 
mend, the boast will probably be censured, when the 
great action that oceasioned it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very Desire of Fumt is looked oh as u 


meanness and imperfection in the greatest character. A 
solid and substantial greatness of soul looks down, with 
a generous neglect, on the censures and applauses of 


the multitude, and places a man beyond the little noise 
and strife of tongues. Accordingly we find in our- 
selves a secret awe and veneration for the character, of 


one who moves above us, in a regular and illustrious 


course of virtue, without any regard to our good or 


ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or commendations. . 


As, on the contrary, it is usual for us, when we would 
take off from the fame and reputation of an action, to 
ascribe it to vain- glory, and a desire of fame in the actor. 
Nor is this common judgment and opinion of mankind 
ill- founded; for certainly it denotes no great bravery 
of mind to be worked up to any noble action by 80 
selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of Fame, 
which we could not be prompted to by a disinterested 


love to mankind, or by a generous passion for the 
glory of him who made us. 


ae 


»The English language, had not attained that accuracy in the 
ume of Abbisox which it now postest. Thus, Abo iso 
frequently uses never for ever, a singular pronoun with the sub- 
— meant, — of a plural. The improvement - our 
an „in point of corretiness, as well as copiousness, pro- 
bably been owing to JOHNSON more than to any one individual. 


Thus 
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Thus is W obtained by all 
and particularly by those Who thirst after it, since most 
men have 80 much either of ill nature, or of wariness, 
as not to gratify or soothe the vanity of the ambitious 
man; and since this very thirst after Fame naturally be- 
trays him into such indecencies as are a lessening to his 
reputation, and is itself looked upon as a weaknege in 
the greatest characters. 

In the next place, Fame is excily lost, and as dilcult 
to be preserved as it was at first to be acquired. But 
this I shall make the subje& of a following paper. 


—— 


MONDAY,\DECEMBER 24, 1711. 


— 
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Fame is an ill easily attainable, but dificult to be supported.” 


FAME 18 DIFFICULT TO BE PRESERVED. 
x | 


x — | 
THERE are many passions and tempers of mind which 
naturally dispose us to depress and vilify the merit of 
one rising in the esteem of mankind. All those who made 
their entrance into the world with the same advantages, 
and were once looked on as his equals, are apt to think 
the fame of his merits a reflection on their own inde- 
serts; and will therefore take care to reproach him with 
the scandal of some past action, or derogate from the 
worth of the present, that they may still keep him on 
the game level with themselves. The like kind of con- 
ideration often stirs up the envy of such as once 
his superiors, who think it a detraction from their merit 
to see another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the pursuit of glory; and will therefore endea- 
vour to sink his reputation, that they may the better 
preserve their own. Those who were once his equals 
envy and defame him, because they now see him their 
Superior; and those who once were his superiors, be- 
cause they look upon him as their equal. 
But farther, a man whose extraordinary reputation 
thus lifts him up to the notice and observation of man- 
3 By kind, 
| [ . 
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kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him, ,that will 
narrowly inspect every part of him, consider him nice- 
ly in all views, and not be a little pleased, when they 
have taken him in the worst and most disadvantageous 
light. There are many who find a pleasure in contra- 
dicting the common reports of Fame, and in spreading 
abroad the weaknesses of an exalted character. They 

publish their ill- natured discoveries with a 8ecret pride, 
and applaud themselves for the singularity of their judg- 
ment, which has searched deeper than others, detected 
what the rest-of the world have overlooked, and found 
| a flaw in what the generality of mankind admires. 
Others there are who proclaim the errars and infirmi- 
ties of a great man with an inward satisfaction and com- 
placency, if they discover none of the like errors and 
infirmities in themselves; for while they are exposing 
another's weaknesses, they are tacitly aiming at their 
own commendations, who are not suhject to the like in- 
firmities, and are apt to be transported with a secret kind 
of vanity, to see themselves superior, in some respect, 
to one of a sublime and celebrated reputation. Nay, it 
very often happens, that none are more industrious in 
publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary reputation, 
than such as lie open to the same censures in their own 
characters, as either hoping to excuse their own defects 
by the authority of so high an example, or to raise an 
imaginary applause to themselves, for resembling a per- 
son of an exalted reputation, though in the blameable 
parts of his character. If all these secret springs of de- 

traction fail, yet very often a vain ostentation of wit sets 
-a man on attacking an established name, and gacrificing 
it to the mirth and laughter of those about him. A atire 
ora libel on one of the common stamp, never meets with 
that reception and approbation among its readers, 6 
what is aimed at a person whose merit places him upon 
an eminence, and gives him a more conspicuous figure 
among men. Whether it be, that we think it shews 
greater art to expose and turn to ridicule, a man £3” 

I 
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character seems 80 improper 2 suhject for it, or that we 
are pleased by some implicit kind of revenge, to see him 
taken down and humbled in his reputation, and in some 
weazure reduced to our own rank, who had so far raised 
himself above us, in the reports and opinions of mankind, 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious spies are searching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not, always, the best prepared for 80 nar- 
row an inspection. For we may generally observe, that 
our admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer 
acquaintance With him: and that we seldom hear the de- 
scription of a celebrated person, without a catalogue of 
zome notorious weaknesses and infirmities. The reason 
may be, because any little slip is more conspicuous and 
observable in his conduct than in another's, as it is not 
of a piece with the rest of his character, or because it is 
impossible for a man at the same time to be attentive to 
the more important part of his life, and to keep a watch- 
ful eye over all the inconsiderable circumstances of his 
behaviour and conversation-; or because, as we have be- 
fore observed, the same temper of mind which inclines 
us to a desire of Fame, naturally betrays us into such 
Slips and unwarinesses, as are not incident to men of a 
contrary disposition. 

After all it must be confessed, that NF VOY 
umphant merit often breaks through and dissipates these 
little spots and aullies in its reputation; but if, by a 


mistaken pursuit after Fame, or through human infirmi- 


ty, any false step be made in the more momentous con- 
cerns of life, the whole scheme of ambitious designs is 
broken and disappointed. The amaller stains and ble- 
mishes may die away and disappear, amidst the bright- 
ness that surrounds them; but a blpt of a deeper nature 
casts a shade on all the other beauties, and darkens the 
whole character. How difficult therefore is it to pre- 
terve a ren name, when he that has acquired it, is 50 
obnoxious 


= OS — — 
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obnoxious to such little weakuesses and information as 
are no small diminution to it when discovered; espe- 
cially when they are so industriously proclaimed, and 
aggravated by such as were once his superiors or equals; 


by such as would set to show their judgment, or their 
wit, and by such as are guilty, or innocent, of the tame 


. 8lips or misconducts in their own behaviour! 


But were there none of these dispositions in others to 
censure a famous man, nor any such miscarriages in 
himself, yet would he meet with no small trouble in 
keeping up his reputation, in all its height and splen- 
dour. There must be always a noble train of actions to 
preserve his fame in life and motion. For when it is 
once at a stand, it naturally flags and languishes.* Ad- 
miration is a very short- lived passion, that immediately 
decays upon growing familiar with its objeR, unless it 
be still fed with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a 
new perpetual succession of miracles rising up to its 
view. And even the greatest actions of a celebrated 
person labour under this disadvantage, that, however 
surprising and extraordinary they may be, they are no 


more than what are expected from him; but on the con- 


trary, if they fall any thing below the opinion that is 
conceived of him, though they might raise the reputa- 
tion of another, they are a diminution to his. + 
One would think there should be something wonder- 
fully pleasing in the possession of Fame, that, notwith- 
standing all these mortifying considerations, can en- 
gage a man in so desperate a pursuit; and yet if we 
consider the little happiness that attends a great cha- 
| FR racter, 


Of the justness of this observation, we have a striking instznce 
in the history of Pow» ey, who, after being long the firs man of 
the age, in the estimation of the people, remaining inactive at 


Rome, whilst Casa® was engaged in great, difficult, and splendid 


enterprises, soon was considered as inferior to his rival. The root 
still remained, but the branches had lost their beauty and 
ee a striking simile on this zubjett in the Firt of Lu- 


'CAN's Pharsalia., 
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rater, and the multitude of diequietudes to which the 


desire of it subjects an ambitious mind, one would be 


till the more surprised to A RE ae 
dates for glory. | 

Ambition raises a+ 3 tumult in the soul, it 1 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought. It is still reaching aſter an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or satisfy it. 
Most other things we long for, can allay the cravings of 
their proper sense, and for a while set the appetite at 
rest: but Fame is a good so wholly foreign to our na- 
tures, that we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, 
nor any organ in the body to relish it; an ohject of de- 
ire, placed out of the possibility of fruition. It may in- 
deed fill the mind for a while, with a giddy kind of pleasure, 
but it is such a pleasure as makes a man restless and un- 
easy under it; and which does not 80 much satisfy the 
present thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and sets the 
zoul on new enterprises. For how few ambitious men 
are there, who have got as much fame as they desired, 
and whose thirst after it has not been as eager in the 
very height of their reputation, as it way before they 
became known and eminent among men? There is not 
any circumstance in Cx8AR's character which gives me 
a greater idea of him, than a gay ing which Ciczno tells 
us he frequently made use of in private conversation, 
That he was satisfied with his share of life and fame. Se 
zatis vel ad naturam, vel ad gloriam vixisse. Many in- 
deed have given over their pursuits after Fame, but that 
has proceeded either from the disappointments they have 
met in it, or from their experience of the little pleasure 
which attends it, or from the better informations or na- 
tural coldness of old age; but seldom from a full satisfac- 
tion and acquiescence in their present enjoyments of it. 

Nor is Fame only ungatisfying\in itself, but the desire 
of it lays us open to many, accidental troubles which 
those are free from, who have no such a tender regard 
for it, How often is the ambitious man — and 
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2 8 receives no praise where he expected 
it ? Nay, how often is he mortified with the very prises 
he receives, if they do not rise vo high as he thinks they 
ought; which they seldom do, unless increased by flat- 
ter y, since few men have 80 good an opinion of us as 
we have of ourselves? But if the ambitious man can be 
60 much grieved even with praise itself, how will he be 
able to bear up under scandal and defamation? for the 
tame temper of mind, which makes him desire Fame, 
makes him hate reproach. If he can be trausported with 
the extraordinary praises of men, he will be as much de- 
jected by their censures. How little, therefore, is the 
happiness of an ambitious man, who gives every one a 
dominion over it, who thus subjects himself to the good 
or ill speeches of others, and puts it in the power of 
every malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of melan- 
choby, and destroy his natural rest and repose of mind? 
especially when we consider that the world is more apt 
to censure than applaud, and a fuller N 
fections than virtues. 
We may further observe, that such a man will be 
more grieved for the loss of fame, than he could have 
been pleased with the enjoyment of it, For though the 
presence of this imaginary good cannot make us happy, 
the absence of it may make us miserable: because in the 
enjoyment of an object we only find that share of plea- 
sure which it is capable of giving us, but in the 10ss of 
it we do not proportion our grief to the real value it 
bears, but to AERIE fancies and W e! 
upon it. 
| 80 incoaniderablevis the cativfaRion that Fame beings 
along with it, and so great the disquietudes to which it 
makes us liable. The desire of it stirs up very uneasy 
motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than satisfied 
by the presence of the thing desired. The enjoyment 
of it brings but very little pleasure, though the loss or. 
want of it be very sensible and affliting ; and even this 
n is 80 very 8 
0 . 
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pends upon the will of others. We are not only tor- 
tured by the reproaches which are offered us, but are 


disappointed by the silence of men when it is unexpect- 
ed; and humbled even by their 1 
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INCERT, xx res. 


1 Den 
gent at all our actions. 


FAME OFTEN BRINGS LITTLE REAL HAPPINESS, 


THAT I might not lose myself upon a #ubje& of 80 
great extent as that of Fame, I have treated it in a parti- 

- cular order and method. I have first of all considered 
the reasons why Providence may have implanted in our 
mind such a principle of action. 1 I have in the next 
place shewn from many considerations, first, that Fame 
is a thing difficult to be obtained, and easily lost; se- 
condly, that it brings the ambitious man very little hap- 
piness, but subjects him to much uneasiness and dissa- 
tisfaction.. I shall in the last place she w, that it hinders 
us from obtaining an end which we have abilities to ge- 
quire, and which is accompanied with fulness of satis- 

| faction. I need not tell my reader, that I mean by this 
; end, that happiness which is reserved for us in another 
world, which every one has abilities to procure, and which 

will bring along with it “ fulness of joy and pleasures 

for evermore.” 


| 
| 
How the pursuit after Fame may hinder us in the at- 8 
tainment D 
"a k 
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tainment of this great end, I shall leave the reader to 
collect from the three following considerations. 

First, Because the strong desire of Fame breeds se- 
veral vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions, which 1 are 
apt to procure Fame, are not in their nature conducive 
to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we should allow the same Goms 
to be the proper instruments, both of acquiring Fame 
and of procuring this happiness, they would neverthe- 
less fail in the attainment of this last end, if they pro- 
ceeded from a desire of the first. 

These three propositions are self-evident, to those 
who are versed in speculations of morality. For which 
reason I shall not enlarge upon them, but proceed toa 
point of the same nature, which may open to us u more 
uncommon field of speculation. | 

From what has been already observed, I think we nd. 
make a natural conclusion, that it is the greatest folly 
to seek the praise or approbation of any being besides 
the Supreme, and that for these two reasons; because 
no other being can make a right judgment of us, and 
esteem us according to our merits; and because we can 
procure no considerable benefit or advantage from tbe 
esteem and approbation of any other being. 

In the first place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our merits. 
Created beings see nothing but our outside, and can 
therefare only frame a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour: but how unfit these are to give 
us a right notion of each other's perfections, may ap- 
pear from several congiderations, | There are many vir- 
tues, which in their on nature are incapable of any 
outward representation; many silent perfections in the 
z0ul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu - 
man nature, but not able to discover themselves to the 
knowledge of others; they are tranzaRed in private, 


f nithout holse or how, and are only vitidle to dre grent 
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Searcher of hearts. What actions can express the in 


tire purity of thought which refines and sanctifies a Vir - 
tuous man ? That secret rest and contentedness of mind, 
which gives him a perfe& enjoyment of his present 
condition? That inward pleasure aud complacency 
which he feels in doing good? That delight and satis- 
faction which he takes in the prosperity and happiness 


of another? These, and the like virtues, are the hidden 


beauties of a soul, the secret graces which cannot be dis- 
covered by a mortal eye, but make the soul lovely and 
precious in his sight, from whom no secrets are con- 
cealed. Again, there are many virtues which want an 
opportunity of exerting and she wing themselves in ac- 
tions. Every virtue requires time and place, a proper. 
abje& and a fit conjuncture of circumstances, for the 
due exercise of it. A state of poverty obscures all the 


virtues of liberality and munificence. The patience and 


fortitude of a martyr. or confessor lie concealed in the 
flourishing times of Christianity. Some virtues are 
only seen in affliction, and some in prosperity; some 
in a private, and others in à public capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of the world beholds every perfection 
in its obscurity, and not only sees what we do, but what 
we would do, He views our behaviour in every con - 
currence of affairs, and sees us engaged in all the pos- 
sibilities of action. He discovers the martyr and con- 


fessor without the trial of flames and tortures, and will 


hereafter intitle many to the reward of actions which 
they had never the opportunity of performing. Ano- 
ther reason why men cannot form a right judgment of 
us is, because the same actions may be aimed at different 
ends, and arige from quite contrary principles. Actions 
are of so mixed a nature, and so full of circumstances, 


that as men pry into them more or less, or observe sm 


parts more than-others, they take different hints, and 
put contrary interpretations on them; 80 that the same 
actions may represent a man as hypocritical and deaign- 
ing to one, which make him appear a saint or hero to 
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another. He therefore who looks upon the sou through 
its out ward actions, often sees it through a deceitful me- 
dium, which is apt to discolour and pervert the ohject:; 
50 that on this account, also, be is the only proper judge 
of. our perfections, who does not guess at the sipcerity, 
of our intentions from the goodness bf our actious, bur 
weighs the goodness of our actions by the eincerity 2 
our intentions. 

But further, it is impossible for out ward actions to 2 
present the perfections of the soul, because they can 
never shew the strength of those principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adequate expressions of 
our virtues, and can only shew us what habits: are in 
the soul, without discovering the degree and perfection 
of such habits, They are at best but weak resemblances 
ol our intentions, faint and imperfe& copies, that may! 
2cquaint us with the general design, but cap never ex- 
press the beauty and life of the original. But the great 
Judge of all the earth knows every different state and 
degree of human improvement, from those weak stir- 
rings and tendencies of the will which have not yet 
formed themselves into regular purposes and designs, ta 
the last intire finishing and consummation of a good 
habit. He beholds the first imperfect rudiments of 4 
virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over it in 
all its progress, until it has received every grace it is ca- 
pable of. - and appears in its full beauty and perfec- 
tion. Thus we see, that none but the Supreme Being 
can esteem us according to our proper merits, since all 
others must judge of us from our outward actions; 
which can never give them a just estimate of us, since 
there are many perfections of a man which are not ca- 
pable of appearing in actions; many which, allowing 
no natural incapacity of shewing themselves, want an 
opportunity of doing it; or should they all meet with 
an opportunity of appearing by actions, yet those ac- 
tions may be misinterpreted, and applied to wrong prin- 
ciples; or though they plainly discovered the principles, 

| P 4 = from 
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from whence they proceeded, they could never che 
the degree, 2 and N. of those prig« 
ciples. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, so is he the only fit rewarder of them. 
This is a consideration that comes home to our interest, 
as the other adapts itself to our ambition. And what 
could the most aspiring, or the most selfish man desire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
| he would recommend himself, than such a knowledge 
as can discover the least appearance of perfection in him 
and such a goodness as will proportion a reward to it? 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his desire of 
Fame this way; and that he may propose to himself a 
Fame worthy of his ambition, let him consider, that if 
he employs his abilities to the best advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governor of the world, 
the great Judge of mankind, who sees every degree of 
perfection in others, and possesses all possible perfection 
in himself, shall proclaim his worth before men and an- 
gels, and pronounce to him in the presence of the whole 
creation that best and most significant of applauses, 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 

Into thy Master's Joy.” 3 
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Divide et impera. 
« Divide and command. 


DIVERSITY OF ENTERTAINMENT AT THE PLAY-HOUSE. 


— — — 
1 F 
* V/$s a 3 


PLEASURE and recreation of one kind or other are 
absolutely hecessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too constant attention and labour : where therefore 
public diversions are- tolerated, it behoves persons of 
distinction, with their power and example, to preside 
over them in such a manner, as to check any thing that 
tends to the corruption of manners, or which is toe mean 
or trivial for the entertainment of reasonable creatures. 
As to the diversions of this kind in this town, we owe 
them to the arts of Poetry and Music. My own pri- 
vate opinion, with relation to such recregtions, I have 
heretofore given with all the frankness imaginable; what 
concerns those arts at present the reader ahall have from 
my correspondents. The first of the letters with which 
I acquit myself for this day, is written by one who 
proposes to improve our entertainments of dramatic 
poetry, and the other comes from three persons, who, 


as soon as named, will be thought capable of advaucing 
the present state of music. | 


1 
OY 
MR, SPECTATOR, | ' 
© I a considerably obliged 1 to you ri hide 
Publication of my last in yours of the 18th instant, and 


U 
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am in no small hopes of being settled in the post of 
Comptroller of the Cries. Of all the ohjections I have 
hearkened after in public coffee-houses, there is but one 
that seems to carry any weight with it, viz. That such a 
post would come too near the nature of a monopoly.— 
| Now, Sir, because I would have all sorts of people made 
easy, and being williug to have more strings than one 
in my bow; in case that of Comptroller should fail me, 
I have since formed another projeQ, which being ground. 
ed on the dividing of a present monopoly, I hope will 
give the public an equivalent to their full content. You 
know, Sir, it is allowed, that tli>"business of the stage 
is, as the Latin has it, jucunda & idonca dicere vitæ.— 
Now there being but one dramatic theatre licensed for 
the delight and profit of this extensive- metropolis, 1 do 
humbly propose, for the convenience of such of its in- 
babitants as are too distant from Cavent-Garden, that 
another theatre of ease muy be erected in some spacious 
part of the city; and that the direction thereof may be 
made a franchise in fee to me and my heirs ſor ever. 
And that the town may have no jealousy of my ever 
coming to an union with the set of actors now in being, 
] do further propose to constitute for my deputy my 
near kinsman and adventurer, Kir Czoreur,“ whose 


85 long experience and improvements in those affairs need 


no recommendation. It was obvious to every speſta- | 
tor, what a quite different foot the stage was upon dur- 
ing his government; and had he not been bolted out of 
his trap-doors, his garrison might have held out forever, 
| he having by long pains and perseverance arrived at the 
art of making his army fight without pay or provisions. 
I must confess it with a melancholy amazement, I see 
so wonderful a genius laid aside, and the late slaves of 
the stage now become its masters, dunces that will be 
sure to suppress all theatrical entertainments and activi- 
ties that they are not able themselves to shine in! 

6 1 
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Every man that goes to a play is not obliged to have 
either wit or understanding; and I insist upon it, that 
ali who go there should see something which may im- 
prove them in a way of, which they are capable. In 
short, Sir, I would have something done as well as said 
on the stage. A man may have an active body, though 
he has not a quick conception; far the imitation there» 
fore of such as are, as I may so speak, corporeal wits, 
or nimble fellows, I would fain ask any of the present 
mismanagers, why should not rope-dancers, , vaulters, 
tumblers, ladder-walkers, and posture-makers, appear 
again on our stage? After such a representation, a five- 
bar gate would be leaped with a better grace next time 
any of the audience went a hunting.“ Sir, these things 
cry aloud for reformation, and fall properly under the 


province of Spectator- General; but how indeed should 


it be otherwise, while fellows (that for twenty years 
together were never paid but as their master was in the 


humour) now presume to pay others more than ever 


they had in their lives; and in contempt of the practice 
of persons of condition, have the insolence to owe no 
tradesman a farthing at the end of the week. Sir, all [ 
propose is the public good; for no one can imagine I 
Shall ever get a private shilling by it: therefore I hope 
you will recommend this matter in one of your this 
week's papers, and desire, when my house opens, you 
will accept the liberty of it for the trouble you have re- 
ceived fram 1 | var unt 
Sir, | | 3 
Your humble servant, 
| RALPH corner. 
| | 132 © Pi 
* This idea is on the whole a liberal one. Amusements ought 
to be adapted to the taste of the speAators,) 50 far as is coonistent 
with morality, — can relish the nimbleness of Harlequin, who 
r RELATING 
1s Comedies. Indeed Harlequins are often the — 
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two. luebeard and Old r Skipton amuse many, and can hurt 


none, and are certainly less unfit for esentation than many parts 
of Coxcatve, Faden, and ANBURGH, 
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r. 8, Thave assurances that the Trunk - maker wilt de 
clare for us. ben een “ 
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MR. SPECTATOR, ' WE SAT * ls 
Wx whose names are 8ubscribed, think you the pro- 
perest person to signify what we have to offer the town 
in behalf of ourselves, and the art which we profess, 

Music. We conceive hopes of your fayour- from the 
gpeculations on the mistakes which the town run into 
with regard to their pleasure of this kind; and believing 
your method of judging is, that you consider Music 
only valuable, as it is agreeable to, and heightens the 
purpose of poetry, we consent that that is not only the 
true way of relishing that pleasure, but also that with- 
out it a composure of music is the same thing as a poem, 
Where all the rules of poetical numbers are observed, 

though the words have no sense or meaning; to ay it 
shorter, mere musical sounds in our art are no other 
than nonsense verses are in poetry. Music therefore is 
to aggravate what is intended by Poetry ; it must always 
have some passion or sentiment to express, or else 
violins, voices, or any other organs of sound, afford an 
entertainment very little above the rattles of children. 
It was from this opinion of the matter, that when Mr. 
CrAvrox had finished his studies in Italy, and brought 
over the opera of Anson, that Mr. Ha xN and Mr. 
Dmuranr, who had the honour to be well known and 
reeeived among the nobility and gentry, were zealously 
inclined to assist, by their solicitations, in introducing 
so elegant an entertainment as the Italian music grafted 
upon English Poetry. For this end Mr. Dixuraur and 
Mr. HA vx, according to their several opportunities, 
promoted the introduction of Anstwor, and did it to 
to the best advantage $0 great a novelty would allow. — 
It is not proper to trouble you with particulars of the 
Just complaints we all of us have to make; but $0 it is, 
that without regard to our obliging pains, we are all 
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equally set aside in the present Opera. Our application 
therefore to you is only to insert this letter in your 
paper, that the town may know we have all three joined 
together to make entertainments of music for the future 


at Mr. CIAVron's house in Lork- buildings. What we 
promise ourselves is, to make a subscription of two 


guineas, for eight times; and that the entertainment, 
with the names of the authors of the poetry, may be 
printed, to be sold in the house, with an account of the 
xeveral authors of the vocal as well as the instrumental 
music for each night; the money to be paid at the re- 
ceipt of the tickets, at Mr. CAA Lituae's, It will, 
we hope, Sir, be easily allowed, that we are capable of 
undertaking to exhibit, by our joint force and different 
qualifications, all that can be done in Music; but lest 
you should think so dry aà thing as an account af our 
proposal should be a matter unworthy of your paper, 
which generally contains something of public use; give 
us leave to say, that favouring our design is no less 
than reviving an art, which runs to ruin by the utmost 
| barbarizm under an affeRation of knowledge. We aim 
at establishing some gettled notion of what is Music, at 
recovering from negle& and want very many families 
who depend upon it, at making all foreigners who pre- 
tend to succeed in England to learn the language of it 
as we ourselves have done, and not to be 80 insolent as 
to expect a whole nation, à refined and learned nation, 
thould submit to learn theirs. In a word, Mr, Srre- 
TATOR, With all deference and humility, we hope to be- 


have ourselves in this undertaking in such a manner, 


that all Englishmen who have any skil in Music may be 


furthered in it for their profit or diversion by what new 


things we shall produce; never pretending to surpass 
others, or asserting that any thing which is a sci- 
ence, is not attainable by all men of all nations WhO 
have proper genius for it. We say, Sir, what we hope 
for, it is not expected will arrive to us by contemning 
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. The e the Opera of Rinaldo, which YT 
is 64d to fave composed in a forenight, etablizhed his charter, 
which was in some measure injurious to the three musicians bere 
mentioned, who had been employed b * den 
eolleftions from various Italian 
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PROPRIETY OF BEHAVIOUR, 


4h at m moe #10, 32! tk 
THERE are some things which cannot come under 
certain rules, but which one would think could not need 


them. Of this kind are outward civilitie« and saluta , 


tions. These, one would imagine, might be regulated 
by every man's common sense, without the: help of 
an instructor; but that Which we call common sense; 
zuffers under that word; for it sometimes implies 
no more than that faculty which is common to all 
men, but sometimes siguifies right reuson, and what 
all men should consent to. In this latter acceptation 


of the phrase, it is no great wonder people err % 


much against it, since it is not evexyſone who is pos- 
sessed of it, and there are fewer, who, against common 
rules and fashions, dare obey its dictates. As to salutu- 


tions, which I was about to talk of, I observe, 'as 1 stroll 


about town, there are great enor mities-committed with 
regard to this particulay.- You. shall sometimes see 4 
man begin the offer wh a calutation, and observe a for- 
220 bidding 
. _ _ & — — ; 17 * 
* In the manners ef M Peder tho! e f W formality, 
and more ease and no ih ret in of former ages. 
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bidding air, or escaping eye, in the perton he is going to 
talute, and stop short in the poll of his neck. This in 
the person who believed he could do it with a good grace, 
and was refused the opportunity, is justly resented with a 
coldness the whole ensuing 8eason. Y our great beauties, 
people in much favour, or by any means or for any purpose 
overflattered, are apt to practise this, which one may call 
the preventing aspect, and throw their attention another 
way, lest they should confer à bow or a curtsy upon a 
person who might not appear to deserve that dignity. 
Others you shall figd so odsequious, and so very courte- 
ous,* as there is no escaping their favours of this kind. Of 
this sort may be a man who is in the fifth or sixth degree 
of favour with a Minister. This good creature is re- 
solved to shew the world, that great honours cannot at 
all change his manners: he is the same civil person he 
ever was; he will venture his neck to bow out of a 
coach in full speed, at once to shew he is full of busi- 
ness, and yet is not so taken up as to forget his old 
friend. With a man who is not so well formed for 
courtship and elegant behaviour, such a gentleman as 
this seldom finds his account in the return of his compli- 
ments; but he will still go on, for he is in his own way, 
and must not omit; let the neglect fall on your side, or 
where it will, his business is still to be well-bred to the 
end. I think I have read, in one of our English come- 
dies, a description of a fellow that affected knowing 
every body, and for want of judgment in time and 
place, would bow and smile in the face of a Judge sitting 
in the court, would sit in an opposite gallery and smile 
in the minister's face as he came up into the pulpit, and 
nod as if he alluded to some fumiliarities between them 
in another place. But now I happen to speak of = 
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tion at church, I must take notice that several of my 
cortespondents have importuned me to consider that 
zubhect, and settle the point of decorum in that pax 
ticular. - 
1 do not pretend to be the best courtier in the 3 
but I have often on public occasions thought it a very 
freat absurdity in the company (during the rayal pre- 
tence) to exchange salutations from all parts of the 
room, when certainly common sense should suggest, 
that all regards at that time should be engaged, and 
cannot be diverted to any other ohject, without disre- 
5pe to the Sovereign. But as to the complaint of my 
correspondents, it is not to be imagined what offence 
some of them take at the custom of saluting in places of 
worship. I have a very angry letter from a lady, who 
tells me of one of her acquaintance, who, out of mere 
pride and a pretence to be rude, takes upon her to re- 
turn no civilities done to her in the time of divine ser- 
vice, and is the most religious woman, for no other rea- 
son but to appear a woman of the best quality in the 
church. This absurd custom had better be abolished than 
retained; if it were but to prevent evils of no higher a 
nature than this is; but I am informed of objections 
much more considerable. A Dissenter of rank and dis- 
tinftion was lately prevailed upon by a friend of his to 
come to one of the greatest congregations of the church 
of England about town. After the service was over, he 
declared he was very well satisfied with the little cere- 
mony which was used towards God Almighty ; but at 
the same time he feared he should not be able to go 
through those required towards one another: as to this 
point he was in a state of despair, and feared he was not 
well-bred enough to be a convert. There have been 
many scandals of this kind given to our Protestant Dis- 
enters, from the outward pomp and respect we take to 
ourselves in our religious assemblies. A Quaker who 
came one day into a church, fixed his eye upon an old 
VOL, iv. | 2 lady 
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lady with a carpet larger than that from the pulpit beſore 
her, expecting when she would hold forth. An Anabap- 
tist who designs to come over himself, and all his fa- 
mily, within few months, is sensible they want breed- 
ing enough for our congregations, and has sent his two 
eldest daughters to learn to dance, that they may not 
misbehave themselves at church. It is worth consider- 
ing whether, in regard to awkward people with scrupu- 
lous consciences a good Christian of the best air in the 
world ought not rather to deny herself the opportunity 
of shewing so many graces, than keep a bashful * 
lyte without the pale of the church. * 


T. 


* = 


See No, 460. 
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N®- 260. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1711. 
| —_—_—————_————__———— 
Singula de nobis anni prædantur euntes. 
nos. 2 EP. il. 55. 
_ « Years following years steal something ev'ry day, 


« At last they steal us from ourselves away.“ 8 


-« 


LETTERS FROM AN OLD BEAU AND OTHERS. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


AM now in the sixty-fifth year of my age, and nk 
ing been the greater part of my days a man of pleasure, 
the decay of my faculties is a stagnation of my life. 
But how is it, Sir, that my appetites are increased upon 
me with the loss of power to gratify them ? I write 
this like a criminal, to warn people to enter upon what 
reformation they please to make themselves in their 
youth, and not expect they shall be capable of it from 
a fond opinion some have often in their mouths, that 
if we do not leave our desires, they will leave us. 
It is far otherwise; 1 am now as vain in my dress, and 
as flippant, if I see a pretty woman, as when in my 
youth I stood upon a bench in the pit to survey the 
whole circle of beauties. The folly is so extravagant 
with me, and I went on with so little check of my de- 
sires, or resignation of them, that I can assure you, I 
very often, merely to entertain my own thoughts, sit 
with my spectacles on, writing love letters to the beau- 
ties that have been long since in their graves, This i is to 

£2. warm 
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warm my heart with the faint memory of delights 
© which were once agreeable to me; but how much happier 
would my life have been now, if I could have looked 
back on any worthy action done for my country? If I 
had laid out that which I profised® in luxury and wan- 
tonness, in acts of generosity or charity? I have lived 
a bachelor to this day ; and instead- of a numerous off- 
spring, with which, in the regular ways of life, I might 
possibly have delighted myself, I have only to amuse 
myself with the repetition of old stories and intrigues 
which no one will believe I ever was concerned in. I 
do not know whether you have ever treated of it or 
not; but you cannot fall on a better subjeR, than that 
of the art of growing old. In such a lecture you must 
propose, that no one set his heart upon what is tran- 
sient; the beauty grows wrinkled while we are yet 
gazing at her. The witty man sinks into an humorist. 
imperceptibly, for want of reflecting that all things 
around him are in a flux, and continually changing: 
thus he is in the space of ten or fifteen years surrounded 
by a new set of people, whose manners are as natural 
to them as his delights, method of thinking, and mode 
of living, were formerly to him and his friends. But 
the mischief is, he looks upon the same kind of error 
which he himself was guilty of with an eye of scorn, 
and, with that sort of ill-will which men entertain 
against each other for different opinions. Thus a crazy 
constitution, and an uneasy mind is fretted with vexa- 
tious passions for young men's doing foolishly, what 
it is folly to do at all, Dear Sir, this is my present 
state of mind; I hate those I should laugh at, and envy 
those I contemn, The time of youth and vigorous 
manhood, passed the way in which I have disposed of it, 


1s 


ä 


* There is no such verb as to profuse in the English language. 
As wasted would have expressed the idea perfeQly well, it vas 
unnecessary to coin a new word, It accordingly has not been 


adopted by succeeding writers. 
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is attended with these consequences ; but to those who 
live and pass away life as they ought, all parts of it are 
equally pleasant; only the memory of good and worthy 


actions is a feast which must give a quicker relisb to the 
soul than ever it could possibly taste in the highest en- 


joyments or jollities of youth. As for me, if I sit 
down in my great chair and begin to ponder, the va- 
garies of a child are not- more- ridiculous than the cir- 
cumstances which are heaped up in my memory; fine 
gowns, country dances, ends of tunes, interrupted con- 
versations, and midnight quarrels, are what must ne- 
cessarily compose my soliloquy. I beg of you to print 
this, that some ladies of my acquaintance, and my years, 
may be persuaded to wear warm night-caps this cold 
season; and that my old friend Jacx Tawpry may 
buy him a cane, and not creep with the air of a-strut. 
must add to all this, that if it were not for one plea- 
sure, which I thought a very mean one until of very 
late years, I should have no one great satisfaction left; 
but it 1 live to the zoth of March, 1714, and all my 


Securities are good, I shall be worth fifty thousand 


pounds, * 

I am, 
Your most humble servant, 
JACK AFTERDAY. 


* 


MR, SPECTATOR, af 4 
© You will infinitely oblige a distressed lover, if you 
will insert in your very next paper, the following letter 
to my mistress. You must know, I am not a person 
apt to despait, but she has got an odd humour of 
stopping short unaccountably, and as she herself told a 


confidant of hers, she bas cold fits. These fits aba“ f 


4 last 


0 


* The word hall, precedi a verb, and not intended | to mark 
any thing imperative or 8 chat verb, er 


4 
* 
' 
1 


4 
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last her a month or six weeks together; and as she falle 
into them without provocation, 80 it is to be hoped she 
will return from them without the merit of new services. 
But life and love will not admit of such intervals, there- 
ore pray w_ her be admonished as follows: 

| MADAN, 

* I Lovs' you, and honour you: therefore pray do 
not tell me of waiting until decencies, until forms, un- 
til humours are consulted and gratified. If you have 
that happy constitution, as to be indolent for ten weeks 
together, you should consider that all that while I burn 
in impatiences and fevers ; but still you say it will be 
time enough, though I and you too grow older while 
we are yet talking. Which you do think the more rea- 

sonable, that you should alter a state of indifference for 
happiness, and that to oblige me; or I live in torment, 
and that to lay no manner of obligation upon you? 
While I indulge your insensibility I am doing nothing: 
if you favour my passion, you are bestowing bright de- 
'sires, gay hopes, generous cares, noble resolutions, and 

transporting raptures, upon, * 

MADAM, 
Your most devoted dls Servant,” 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Here is a gentlewoman lodges in the tame house 
with me, that I never did any injury to in my whole 
life; and she is always railing at me to those that she 
knows will tell me of it. Do not you think she is in 
love with me or would you? have me break my mind 
vet, or not? 

Your Servant, 
T. D.“ 
MR. 


— 


dhe same i with the adverbs, sometimes, often, or usually, 
was frequently used formerly, but would now, in such a sense, 
be deemed 1 ns 
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MR. SPECTATOR, A 
© ] am a footman in a great family, and am in love 
with the house-maid. We were all at hot-cockles last 
night in the hall these holidays; when I lay down and 
was blinded, she pulled off her shoe, and hit me with 
the heel such a rap, as almost broke my head to pieces. 
Pray, Sir, was this love or spite? 
| T. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1711. 


GY FRAG, VET. POET. 
«* Wedlock's an ill much wished for by men.” | 


ON MARRIAGE, 


MY father, whom I mentioned in my first speculation, 
and whom I must always name with honour and gra- 
titude, has very frequently talked to me upon the sub- 
jet of marriage. I was in my younger years engaged, 
partly by his advice, and partly by my own inclinations, 
in the courtship of a person who had a great deal of 
beauty, and did not at my first approaches seem to have 
any aversion to me; but as my natural taciturnity hin- 
dered me from shewing myself to the best advantage, 
she by degrees began to look upon me as a very silly 
fellow, and being resolved to regard merit more than 
any thing else in the persons who made their applica- 
tions to her, she married a Captain of Dragoons, who 
happened to be beating up for recruits in those parts. 
This unlucky accident has given me an aversion to 
pretty fellows “ ever since, and discouraged me from 


trying 
= On the preference given by women to outside qualifications 
in men, FIELD ING makes the following humorous ations : 


* How must we lament that disposition in those lovel . 
which leads them to prefer in their favour those ;n vidual 


the other sex, who do not seem intended by nature as 80 great a 
waz ter piece. For, surely, however useful they may be in (be 
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trying my fortune with the fair sex. The observatiom 
which I made in this conjuncture, and the repeated ad 
vices which I received at that time from the good old 
man above mentioned, have produced the following 
Essay upon Love and Marriage. | 

Tux pleasantest part of a man's life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be sincere, 
and the party beloved, kind with discretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all the pleasing moticns of the soul rise 
in the pursuit. N | ca” P 

It is easier for an artful man who is not in love, to 
persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, and to 
zucceed in his pursuits, than for one who loves with the 
greatest violence. True love has ten thousand griefs, im- 
patiences and resentments, that render a man unamiable 
in the eyes of the person whose affe@ion he volicits ; 
besides that it sinks his figure, gives him fears, appre- 
hensions, and poorness of spirit, and often makes him 
appear ridiculous where he has a mind to recommend 
himself. | * * 

Those marriages generally abound most with love 
and constancy, that are preceded by a long courtship. 
The passion should strike root, and gather strength be- 
fore marriage be grafted on it. A long course of 


a — Alt. et et es it 5 
- * 


— 


creation, as we are taught that nothing, not even a louse is 
made in vain, yet these beaus, even that most splendid and ho- 
noured part, which, in this our island, nature loves 10 distinguish 
in red, are not, as tome think, the noblest work of the Creator. 
For my own part, let any man chuse to himself two beaus, let them 
de Captains or 'Colonels, 26 well dressed men as ever lived, 1 
would venture to a single Sir 48Aac NEWTON, 'e 
SHAKESPEARE, a MILTON, or, perhaps, some few others, to 
doth these beavs; nay, I very much doubt, whether it had not 
been better for the world in general, chat neither of these besu- 
had ever been born, than that it should have wanted the benefit 
arising to it from the labour of any one of these persons. | 
If this be true, how melancholy must be the consideration, 
that any single beau, especially if he have but half a yard of 
ribbon in his hat, shall weigh heavier in the scale of female 
HMefion than twenty Sir Is AA Nswroxs.” a 
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hopes and expe Nations fixes the idea in our and and 
habituates us to a fondnesss of the person beloved. 
There is nothing of so great importance to us, as 
the good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves for 
life; they do not only make our present state agree- 
- able, but often determine our, happiness to all eternity, 
Where the choice is left to friends, the chief point un- 
der consideration is an estate; where the parties choose 
for themselves, their thoughts turn most upon the per- 
son. They have both their reasons. The first would 
procure many conveniences and pleasures of life to the 
party whose interests they espouse; and at the same 
time may hope that the wealth of their friend will turn 
to their own credit and advantage. The others are 
preparing for themselves a perpetual. feast. A good 
person does not only raise, but continue love, and 
breeds a secret pleasure and complacency in the be- 
holder, when the first heats of desire are extinguished. 
It puts the wife or husband in countenance both among 
friends and strangers, and generally fills the family with 
a healthy and beautiful race of children. 

I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
eye, and not deformed in that of the world, to a cele- 
brated beauty. If you marry one remarkably beautiful, 
vou must have a violent passion for her, or you have 
not the proper taste of her charms; and if you have 
such a passion for her, it is odds hut it e be im- 
bittered with fears and jealousies. . 

- Good-nature and evenness of temper will give you 
an easy companion for life; virtue and good sense, an 
agreeable friend; love and constancy, à good wife or 
husband. Where we meet one person with all these 
accomplishments, we find an hundred without any one 
of them. The world, notwithstanding, is more intent 
on trains and equipages, and all the mowy parts of 
life; we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than con- 
n our proper ieee end as ol have elsewhere ob- 


«' 5 4 i 
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zerved, it is one of the most unaccountable passions of 
human nature, that we are at greater pains to appear 
easy and happy to others, than really to make ourselves 
30. Of all disparities, that in humour makes the most 
unhappy marriages; yet scarce enters into our thoughts 
at the contracting of them. Several that are in this 
respect unequally yoked, and uneasy for life, with a 
person of a particular character, might have been 
pleased and happy with a person of a contrary one, 
notwithstanding they are both, perhaps, equally vir- 
tuous and laudable in their kind. 1 | | 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the faults of the person beloved, nor after 
it too dim-sighted and superficial. However perfect 
and accomplished the person appears to you at a 
distance, you will find many blemishes and imper- 
tections in her humour, upou a' more intimate ac- 
quaintance, Which you never discovered, or, perhaps, 
suspeted. Here, therefore, discretion and good- na- 
ture are to shew,their strength; the first will hinder 
your thoughts from dwelling on what is disagreeable, 
the other will raise in you all the tenderness of com- 
passion and humanity, and by degrees ene very 
imperfections into beauties. 5 

Marriage enlarges the scene. of our goto bs and | 
miseries. A marriage of love is pleasant ; a marriage 
of interest easy; and à marriage where both meet, 
happy. A happy marriage has in it all the pleasures 
of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense and reason, 
and, indeed, all the sweets of life. Nothing is a greater 
mark of a degenerate and vicious age, than the common 
ridicule which passes on this state of life. It is, in- 
deed, only happy in those who can look down witli 
scorn or neglect on the impieties of the times, and 
tread the paths of life together in a constant unifo 
course of virtue. 8 $a | 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1711. 


I —=% > 
Nulla venenato litera mista joce est. | 
ovID, T1 r. H. 666. 


« My paper mingles ot this cen E dee bill sist 


* 


GENERAL TENDENCY OF Tux SPECTATOR. - 


I THINK ebe es to the pen for their 
| kind acceptance of a paper which visits them every 
morning, and has in it none of those seasonings that re- 
commend so many of the Wong which are in vogue 
among us. 

As on the one side, my paper has not is it a single 
word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a stroke of 
party; so on the other, there are no fashionable touches 
of infidelity, no obscene ideas, no satires upon priest- 
hood, marriage, and the like popular topics of ridicule ; 
no private scandal, nor any thing that may tend to the 
defamation of particular persons, families or societies. 


There is not one of those aboye mentioned subjects 


that would not sell a very indifferent paper, could 1 
think of gratifying the public by such mean and base 
methods. But, notwithstanding I have rejected every 
thing that savours of party, every thing that is loose 
and immoral, and every thing that' might create uneasi- 
ness in the minds of particular persons, I find that the 
demand of my papers has increased every month since 
their first appearance in the world. I his does not, 

| perhaps, 
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perhaps, reflect so much honour upon myself, as on my 
readers, who give a much greater attention to dis- 
courses of virtue and morality than ever I expected, 
or indeed could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great body of writers 
who have einployed their wit and parts in propagating 
vice and irreligion, I did not question but I should be 
treated as an odd kind of fellow that had 'a mind to ap- 
pear singular in my way of writing: but the general 
reception I have found, convinces me that the world is 
not so corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if 
those men of parts who have been employed in vitiating 
the age, had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they 
needed not have sacrificed their good sense and virtue 
io their fame and reputation, No man is so sunk in 
vice and ignorance, but there are still some hidden seeds 
of goodness and knowledge in him; which give him a 
relish of such refle&tions and speculations as have an 
aptness to improve the mind, 1 * the —_ 
better, 

have shewn in a former paper, with — much care 
| have avoided ail such thoughts as are loose, obscene, 
or immoral; and I believe my reader would still think the 
better of me, if he knew the pains I am at in qualifying - 
what I write after such a manner, that nothing may be 
interpreted as aimed at private persons. For this rea- 
zon, when I draw any faulty character, I consider all 
those persons to whom the malice of the world may 
possibly apply it, and take care to dash it with such par- 
ticular circumstances as may prevent all such ill- natured 
applications. If I write any. thing on a black man, I 
tun over in my mind all the eminent persons in the 
tion who are of that complexion: when I place an ima» 
ginary name at the head of a character, I examine every 
5yllable and letter of it, that it may not bear any re- 
zemblance to one that is real. I know very well the 
value which every man sets upon his reputation, and 

3 how 
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how painful it is to be exposed to the mirth and derision 
of the public, and should, therefore, scorn to divert wy 
reader at the expence of any private man. 
As have been thus tender of every particular per- 

sons reputation, so I have taken more than ordinary 
care not to give offence to those who appear in the 
higher figures of life. I would not make myself merry 
even with a piece of pasteboard that is invested with 2 
a public character; for which reason I have never 
glanced upon the late designed procession of his Holi- 
ness and his Attendants, notwithstanding it might have 
afforded matter to many ludicrous speculations.— 
Among those advantages, which the public may reap 

from this paper, it is not the least, that it draws mens 
minds off from the bitterness of party, and furnishes 
them with subjects of discourse that may be treated 
without warmth or passion. This is said to have been 
the first design of those gentlemen who set on foot 
the Royal Society; and had then a very good effect, 
as it turned many of the greatest geniuses of that age 
to the disquisitions of natural knowledge, who, if they 
had engaged in politics with the same parts and appli- 
cation, might have set their country in a flame. The 
air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, and the like in- 
ventions were thrown out to those busy spirits, as tubs 
and barrels are to a whale, that he may let the ship sail 
on without disturbance, while he diverts himself with 
those innocent amusements. 

I have been so very scrupulous in this particular of 
not hurting any man's reputation, that I have forborn 


ä 


— in Holiness and his Attendants, in all fifteen i images in wax · 
work, \prepaicd for diversion on the 17th of Nov 
; 82 E11ZABETH's birth-day, fell under the displeasure 

o ernment, and were apprehę ed by a Secretary of State's war- 
rant, The Devil, one of his Holiness's attendants, being thought 
to have a resemblance to the Lord Treasurer at 8 ume, was 
ved from the flames, — See Journal Letters % STELLA 
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mentioning even such authors as I could not name with 
honour, This I must confess to have been a piece of 
very great self-denial : for as the public relishes nothing 
better than the ridicule which turns upon a writer of 
any eminence, so there is nothing which a man that 


has but a very ordinary talent in ridicule may execute 


with greater ease. One might raise laughter for a quar- 
ter of a year together upon the works of a person who 
has publighed but a very few volumes, For which 
reason I am astonished, that those who have appeared 
against this paper have made so very little of it, - The 
criticiems which I have hitherto published, have been 
made with an intention rather to discover beauties and 
excellencies in the writers of my on time; than to 
publish any of their faults and imperfections. In the 
mean while, I should take it for a very great favour 
from some of my underhand detractors, if they would 
break all measures with me so far, as to give me a pre- 
tence for examining their performances with an im- 
partial eye: nor shall I look upon it as any breach of 
charity to criticize the author 80 long as I keep clear 
of the person. 

In the mean while, until I am provoked to such 
hostilities, I shall from time to time endeavour to do 
justice to those who have distinguished themselves in 
the politer parts of learning, and to point out such beau- 
ties in their wbrks as may have escaped as observation 
of others. | 

As the first place among our English poets is due to 
MiLTow; and as I have drawn more quotations out of 
him than from any other, I shall enter into a regular 
criticism upon his Paradise Lost, which I shall publish 
every Saturday until I have given my thoughts upon 
that poem. I sliall not, however, presume to impose 
upon others my own particular judgment on this au; 
thor, but only deliver it as my private opinion. Criti- 
cism is of a very large extent, and every particular 

master 
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master in this art has his favourite passages in an au- 
thor, which do not equally strike the best judges. It 
will be sufficient for me, if 1 discover many beauties or 
imperfections which others have not attended to, and 1 
 $hould be very glad to see any of our eminent writers 
publish their discoveries on the same subject. In short, 
I would always be understood to write my papers of 
criticism in the spirit which HorAacs has expressed in 
those two famous lines: | | | 


. td novices: reliies inks 


2 & en, Ms veny ves, 
| 127, vi. ult. 


J 


0 If you hive. mede any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with candour; if not, make use of 
these I present you with.“ 

| 1 C. 
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TUESDAY} JAWUARY 1, 1712. 

' | . 

— DET. . 

Gatulor quad eum quem nece 88: erat di ligere, qualiscunque es set, 
talem habemus ut libeater quoque diligamus. 

TR&EBONIUS APUD TULL, 

« Tam glad dint hs ice i een aden my duty to love, what- 

« ever he had been, is such a one as I can love from inclination,” 

— — — — 


— — 
LETTERS FROM PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


MR, SPECTATOR, . 


A the happy father of a very ne in whom 
do not only see my life, but also my manner of life, re- 
newed. It would be extremely beneficial to society, if 
you would frequently resume subjects which serve to 
bind these sort of relations faster, and endear the ties of 
blood with those of good - will, protection, observance; 
indulgence, and veneration. I would, methitiks, have 
this done after an uncommon method; and do not think 
any one, who is not capable of writing a good play, fit 
to undertake a work wherein there will necessarily bc- 
cur so many secret instin&s, and biasses of human ha- 
ture which would pass unobserved by common eyed. 1 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence against my 
own excellent parents to answer for; but when I am 
row and then alone, and look back upon my past life; 
from my earliest infaricy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myself became a father. I had not until 
then a notion of the yearnings of heart, which a man has 
when he sees his child do a laudable thing, or the 8ud- 
den damp which seizes him when he fears he will act 

VOL. Iv. R | something 
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something unworthy. It is not to be imagined, what a 
remorse touched me for a long train of childish negli- 
gences of my mother, when I sa my wife the other 
- day look out of the window, end turn pale as ashes up- 
on seeing my younger boy sliding upon the ice. These 
slight intimations will give you to understand, that there 
are numberless little crimes which children take no no- 
tice of while they are doing, which, upon rellection, 
when they shall themselves become fathers, they will 
look upon with the utmost sorrow and contrition, that 
they did not regard, before those whom tiſey offended 
were to be no more seen. How many thousand things 
do I remember which would have highly pleased my 
father, and I omitted for no other reason, but that I 
thought what he proposed the effect of humour and 
old age, which I am now convinced had reason and 
good sense in it. I cannot now go into the parlour to 
bim, and make his heart glad with an account of a matter 
which was of no consequence, but that I told it and ated 
init, The good man and woman are long since in their 
graves, who used to sit and plot the welfare of us their 
children, while, perhaps, we were sometimes laughing 
at the old folks at another end of the house. The truth 
of it is, were we merely to follow Nature in these great 
duties of life, though we have a strong instinct towards 
the performing of them, we should be on both sides very 
deficient. Age is so unwelcome to the generality of 
mankind, and growth towards manhood $0 desirable to 
all, that resignation to decay is too difficult a task in the 
father; and deference, amidst the impulse of gay desires, 
appears unreasonable to the son. There are 80 few who 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet fewer who can 
come slow enough into the world, that a father, were he 
to be actuated by his desires, and a son, were he to con- 
$ult himself only, could neither of them behave himself 
as he ought to the other. But when reason interposes 
against instinct, where it would carry either out of the 
interests 1 the other, there arises that happiest inter- 
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-ourse of good offices between those Gearest relations of 


human life. The father, according to the opportunities 
which are offered to him, is throwing down blessings on 
the son, and the son endeavouring to appear the worthy 
offspring of such a father. It is after this manner that 


CamtLiLvs and his first-born dwell together. Caumxus 


enjoys a pleasing and indolent old age, in which passion 


is subdued and reason exalted. He waits the day of his 


dissolution with a resignation mixed with delight; and 
the son fears the accession of his father's fortune with 
difidence, lest he should not enjoy ot become it as well 
as his predecessor. Add to this, that the father knows 
he leaves a friend to the children of his friends, an easy 
landlord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance, He believes his son's behaviour will 
make him frequently remembered, but never wanted. 
This commerce is so well cemented, that without the 
pomp of saying, Son, be a friend to such a one when I 
am gone; Cam1LLus knows, being in his favour is di- 
rection enough to the grateful youth ho is to succeed 


him, without the admonition of his mentioning it. These 


gentlemen are honoured in all their neighbourhood, and 


the same effect which the Court has on the manners of a 
kingdom, their charaRers have on all who live within the 
influence of them. | | 
* My son and I are not of fortune to communicate 
our good actions or intentions to 80 many as these gen- 


tlemen do; but I will be bold to say, my son has, by the 


applause and approbation which his behaviour towards 
me has gained him, occasioned that many an old man 


besides myself, has rejoiced. Other men's children fol- 


low the example of mine, and I have the inexprevvible 
happinesgf overhearing our neighhours, as we ride by, 


point te their children, and say, with a voice of joy, - 
' 


There they go. 


Lou cannot, Mr. Srroræron, pass your time better, 
than in insinuating the delights which these relations. 


Ds £47 well 


—— 
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well regarded bestow upon each other.“ Ordinary pas- 


sages are no longer such, but mutual love gives an im- 
portance to the most indifferent things, and a merit to 
actions the most insignificant. When we look round 
the world, and observe the many misunderstandings 


which are created by the malice and insinuation of the 


meanest servants between people thus related, how ne- 
cessary will it appear that it were inculcated, that men 
would be upon their guard to support a constancy or 
affection, and that grounded upon the principles of rea- 
son, not the impulses of instinct. 

It is from the common prejudices which men receive 
from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one 


generation to another; and when men act by instinct, 


hatreds will descend when good offices are forgotten. 
For the degeneracy of human life is such, that our anger 


is more easily transferred to our children than our love. 


Love always gives something to the object it delights 


in, and anger spoils the person against whom it is moved, 
of something laudable in him; from this degeneracy, 


therefore, and a sort of self- love, we are more prone to 
take up the ill- will of our parents, than to follow them in 


their friendships. 


« One would think there should need no more to make 
men keep up this sort of relation with the utmost gancti- 
ty, than to examine their own hearts, If every father 


remembered his own thoughts and inclinations when he 


was a son, and every son remembered what he expected 
from his father, when he himself was in a state of de- 
pendence, this one reflection would preserye men from 
being dissolute or rigid in these several capacities. The 
power and suhjection between them, when broken, make 
them more emphatically tyrants and rebels against each 
other, with greater cruelty of heart, than the De 


'* *F£3LDING has drawn a very ;nteresting Aue of a 
father, i n a play not acted till after his death, to which his rar 


Mr, G ARI K Wrote a wy excellent and appoxite prologue. 
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of states and empires can possibly produce. I Shall end 


this application to you Vith two letters which passed be- 
tween a mother and son very lately, and are as 

y 2 +.3..380 # 5 36h 1 $57, 15760 U 
- DEAR FRANK, 


Ir the pleasures, which I have the grief to hear, you | 


pursue in-town, do not take up all your time, dv not de- 
ny your mother 80 much of it, as to read seriously this 
letter, You said before Mr. LzTtacke, that an old wo- 
man might live very well in the country upon half my 
jointure, and that your father was a fond fool to give me 
a rent charge of eight hundred a year to the prejudice 
of his on. What Lx TAORR said to you upon that occa- 


sion, you ought to have borne with more decency, as he 


was your father's well-beloved servant, than to have cal- 
led him Country-put. In the first place, Fxaxx, I must 
tell you I will have my rent duly paid, for I will make up 
to your sisters for the partiality I was guilty of, in making 
your father do so much as he has done for you. I may, it 
Seems, live upon half my jointure ! I lived ppon much 
less, Fnaxx, when I carried you from place to place in 
these arms, and could neither eat, dress, or mind. any 
thing for feeding and tending you, a weakly child, and 
Shedding tears when the conyulsions you were then 


troubled with, returned upon you, By my care yo 


outzrew them, to throw away the vigour of your youth 


inthe arms of harlots, and deny your mother what is not 


yours to detain. Both your sisters are crying to see 


the passion which I smother ; but if you please to goon 
thus like a gentleman of the town, and forget all regards 
to yourself and family, I shall immediately enter upon 


our estate for the arrear due to me and without one 
tear more, contemn you for forgetting the fondness of 
your mother, as, much as you have the example of your, 


father. O, FrAxx, do I live to omit writing myself 


Your affect jonate mother, 
1 3 47 


follows: 


> 
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NAA, bat F 
©I wits come down to-morrow and pay the money 
on my knees. Pray write 80.n0-more. I will take care 
= never shall, for I will be for ever hereafter 
Your most dutiful son, 
a F. T. 
*©p. s. I will bring down new hoods for my sisters. 


Pray let all be forgotten. | 
a a.\* « - = 
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—— Secretum iter et fallentis 4emira vita. 
| non. 1 fr. WII. 107. 
« A private life, remote from the observation of the public." 
— === 


— — 
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ON RETIREMENT, 
£ , 
Ir has been from age to age an affeRation to love the 
_ of Solitude, among those who cantot' po 
be supposed qualified for passing life in that thamner. 

This people have taken up from reading the many agree- 
able things which have been written on that suhject, for 
which we are beholden to excellent persons who: de- 
lighted in being retired, and abstracted from the plen- 
sures that enchant the generality of the world. This 
way of life is recommended indeed with great beauty, 
and in such a manner as disposes the reader for the time 
to a pleasing forgetfulness, or negligence. of the par- 
ticular hurry of life in which- he is engaged, together 
with a longing for that state which he is charmed with 
in description. But when we consider the world itgelf, 
aud how few there are capable of à religious, learned, 
or philosophic Solitude, we shall be apt to change a re- 
gard to that sort of Solitude, for being a little Singular” 
in enjoying time after the way a man himself likes best 
in the world, without going 80 far as wholly ta with- 
draw from it. I have often observed, there is not a 
man breathing who does not differ from all other men, 
as much in the sentiments of his mind, as the features 
of his face. The felicity is, when any one is a0 happy 
as to find out and follow what is the proper bent of his 

24 * 
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genius, and turn all his endeavours to exert himself ac- 
cording as that prompts him. Instead of this, which is 
an innocent method of enjoying a man's self, and turn- 
ing out of the general tracks wherein you have crowds 
of rivals, there are those who pursue their own way out 
of sourness, and.a spirit of contradiction. These men 
do every thing which they are able to support, as if 
guilt and impunity could not go together, They choose 
a thing only because another dislikes it; and affect, for- 
sooth, an inviolable constancy in matters of no manner 
of moment. Thus sometimes an old fellow shall wear 
this or that sort of cut in his cloaths with great inte- 
grity, while all the rest of world are degenerated into 
buttons, pockets, and loops, unknown to their ancestors. 
As jinsignificant as even this is, if it were searched to 
the bottom, you perhaps would find it not sincere, but 
that he is in the fashion in his heart, and holds out from 
mere obstinacy. But I am ruuning from my intended 
purpose, which was to celebrate a certain, particular 
manner of passing away life, in contradiction to no man, 
but with a resolution to contract none of the exorbitant 
desires by which others are enslaved. The best way of 
separating a man's def from the world, is to give up the 
desire of being known toit. Aſter a man has preserved 
his innocence, and performed. all duties incumbent upon 
him, his time spent in his on way is what makes his 
life differ from that of a slave. If they wehe affect show- 
and pomp knew how many of their spectators derided 
their: trivial taste, they would be very much less elated, 
and have an inclination to examine the merit of all they 
have to do with: they would soon find out that there are 
many who make à figure below what: their fortune or 
merit intitles them to, out of mere choice, and an ele · 
gant desire of eage and disincumbrance. It would look 
like romance to tell you in this age, of an old man who 
is.contented to pass for an humorist, and one hö does 
not understand the figure he ought to make in the Word, 


while — lives iu a lodging of . m—_— 
only 


C — 4 
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ouly one servant; while he dresses himself according to 
the season in cloth or in stuff, and has no one necessary 
attention to any thing but the bell which calls to prayers 
twice a day: ] say it would look like a fable, to report that 
this gentleman gives away all which is the overplus of a' 
great fortune, by secret methods, to other men. If he has 
not the pomp of a numerous train, and of professors of 
service to him, he has every day he lives the conscience 
that the widow, the fatherless, the mourner, and the 
stranger bless his unseen hand in their prayers. This 
humorist g ves up all the compliments which people of 
his own condition could make him, for the pleasure of 
| helping the afflicted, supplying the needy, and befriend- 
ing the neglected. This humorist keeps to himself 
much more than he wants, and gives à vast refuse of- 
his superfluities to purchase Heaven, and by freeing 
others from the temptations . 1 DW to carry 
a retinue with him thither.. 5 3 
Of all men who affect living I a perth way, 
next to this admirable character, I am the most ena-' 
moured of Ixus, whose condition will not admit of 
zuch largesses, and who perhaps would not be capable 
of making them, if it were. Inus, though he is no-. 
turned of fifty, has not appeared in the world in his real! 
character since five and twenty, at.which age he ran out 


a small patrimony, and spent some time after witn 


rakes who had lived upon him. A course of ten years 
time passed in all the little alleys, by-paths,, and some 
times open taverns and streets of this town, gave Iaus 
a perfect skill in judging of the inclinations of -mankind, 
aud acting accordingly;/,fle serigusly considered he was, 
poor, and the general horror; which most men have. of- 
all who are in that condition. laws judged very 7 72 
that while he could keep his poverty a geret, he 8ho 

not feel the weight ot it; he improved this thou 
into an affectation of closeness and covetousness. U vert, 
th.s one principle;he-resolved to govern, his future life; 
aud in the thirty- th year of his age he repaired to, | 

| Long- 


4 
_ 


, 
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Long-Lane, and looked upon several dresses which hung 
there deserted by their first masters, and exposed to the 
purchase of the best bidder. At this place he exchanged 
his gay shabbines of clothes fit for a much younger man, 
to warm ones that would be decent for a much older one. 

Inus came out thoroughly equipped from head to foot, 

with alittle oaken cane, in the form of a substantial man 

that did not mind his dress, turned of fifty. He had at 

this time fifty pounds in ready money; and in this habit, 

with this fortune, he took his present lodging in St. 

John street, at the mansion-house of a taylor's widow, 

who washes, and can clear-starch his hands. From that 

time to this he has kept the main stock, without altera- 

tion. under or over to the value of five pounds, He left 
off all his old acquaintance to à man, and all his arts of 

life, except the play of back-gammon, upon which he 

has more than bore. his charges. Ixus has, ever since 

he came into this neighbourhood, given all the intima- 

tious he skilfully could of being à close hunks worth 

money: nobody comes to visit' him, he receives no 

letters, and tells his money morning and evening. 

He has from the public papers, a knowledge of what 

generally passes, shuns all discoures of money, but shrugs 

huis shoulder when you talk of securities; he denies his 

being rich, with the air which all do who are vain of 

| being so. He is the oracle of a neighbouring justice of 
the peace, who meets him at the coffee-house; the hopes 
that what he has must come to somebody, and that he 
has no Heirs, have that effect where - ever he is known, 
that he has every day three or four invitations to dine at 
different places, which he generally takes care to choose 
iu such a manner, as not to seem inclined to the richer 
man. All the young men respect him and say he is 
jast the ame man he was when they were boys. He 
uses no artifice in the world, but makes use of men's 
designs upon him to get à maintenance out of them.— 
This he carries on by a certain pee vishness, (which he 
acts very well) that no one would beſie ve could * 
214 enter 
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enter into the head of a poor fellow: - His mien, his 
dress, his carriage, and his language are such, that you 
would be at a loss to guess whether iu the active part of 
his life he had been a sensible citizen, or scholar that 
| knew the world. These are the great circumstances in 
the life of Invs, and thus does he pass away his days 2 
stranger to mankind; and at his death, the worst that 
will be said of him will be, that he got by every man, 
who had expectations from him, more than he had ts 
leave him. 

I have an inclination to print the following letters; 
for I have heard the author of them has somewhere or 
other seen me, and by an excellent faculty in mimickry 
my correspondents tell me he can assume my air, and 
give my taciturnity a slyness,, which diverts more than 
any thing 1 could say if T were present. Thus I am 
glad my silence is atoned for to the good company in 
town. He has carried his skill in imitation so far, as to 
have forged aletter from my friend Sir Raexs, in zuch 
a manner that any one but I, wha am thoroughly ac 
quainted with him, would have taken it for genuine. | 

MR. SPECTATOR, - 

«* Havixe observed in LIiLLY's Grammar, how 8 
Bacents and Arorto run in a verse: I have (to pre- 
serve the amity between them) called in Bacenus to the 
aid of my profession of the T - $0 that wle 
some people of quality are besp plays of me to be 
acted on such à day, and ot rs, hogsheads for their 
houses against such a time; Lam wholly employed in 
the agreeable service of wit and wine. Sir, I have sent 
you Sir Roca px Covxäizv's letter to 
pray comply with in favour of the Bumper Tavern. Be. 
kind, for you know a player's utmost pride is the ap. 
probation of the SyxEcTAToR. Au 

I am Jour admirer, though unknawn, * 
* RICHARD ESTCOURT. 
T0 
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ro MR, ESTCOURT,” AT HIS HOUSE IN COVENT-GARDPY. | 
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OLD COMICAL ONE, 8 

* Tur hogsheads of neat port came safe, and have 
gotten thee good reputation in these parts; and I am 
glad to hear, that a fellow. who has been laying out his 
money ever since he was born, for the mere pleasure 
of wine, has bethought himself of Joining proſit and 
pleasure together. Our Sexton (poor man) having 
received strength from thy wine, since his fit of the 
gout, is hugely taken with it: he says it is given by 
nature for the use of families, and that no steward's 
table can be without it; that it strengthens digestion, ex- 
cludes surfeits, Be” and physic ; which green wines 
of any kind cannot do. Pray get a pure snug room, 
and J hope next term to help to fill your bumper with 
our people of the Club; but vou must have no bells 
stirring when the SEC TA TOR comes; I forbore ringing, 
to dinner while he was down with me in the country. 
Thank you for the little hams and Portugal onions ;, 
pray keep some always by you. You know my supper 
is only good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, a golden 
Pippin, attended with a pipe of Jonx Stry's best, Sir 
Harry has stolen all your songs, and tells the story of 
the 1 of November to perfection. 2 F [ 
| - Yours to serve you, 


dee e ROGER DE COVERLEY.", 
245 r have lost ll Jojis WA were Na WM 
5 | — nig; fr. » 0” 

71 ADVinTiaeMeNT. My 


'e Thisis to give notice, that Mr. Esrcovar has chosen 
and laid into the Bumper Tavern in James-Street, Co- 
vent-Garden (which will be opened on Tuesday the 
first of January, with the best accommodation) neat 
n. wines, fresh and in perfection; being bought 

of 


Vs 


of BxooxE aud HII, by whom the said Tavern 
will from time to time be supplied with the best growths 
that shall be imported; to be sold by wholesale as well 
as retail, with the utmost fidelity, by his old servant 
trusty ANTHONY, Who has so often adorned both the 
theatres in England and Ireland; and as he is a person 
altogether unknowing in the wine trade, it cannot be 
doubted but that he will deliver the wine in the same 
natural purity that he receives it from the said merchants ; 
and on these assurances he hopes, that all his friends and 
acquaintance will become his customers, desiring a con- 
tinuance of their favours no longer than they shall find 
themselves well served. 
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OVID. DE Aa r. AM. Hi. 7, 
| © Bot come exptaion, het Secap enfe tour aided 
Would you ingrease the craft of womankind ?  * 
« Teach them new wiles and arts ? As well you may 


« Instruct a snake to bite, or wolf to prey. 
. conan. 


ON THE HOODS OF LADIES. 


| ONE of the fathers, if I am rightly cfm has de- 

fined a woman to be ge, PiAoxiowor, an animal that 

delights in finery. I have already treated of the sex 

in two or three papers, conformably to this definition; 

and have in particular observed, that in all ages they have 

been more careful than the men to adorn that part of 
the head, which we generally call the outside. 

This observation is so very notorious, that when in 

ordinary discourse we say a man has a fine head, a long 

' head, or a good head, we express ourselves metaphori- 

cally, and speak in relation to his understanding; whereas 

when we say of a woman, she has a fine, a long, or 

a good head, we speak only in relation to her com- 

mode, 

It is observed among birds, that nature has lavished 

all her ornaments. upon the male, who very often ap- 

| pears in a most beautiful head-dress; whether it be a 

crest, a comb, a turf 'of feathers, or a natural little 

© plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top 2 


— 


' 
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the head. As nature, on the contrary, has poured out 
her charms in the greatest abundance upon the female 
part of our species, 80 they are very assiduous in be- 
stowing upon themselves the finest garnitures of art. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not display haf 
+ the colours that appear in the garments of a British 
lady, when she is dressed either for a ball or a birth- 
day. © % | & 
But ts return to our female heads. The ladies have 
been for some time in a kind of moulting season with 
regard to that part of their dress, having cast great 
quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambrick, and in some 
measure reduced that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, which is natural to it. We 
have for a great while expected what kind of ornament 
would be substituted in the place of those antiquated 
commodes. Our female projeftors were all the last 
summer so taken up with the improvement of their petti- 
coats, that they had not time to attend to any thing 
else; but having at length sufficiently adorned their 
lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts 
upon the other extremity, as well remembering the old 
kitchen proverb, that if you light your fire at both 
ends, the middle will shift for itself. | 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight which I 
lately met with at the opera. As I was standing in the 
hinder part of a box, I took notice of a little cluster of 
women sitting together in the prettiest-coloured hoods 
that I ever saw. One of them was blue, another yellow, 
and another philomot ; the fourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. I looked with as much 
pleasure upon this little party- coloured assembly, 43 
upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether 
it might not be an embassy of Indian Queens ; but upon 
my going about into the pit, and taking them in front, 
I was immediately undeceived, and saw so much beauty 
in every face, that I found them all to be English. Such 
eyes and lips, cheeks and foreheads, could be the 
| I growth 


— 
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growth of no other country. The complexioh of their 
faces hindered me from observing any further the colour 
of their hoods, though 1 could easily perceive by that 
unspeakable satisfaction which appeared in their looks, 
that their own thoughts were wholly taken up on those 
Pretty ornaments they wore upon their heads. | 

I am informed that this fashion spreads daily, insomuch 
that the Whig and Tory ladies begin already to hang out 
different colours, and to shew their principles in their 
head-dress, Nay, if I may believe my friend Witt, 
Hoxxycoms, there is a certain old coquette of his ac- 
quaintance, who intends to appear very suddenly in a 
rainbow hood, like the Iris in DrxyDex's Virgil, not ques- 
tioning but that among such a variety of colours os 
shall have a charm for every heart, ' ©, | 

My friend Witt, who very much values himself 
upon his great insight into gallantry, tells me, that he 
can already guess at the humour a lady is in, by her 
hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the disposition 
of their present Emperor by the colour of the dress 
which he puts on, When Meres1npa wraps her head 
in flame colour, her heart is set upon execution. When 
she covers it with purple, I would not, says he, advise 
her lover to approach her; but if she appears in white, 
it is peace, and he may hand her out of her box with 
2 | 
- WiLL informs me likewise, that these hoods may be 
used as signals. Why else, says he, does ConxzTIA a- 
ways put on a black hood when her nn is gone ins 
to the country? 

Such are my friend Hoxzycoms's dreams of gallantry. 
For my own part, I impute this diversity of colours in 
the hoods to the diversity of complexion in the faces of 
my country women. Ov1v, in his Art of Love, has given 
some precepts as to this particular, though I find they 
are different from those which prevail among the mo- 
derns. He recommends a red striped silk to the pale 


complexion ; white to the brown, and dark to the 75 
n 
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On the contrary, my friend WII L, who pretends to be 
a greater master in this art than Ovid, tells me, that the 
palest features look the most agreeable in white sarsenet ; 
that a face which is overffushed appears to advantage in 
the deepest scarlet; and that the darkest complexion is 
not a little alleviated by a black hood. In short, he is 
for losing the colour of the face in that of the hood, 

- a8 a fire burns dimly, and a candle goes half out, in the 
light of the sun. Thie, says he, your Ovin himself has 
hinted, where he treats of these matters, when he tells us 
that the blue water nymphs are dressed in sky- -coloured 
garments; and that Aunona, who always appears in 

the light of the rising sun, is robed in saffron. 

Whether these his observations are justly grounded 
I cannot tell: but I have often known him, as we have 
stood together behind the ladies, praise or dispraise the 
complexion of a face which he never saw, from observ- 
ing the colour of her hood, arid has been very seldom 
out in these his guesses. 

As I bave nothing more at heart than the honour and 
improvement of the fair-sex, I cannot conclude this pa- 
per without an exhortation to the British ladies, that 
they would excel} the women of all other nations as 
much in virtue and good sense, as they do in beauty; 
which they may certainly do, if. they will be as indus- 
trious to cultivate. their minds, as they are to adorn their 
bodies. In the mean while I shall recommend to their 
most serious consideration the saying of an w Greek 
Poet, | 


Iran See- & ere x „ Nb ® 105 © 


VOL. IV. '$ r 


2 . : 


—_ 


Manner ee a woman. mes Tue. 
describing LAVINIA: 


« Veil'd in 3 simple robe, the best attire, | ier 


Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness S 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when uvadorn'd, adorn'd the mot. | 
See Tuomzo0N's Autumn. 
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ld verdest, qudd ego mihi puto palmarium 
Me reperisse, quomodo adolescentulus 
Meretricum ingenia et mores possit noscere; 
Mature ut cùm cognorit,, perpetud oderit. 
| TEK. BUN. ACT v. 8c, ho 
l account it a mqyt maxitorioys thing, that 1 have discovered 
« how an inexperienced youth may know the practices of 
* courtezans; that, knowing ans early, N beds and 
« avoid them for ever. * 
— — — — — hike — 


THE UNLAWFUL CONNECTION or THE SEXES. 


No vice or wickedness which people fall into from 
indulgence to desires which are natural to all, ought to 
place them below the compassion of the virtuous part 
of the world; which indeed often makes me a little apt 
to suspect the sincerity of their virtue, who are too 
warmly provoked at other people's personal sins. The 
unlawful commerce of the sexes is of all other the 
hardest to avoid; and yet there is no one which you 
shall hear the rigider part of womankind speak of with 
so little mercy. It is very certain that a modest woman 
cannot abhor tlie breach of chastity too much; but pray 
let her hate it for herself, and only pity it in others. 
WIII HoNEVYCOMus calls these over-offended 1 0 the 
outrageously virtuous, 

I do not design to fall upon failures in ET with 
relation to the gift of chastity, but at present only enter 
upon that large field, and begin with the consideration 
of poor and public whores. The other evening, passing 
along near Covent-Garden, I was jogged on the elbow, 
as I turned into the Piazza, on the right hand coming 


out 
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out of James-street, by a slim young girl of about 
seventeen, who, with a pert air, asked me if I was fora _ 
pint of wine. I do not know but I should have in- 
dulged my curiosity in having some chat with her, but 
that Jam informed the man of the Bumper knows me; 
and it would have made a story for him not very 
azreeable to some part of my writings, though I have 
in others so frequently said, that I am Wwholly uncon- 
cerned in any scene I am in, but merely as a Specta- 
tor. This impediment being in my way, we stood 
under one of the arches by twilight; ; and there I could 
observe as exact features as I had ever seen, the most 
azreeable shape, the finest neck and bosom, in a word, 
the whole person of à woman exquisitely beautiful. 
She affected to allure me with a forced wantonness in 
her look and air; but Laaw-it checked with hunger and 
cold: her eyes were wan and eager, her dress thin and 
tawdry, her mien genteel and childish. This strange 
figure gave me much anguish of heart, and to avoid 
being seen with her, I went away, but could not for- 
bear giving her a crown, The poor. thing sighed, 
curtsied, and, with a blessing expressed with the utmogt 
vehemence, turned from me. This creature is what 
they call « newly come upon the town, but ,who, 
falling, I suppose, into cruel hands, was left in the first 
month from her dishonour, and exposed to pass through 
the hands and discipline of one of those hags of hell 
whom we call Bawds. But lest I should growtgo $ug- 
denly grave on this subject, and be myself outrageously 

| good, I shall turn to a scene in one of FLETCHER's. plays, 
where this character is drawn, and the economy 
whoredom most admirably described. The passage I 
would point to is in the third scene of the second act 
of The Humourous Liautenant. LxUoIrrx, who is agent; 
tor the King's lust, and bawds at the same time for the 
whole Court, is very pleasantly introduced, reading her 
minutes as à person of business, with two maids her 
_ under-$ecretaries, taking instructic ns at 2 table before 
$2 ber 


ba 

? 
: 
F 


her. Her women, both those under her present tutelage, 
and those which she is laying wait for, are alphabetically 
set down in her book; and as she is looking over the 
letter C in a mutterig voice, as if ere er 
and nn out, she says, 
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oe Her maidenhead will yield me; let me tee now; 

She ys not fifteen they say; for her complexion 

CLoe, Cros, Cros, here I have her, 

Crox, the daughter of a country gentleman ; | 
Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion, _ 

A lovely brown; here tis; eyes black and rolling, 

The body neatly built; she strikes a lute well, 

Sings most enticingly. These helps consider'd, _ 

Her maidenhead will amount to some three hundred, 

Or three hundred and fifty crowns, *twill bear it handsomely : 

Her father's poor, some little share deducted, 

To buy him a hunting nag ——— 


These creatures are very well instructed in the cir- 
cumstances and manners of all who are any way related 
to the fair one whom they have a design upon. As 
Crox is to be purchased with 350 crowns, and the 
father taken off with a pad; the merchant's wife next 
to her, who abounds in plenty, is not to have down- 
right money, but the mercenary part of her mind is 
engaged with a present of plate, and a little ambition. 
she is made to understand that it is a man of quality 
who dies for her. The examination of a young girl 
for business, and the crying down her value for being a 

slight thing, together with every other circumstance in 
the scene, are inimitahly excellent, and have the true 
spirit of comedy; though it were to be wished the 
author had added a circumstance which should make 
_ Levcieex's business more odious. | 
It must not be thought a digression from my intended 
Speculation, to talk of bawds in a discourse upon 
wenches; for a woman of the town is not thoroughly 
and properly such, without having gone through the 
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education of one of these houses. But the compas- 
sionate case of very many is, that they are taken into 
zuch hands without any the least such suspicion, pre- 
vious temptation, or admonition to what place they are 
going. The last week I went to an inn in the city-to 
- inquire for some provisions which were zent by. a 
waggon out of the country; and as I waited in one of 
the boxes till the chamberlain had looked over bis 
parcels, I heard an old and a young voice repeating the 
questions and responses of the Church-Catechism. I 
thought it no breach of good- manners to peep at a 
crevice, and look in at people so well employed; but 
who should I see there but the most artful procuress in 
town, examining a most beautiful country-girl, who - 
had coine up in the same waggon with my things, 
Whether sne was well educated, could forbear playing 
the wanton with servants and idle fellows, of which 
this town,” says she, is too full? At the same time, 
Whether she knew enough of breeding, as that if a 
Squire or a gentleman, or one that was her betters, 
should give her à civil salute, she should curtsey and 
be humble nevertheless? Her innocent forsooths, 
yeses and't please you's, and she would do her en- 
deavour, moved the good old lady to take her out of 
the hands of a country bumpkin her brother, and hire 
her for her own maid. I staid till I sa them all march 
out to take coach; the brother loaded with a great 
cheese, he prevailed upon her to take for her civilities 
to sister. This poor creature's fate is not far off that of 
hers whom 1 spoke off above; and it is not to be 
doubted, but after she has been long enough a prey to 
lust, she will be delivered over to fainine. The ironical 
commendation of the industry and charity of these an- 
tiquated ladies, these directors of sin, after they can 
n Be. 


— A ˙ c uo co Rus 


* The villainous artifices of these harridans are most justly and 
xeverely exposed in The Adventures of d Guinea, The descent of 
2 prostitute, from seduftion to profligacy, is finely marked in 
SMOLLET's history of Miss WII LIAus, in Roderick Random. 
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no longer commit it, makes up the beauty of the inimi- 
table dedication to the Plain Dealer, and 'is a master- 
piece of raillery on this vice. But to understand all 

the purlieus of this game the better, and to illustrate 

this subject in future discourses, I must venture myself, 
with my friend WII I, into the haunts of beauty and 
gallantry; from pampered vice, in the habitations of the 
wealthy, to distressed indigent wickedness expelled the 


harbours of the brothel. 1 


2 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE CRITICISM ON MILTON $ FABLE. 
THERE is nothing in nature so irksome as general dis- 
conrses, especially when they turn chiefly upon words, 
For this reason I shall wave the discussion of that point 
which was started some years since, whether Mik rox's 
Paradise Lost“ may be called a heroic poem ? Those 
who will not give it that title, may call it, if they please, 
a divine poem. It will be $uſficient to its perfection, if 
it has in it all the beauties of the highest kind of poetry; 
and as for those who alledge it is not an heroic poem, 
they advance no more to the diminution of it, than if 
they should say ApAm is not EN ASG, nor Eve, Hrn. 
shall therefore examine it by the rules of Epic Poetry, 
and see whether it falls short of the Thad or Kueid, in 
the beauties which are essential to that kind of writing. 
The first thing to be considered in an Epic Poem is the 
fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as the 
action which it relates is more or less 80. This action 
should have three qualifications in it. First, it should 
be but one action. Secondly, it should be an entire 
action. Thirdly, it should be a great action. To con- 
ider the action of the Iliad, Ancid, and Paradise Lost, in 
these three several lights. Howzn, to preserve the unit 
ay x 24 of”. 


i n 


N. Having ee. Mr. Annieon' s criticisn on „ahn ed 
= oh — we shall now make but very few observations on 
treatise. 


to palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet, by im- 
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of his action, hastens into the midst of things, as Hon Ac 


has obseryed. Had he gone up to Lxva's egg, or begun 
much later, even at the rape of HzLev, or the investing 
of Troy, it is manifest that the story of the poem would 
have been a series of several actions. He, therefore, 
opens his poem with the discord of his Princes, and art- 
fully interweaves, in the several succeeding parts of it, 
an account of every thing material which relates to them, 
and had passed before that fatal dissention. After the 
same manner EN RAS makes his first appearance in the 
Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of Italy, because the 


action proposed to be celebrated was that of his settling 


himself in Latium. But because it was necessary for 
the reader to know what had happened to him in the 
taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts of his voy- 
age, V1RG1L makes his hero relate it by way of Episode, in 
the second and third books of the AZneid. Ihe contents 
of both which books come before those of the first book 
in the thread of the story, though, for preserving this 
unity of action, they follow them in the disposition of 
the poem. Mir rox, in imitation of these two great 
poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal council 
plotting the fall of man, which is the action he proposed 


to celebrate; and as for those great actions, Which pre- 


ceded, in point of time, the battle of the angels, and the 
creation of the world, (which would have entizely de- 
stroyed the unity of the principal action, had he related 
them in the same order that they happened) he cast them 
into the fifth, sixth, and seventh books, by way of Epi- 
sode to this noble poem. 

ARISTOTLE himself allows, that Hon has nothing 
to boast of as to the unity of his fable, though at the 
same time that great critic and philosopher endeavours 


puting it in some measure to the very nature of an Epic 
Poem. Some have been of opinion, that the Æneid also 
labours in this particular, and has Episodes which may be 
looked upon as excrescences rather than as parts of the 
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action. On the contrary, the poem which we have now 
under our consideration hath no other Episodes than 
duch as naturally arise from the subject, and yet is filled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents, that it 
gives us at the same time a pleasufe of the greatest va- 
riety, and of the greatest simplicity; uniform in its na- 
ture, though diversified in the execution. 

must observe also, that as V1ne1L, in the poem which 
was designed to celebrate the original of the Roman 
empire, has described the birth of its great rival, the 
Carthaginian Commonwealth, Mir ros, with the like art 
in his poem on the fall of man, has related the fall of 
those angels who are his professed enemies. Besides the 
many other beauties in such an Episode, its running par- 
rallel with the great action of the poem, hinders it from 
breaking the unity so much as another Episode would 
have done, that had not so great an affinity with the prin- 
cipal subject. In short, this is the same kind of beauty 


which the critics admire in the Spanisb Friar, or the 


Double Discovery, where the two different plots look like 
counter - parts and copies of one another. 

The second qualification required in the action of an 
Epic Poem is, that it should be an entire action. An ac- 
tion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, as 
Ar1sTOTLE describes it, when it consists of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Nothing should go before it, be 
intermixed with it, or follow after it, that is not related 
to it. As on the contrary, no single step should be 
omitted in that just and regular process which it must 
be supposed to take from its original to its consummation. 
Thus we see the anger of Acu1LLEs in its birth, its eon- 
tinuance and effects; and EuxAs's settlement in Italy, 
carried on through all the oppositions in his way to it 
both by sea and land. The action in Mir rox excells, 
(I think) both the former in this particular: we see it 
contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and punished by 
Heaven, The parts of it are told in the most distinct 

N 41 manner, 
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manner, and grow out of one another in the most na- 
tural method, 

The third qualification of an Epic Poem i is its great- 
ness. The anger of Acn1LLEs was of such consequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece, destroyed the he- 


roes of Troy,“ and engaged all the gods in factions. 


Zxxas's settlement in Italy produced the CsARS, and 
gave birth to the Roman empire. Mir ron's suhject 
was still greater than either of the former; it does not 

determine the fate of single persons or nations ; but of 
a whole species. The united powers of hell are joined 
together for the destruction of mankind, which they ef- 


fected in part, and would have completed, had not Om- 


nipotence itself interposed. The principal actors are, 
man in his greatest perfection, and woman in her high- 


est beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels; the 


Messiah their friend, and the Almighty their protector. 
In short, every thing that is great in the whole circle of 
being, whether within the verge of nature, or out of it, 
has a proper part assigned it in this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, but 
the principal members, and every part of them, should 
be great. I will not presume to say, that the book of 
Games in the A#neid, or that in the Iliad, are not of this 
nature; nor to reprehend V1se1L's simile of the top, 
and many other of the same kind in the Iiad, as liable 


to any censure in this particular ; but I think we-may 


say, without derogating from those wonderful perform- - 
ances, that there is such an unquestionable magnificence 
in every part of Paradise Lost, and indeed a much great- 
er than could have been formed upon any Pagan system. 

But Ar1$TOTLE, by the greatness of the action, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, but 
also in its duration, or, in other words, that it should 


have a 45 length in it, as well as what we properly call 


greatness. 


— 
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0 the Siege of T n owes in A measure its 
present political r Troy = 12 773 conquest 
ef Rome produced the Feudal System. ; 
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greatness. The just measure of this kind of magnitude 
he explains by the following similitude. An animal no 
bigger than a mite cannot appear perfect to the eye, be+ 
cause the sight takes it in at once, and has only a con» 
fused idea of the whole, and not a distinct idea of all its 
parts ; if, on the contrary, you should suppose an ani- 
mal of ten thousand furlongs in length, the eye would 

be so filled with a single part of it, that it could not give 
the mind an idea af the whole. What these animals are 

to the eye, a very short or a very long action would be 
to the memory. The first would be, as it were, lost 
and swallowed up by it, and the other difficult to be 
contained in it. Hou and V1RGiL have shewn their 
principal art in this particular; the action of the lad, 
aud that of the Aneid, were in themselves exceeding 
short, but are so beautifully extended and diversified by 
the invention of Episodes, and the machinery of gods, 
with the like poetical ornaments, that they make up an 
agreeable story, sufficient to employ the memory with- 
out overcharging it. Mirrox's action is enriched with 
such a variety of circumstances, that I have taken as 
much pleasure in reading the contents of his books, as 
in the best invented story I ever,met with. It is possi- 
ble, that the traditions on which the Iliad and Æneid 
were built, had more circumstances in them, than the 
history of the fall of man, as it is related in Scripture. ,- 
Besides, it was easier for Homer and VirGiL'to dash 

the truth with fiction, as they were in no danger of of- * 
fending the religion of their country by it. But as for 
MiLtox, he had not only a very few circumstances 
upon which to raise his poem, but was also obliged to 
proceed with the greatest caution in every thing that be 
added out of his own invention. And, indeed, notwith- 
Standing all the restraint he was under, he has filled his 

story with so many zurprising incidents, which bear 0 
close an analogy with What is delivered in holy writ, , 
that it is capable of pleasing the most delicate reader, | 
without giving offence to the most scrupulous. "FN 
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The modern critics have collected, from several hints 
in the Iliad and Æneid, the space of time which is taken 
up by the action of each of those poems; but as a great 
part of MiLrox's story was transacted in regions that 
lie out of the reach of the sun and the sphere of day, it is 
impossible to gratify the reader with such a calculation, 
which, indeed, would be more curious than instructive; 
none of the critics, either ancient or modern, having 
laid down rules to circumscribe the action of an Epic 
Poem with any determined number of years, days, or 
hour s. | | 

This piece of criticism on Mir rox's Paradise Lost 
shall be carried on in the following Saturday's papers. 


- 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1718. 


— Ge ee ee ee m — 
Minus aptus acutis | | 
Naribus horum hominum—— V. 
— | non. 1 SAT, M. 29. 
« Less adapted to engage, 
« With the shrewd witlings of the town.“ 


— — — 


LETTERS. 
[T is not that I think I have been more witty than I 
ought of late, that at present I wholly forbear any at- 


tempt towards it: I am of opinion that I ought some- 
times to lay before the world the plain letters of my 


correspondents in the artless dress in which they hastily * 


send them, that the reader may see I am not accuser 
and judge myself, but that the indictment is properly 
and fairly laid, before I proceed against the criminal. 


* 


— 


MH, SPECTATOR, 


As you are Spectator - General, I - er 
to you in the following case, viz. I do not wear 2 


Sword, but I often divert myself at the theatre, where 
I frequently see a set of fellows pull plain people, by | 
way of humour and frolic, by the nose, upon frivolous 
or no occasions. A friend of mine, the other night, | 
applauding what a graceful exit Mr. Wirxs made, one 
of those nose-wringers overhearing him, pinched him 
by the nose. I was in the Pit the other night (when it 
was 


— — 
* 
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was very much crowded) à gentleman leaning upon 


me, and very heavily, I very civilly requested him to 


remove his hand; for which he pulled me by the nose. 
I would not resent it in so public a place, because I was 
unwilling to create a disturbance; but have since re- 
flected upon it as a thing that is unmanly and disin- 
genuous, renders the nose - puller odious, and makes the 
person pulled by the nose look little and contemptible. 
This grievance I humbly request you would endeavour 


to redress. 


I am your admirer, &c. 
| JAMES EASY. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

© Youn discourse of the 29th of December, “ on Love 
and Marriage, is of so useful a kind, that I cannot for- 
bear adding my thoughts to yours on that subjeR. 


 Methinks it is a misfortune, that the marriage-state, 


which, in its own nature, is adapted to give us the com- 
pletest happiness this world is capable of, should be 80 
uncomfortable a one to 80 many as it daily proves. But 
the mischief generally proceeds from the un wise choice 
people make for themselves, and an expectation of hap- 
piness from things not capable of giving it. Nothing 


but the good qualities of the person beloved can be a 
foundation for a love of judgment and discretion ; and 


whoever expect happiness from any thing but virtue, 


wisdom, good-humour, and a similitude of manners, 


will find themselves widely mistaken. But how few 
are there who seek after these things, and do not rather 
make riches their chief, if not their only aim ? How 
rare is it for a man, when he engages himself in the 


thoughts of Marriage, to place his hopes of having in 
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zuch a woman a constant agreeable companion? One 
who will divide his cares, and double his joys ? Who 


will manage that share of his estate he entrusts to her 
conduct with prudence and frugality, govern his house 
with economy and discretion, and be an ornament to 


limself and family? Where shall we find the man who 
looks out for one who places her chief happiness in the 
practice of virtue, and makes ber duty her continual 
pleasure? No: men rather seek for mortey as the com- 
plement of all their desires; and regardless of what 
kind of wives, they take, they think riches. will be a 
minister to all kind of pleasures, and enable them to 
keep mistresses, horses, hounds, to drink, feast, and 
game with their companions, pay their debts contracted 
by former extravagancies, or some $uch vile and un- 
worthy end; and indulge themselves in pleasures which 
re a Shame and scandal to human nature. Now as for 
women; how few of them are there, who place the 


happiness of their marriage in the having a wise and 


virtuous friend? One who will be faithful and just to 
al, and constant and loving to them? Who, with care 


and diligence, will look after aud improve the estate, 


and without grudging allow whatever is prudent and 
convenient? Rather, how few are there Who, do not 
place their happiness in outshining others in pamp and 
ow? and that do not think within themselves, hen 
they have married such a rich person, that none of their 
acquaintance shall appear so fine in their equipage, 80. 
adorned in their persons, or so magnificent in their 
furniture as themselves? Thus their heads are filled 
with vain ideas; and 1 heartily wish I could say that 
equipage and show were not the chief good of 80 maby | 
women as I fear it is. ** 

After this manner Abe #6 sexes dee endet 
ind bring reflections and disgrace upon the most happy 
ind most honourable state of life; whereas, if they 
would but corre their depraved taste, moderate their 


ambition, and place the ir happiness upon proper objects, 


| 
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we vhould not find felicity in the Marriage-state auch a i 
wonder in the world as it now is. f 
Sir, if you think these thoughts worth inserting 
among your own, be pleased to give them à better 
2 and let them pass abroad; and you will oblige, 
Your admirer, 
| A. 3. 


* 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
As I was this day walking i in the street, FER hap- 
pened to pass by, on the other side of the way, a beauty 
whose charms were so attracting, that it drew my eyes 
wholly on that side, insomuch that I neglected my own 
way, and chanced to run my nose directly against a 
post; which the lady no sooner perceived, but she fell 
into a fit of laughter, though at the same time she was 
sensible that she herself was the cause of my misfortune, 
which, in my opinion, was the greater aggravation of 
her crime. I being busy wiping off the blood which 
trickled down my face, had not time to acquaint her 
with her barbarity, as also with my resolution, viz. 
never to look out of my way for one of her sex more: 
therefore, that your humble servant may be revenged, 
he desires you to insert this in one of your next papers, 
which he hopes will be a warning en the 1 of the 


women-gazers, as well as to poor 
ANTHONY G4Pk: F 


* \ | 


MR, SPECTATOR, | 
© I pxsIRE to know in your next; if the merry game 
of The Parson has lost his Cloke, is not mightily in 
vogue amongst the fine ladies this Christmas, because | 
see they wear hoods of all colours, which I suppose is 
for that purpose. If it is, and you think it proper, | 


Pr 
in 
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29 

in Vorkshire; because they enjoined me to bring them 

something from London that was very new. If you 

can tell any thing in which I can obey their commands 

more agreeably, be n inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige ; 
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Your humble servant. 


Oxford, Dec. 29. 
MX. SPECTATOR, 


«S1vcg you appear inclined to be a friend to the 4. 
tressed, I beg you would assist me in an affair under 
which I have suffered very much. The reigning toast 
of this place is PArETIA; I have pursued her with 
the utmost diligence, this  twelve-month, aud find no- 
thing stands in my way but one who flatters her more 
than | can, Pride is her favourite passion; therefore 
if you would be $0 far my friend as to make a favour- 
able mention of me in one of your papers, I believe 
should not fail in my addresses. The scholars stand 
in rows, as they did to be sure in your time, at her 
pew-door ; and she has all the devotion paid to her by 
2 crowd of youths who are unacquainted with the sex, 
and have inexperlence added to their passion. How- 
ever, if it succeeds according to my vows, you, will 
make me the rn nau. werid, and Wee 
obliged nn I 

4 una Your humble geryants.” 


| 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


«I cams to my mistres's toilet this morning, for 
| am admitted when | her face is stark naked: ehe 
frowned and cried pish, when I said a thing that I stole; 
and I will be judged by you whether it was not very 
pretty. Madam, said I, you will forbear that part 
of your dress; it may be well in others, but you cannot 
place a patch where it does not hide a beauty.“ 
T. 
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Most rare is now our old simplicity. ?- 
x 4 DRYDEN, 
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/ ARRIVAL OF SIK ROGER IN TOWN, © 


1 was this morning surprised with a great knocking 
at the door, when my landlady's daughter cameup tome 
and told me that there was a man below desired to speak 
with me. Upon my asking her Who it was, she told 
me it was a very grave elderly person, but that she did 
not know his name. I immediately went down to him, 
of and found him to be the coachman' of my worthy friend 
Sir Rod R Dx CovenRLtEy. He told me that his master 
came to town last night, and would be glad to take a 
turn with me in Gray's-Inn walks. As 4 was wonder- 
ing with myself what had brought Sir RoGzn to town, 
not having lately received any letter from him, he told 
me that his master was come up to get a sight of Prince 
EvuGceNE,* and that he desired I would immediately meet 

0 him. \ ' ; (Tei 
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* Prince EUGENE was at this time in London, and highly 
caressed by the Queen, her Ministry and Courtiers, though bis viit 
was by no means agreeable to the leaders of the Tories. "He be- 
cepted the invitations of the Ministers and people of 
rank and fortune, promiscuously, and with. great. civility but ke 
took all occasions to manifest his friendship for the Duke of Mall- 
"BOROUGH, and his partiality and attachment to the open and 
undisguised 


. friends of the Hanoverian Succession. 297 
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I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old Knight, though I did not much wonder at it, hav- 
ing heard him say more than once, in private discourse, 
that he looked upon Prince Evczn10 (for 80 the Knight 
always calls __ to * a greater man than ann 
BEG. We 

lb but 1 | | 
heard my friend upon the terrace, hemming twice or | 
thrice to himself with great vigour, for he loves to clear 
his pipes in good air (to make use of his own phrase) - 
and is not a little pleased with any one who takes notice 
of the strength which he still exerts in bis * 
hems. 

I was todched with a aum joy ut the ficht of the 
good old man, who before he saw me, was engaged in — 
conversation with à beggar-man that had asked an 
alms of him, I could hear my friend chide him for not 
finding out some work; but at the same time saw 
him n 6 TY * six- 
pence. XxX 
Our calutations were very hearty on both iden con- 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and several 

affectionate looks which we east upon one another. 
After which the Knight told me my good friend his 
Chaplain was very well, and much at my service, and 
that the Sunday before he had made a most incompa- 
rable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. I have left, says 
he, all my affairs in his hands, and being willing to 
lay an obligation upon him, have deposited with him 
thirty marks, to be distributed among his poor pa- 
rishioners. od 
He then eee to acquaint me with the whifare 
of WIII WI nE. Upon which he put his hand into 
his fob and presented me in his name with a tobacco- 
stopper, telling me that WiLL had been busy all the _ 
beginning of the winter in turning great quantities of 
them: and that he made a present of one to every gen- 
| feman in the country who has good principles, gud 
. Smokes. 


i 
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smoked, He added, that poor WII was at present under 


great tribulation, for that Tow Tovenv had taken the 
law of him for cutting some "hone? sticks out of one of 
his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news * the Knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed me that 
Moll Wairtt was dead, and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high, that it blew down 
the end of one of his barns. But for my own part, 
says Sir Rocxs, I do not think that ne old woman had 
any hand in it. 5 

He afterwards fell into an obe of the Givecalons 
which had passed in his house during the holidays; for 
Sir RocxR, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, 
always keeps open house at Christmas. I learned from 
him that he had killed eight fat hogs for this season, 
that he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst 


his neighbours, and that in particular he had sent a 


string of hogs-puddings with a pack of cards to every 
poor family in the parish, I have often thought, says 
Sir Rocxx, it happens very well that Christmas phould 
fall out in the middle of winter. It is the mot” dead 
uncomfortable time of the yeat, when the poor peo - 
ple would suffer very much from their poverty and 
cold, if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their 
poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole village 
merry in. my great hall. I allow a double quantity of 
malt to my small-beer, and set it a running for twelve 
days to every one that calls for it. I have always a 
piece of cold beef and a mince-pye upon the table, 
and am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants past 
away a whole evening in playing their innocent tricks, 
and smutting one another. Our friend, WrLL WiMBis, 
is as merry as any of them, and shews a arr oof 
guish tricks upon these occasions. 

] was very much delighted with the refletion of my 


old friend, which carried so much goodness in it. He 
8 | a tben 


| 
] 
{ 
| 
. 
U 
d 
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then launched out into the praise of the late Act of 

Parliament for securing the Church of England,“ and | 
told me with great satisfaction, that he believed it al- 7 
ready began to take effect, for that a rigid Dissenter, 
who changed to dine at his house on Christmas-day, 
had been observed to eat ee of e un. 
porridge. | 

After hay ing dispatehad all our country matters, Sir 
Rocer made several enquiries'cpncerning the Club, and 
particularly of his old antagonist, Sir ANDREW. FREE: 
ronr. He asked me with a kind of smile, whether: Sir 
Axpaew had not taken advantsge of his beence, to 
vent among them some of his republican doctrines; 
but soon after gathering up his countenance into a 
more than ordinary seriousness, Tell me truly, says 
be, don't you think Sir Aupaaw had a hand in the 
Pope's procession ?—But without giving me time to 
answer him, Well, well, says he, I know you are a 
wary man, and do not care to talk of public matters. 

The Knight then asked me, if I had seen Prince Eu- 
cEN10, and made me promise to get him a stand in some 
convenient place where he might have a full sight of 
that extraordinary man, whose presence does so much 
honour to the British nation. He dwelt very long on . 
the praises of this great General, and I found that since 
| was with him in tle country, he had drawn many ob- 
servations together out of his reading in Baxzn's Chro- 
nicle, and other authors, who always lie in his hall win- 
dow, which very much redound to the honour of this 
Prince, 

Having passed away the greatest part of the morn=-. * 
ing in hearing the Knights's reflections, which were | 
partly private and partly political, he asked me if 1 
would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee at 
SevIREs's ? As 1 —__ old man, I take delight in 

qv complying 


ca —— 


8 10 ANN, cap. 2. the Act against Occasional Confar- 
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complying with every thing that is RANT STIR 
and accordingly waited on him to the coſfee-house, 
where his venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of 
the whole room. He had no sooner seated himself at 
the upper end of the high table, but he called for a clean 
pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of coffte, a wax can- 
dle, and the Supplement, with such an air of chearful- 
ness and humour, that all the boys in the coffee- 
room (who seemed to take pleasure in serving him) 
were at once employed on his several errands, inzomuch 
that nobody else could come at a dish of tea, until the 
Knight had got all his convenienciesaboat him. | 

L, 
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—— — 4 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1711-18. \ | / 
CC —a— —b ——ę—˙Z — —-——ũĩAç•‚. r: , 
Discit enim citids, meminitque libentius ild. 


Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat—— ; 
X non. 1 EP, ii. 262, 


«V1? 


« For what's derided by the censuring crowd, 
« Is thought on more than what is just and good.” 
| | DRYDEN, 


ACCOUNT OF THE REPRESENTATION OF THE SCORNFUL 
LADY, n 


] DO not know that I have been in greater delight for 
these many years, than in beholding the boxes at the 
play the last time The Scornful Lady“ was acted. So 
great an assembly of ladies, placed in gradual rows, in 
all the ornaments. of jewels, silks, and colours, gave 89 
lively and gay an. impression to the heart, that me- 
thought the season of the year was vanished ; and I did 
not think it an ill expression of a young fellow who 
stood near me, that called the boxes those Beds of Tulips. 
It was a pretty variation of the prospeR, when any one 
of those fine ladies rose up and did honour to herself 
and friend at a distance, by curtseying ; and gave op- 
portunity to that friend to shew her charms to the same 
advantage in returning the salutaion. Here that action 
is as proper and graceful, as it is at church unbecoming , 
and impertinent. By the way, I must take the liberty 
to observe, that I did not see any one who is usually 80, 
full of civilities at church, offer at any such indecorum |, 
TVs n 


* A Comedy by BeAUMONT and FLETCUER( | 


1 
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during any part of the action of the play. Such beau- 
tiful prospects gladden our minds, and when considered 
in general, give innocent and pleasing ideas. He that 
dwells upon any one ohject of beauty, may fix his 
imagination to his disquiet ; but the contemplation of a 
whole assembly together, is a deferice against the en- 
croachment of desire.“ At least to me, who have taken 
pains to look at beauty abstracted from the consideration 
of its being the object of desire; at power, only as it 
sits upon another, without any hopes of partaking any 
share of it; at wisdom and capacity, without any pre- 
tensions to rival or envy its acquisitions. I say, to me, 
who am really free from forming any hopes of behold- 
ing the persons of beautiful women, or warming my- 
self into ambition from the successes of other men, 
this world is not only a mere scene, but a very pleasant 
one. Did mankind but know the freedom which there 
is in keeping thus aloof from the world, I should have 
more imitators, than the powerfullest man in the nation 
has followers. To be no man's rival in love, or com- 
petitor in business, is a character which if it does not 
recommend you as it ought to henevolence among those 
whom youslive with, yet has it certainly this effect, 
that you do not stand so much in need of their ap- 
probation, as you would if you aimed at it more, in 
setting your heart on the same things which the gene- 
rality doat on. By this means, and with this, easy 

philosophy, I am never less at a play than when I am at 
| the theatre; but, indeed, I am seldom so well pleased 
with action as in that place; for most men follow na- 
ture no longer than while they are in their night-gowns, 
and all the busy part of the day are in characters which 
they neither become, nor act in with pleasure to them- 


selves or their beholders. But to return to my — 
| 52 as 


5 


* 80 says Ov1D, that great master of this aubject. « Capia 
judicium — morata mewn est.“ The number of charming 
women (at public places) has often been 80 great, that I could not 
6x my attention on any one individual. | 
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] was very well pleased to see 80 great acrowd of them 


assembled at a play, wherein the heroine, as the phrase 
is, is 80 just a picture of the vanity of the sex in tor- 
menting their admirers. The lady who pines for the 


man whom che treats with eo much impertinence and 


inconstancy, is drawn with much art and humour. 
Her resolutions to be extremely civil, bat her vanity 
arising just at the instant she resolved to express herself 


kindly, are described as by one who had studied the 


sex. But when my admiration is fixed upon this ex- 
cellent character, and two or three others in the play, I 
must confess I was moved, with the utmost indignation 
at the trivial, senseless, and unnatural representation of 
the Chaplain. It is possible there may be a-pedant in 
holy orders, and we have seen one or two of them in 
the world; but such a driveller as Sir Roos,“ 80 
bereft of all manner of pride, which is the charac- 


teristic of a pedant, is what one would not believe could 


come into the head of the same man who drew the rest 
of the play. The meeting between WELyorD and him 
shews a wretch without any notion of the dignity of 
his function; and it is out of all common sense that he 
should give an account of himself *as. one sent four or 
five miles in a morning, on foot, for eggs. It is not to 
be denied, but this part, and that of the maid, whom he 
makes love to, are excellently well performed; but a 
thing which is blameable in itself, grows still more s0 
by. the success in the execution of it. It is s mean a 
thing to gratify a loose age with a scandalous represen- 
tation of what is reputable among men, not s0 say what is 
Sacred, that no beauty, no excellence in an author ought 


to atone for it; nay, such excellence is an aggravation | 
of his guilt, and an argument that he errs against the con- 
viction of his own understanding and conscience. Wit 
should be tried by this rule, and an audience should rise 


against 


* In former times priexts were diuinguiehed by the addition f 


S'r to their christian names, as if they had been Knights; as we 
may sce in SHAKESPEAR'E, and other old writers. 14 


Ll 
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against such a scene as throws down the reputation of 
any thing which the consideration of religion or de- 
cency should preserve from contempt. But all this 
evil arises from this one corruption of mind, that makes 
men resent offences against their virtue, less than those 
against their understanding. An author shall write as 
if he thought there was not one man of honour or wo- 
man of chastity in the house, and come off with ap- 
plause; for an insult upon all the Ten Commandments, 
with the little critics, is not so bad as the breach of an 
unityof time and place. Half wits do not apprehend the 
miseries that must necessarily flow from degeneracy of 
manners; nor do they know that order is the support 
of society. Sir Rocsr and his mistress are monsters 
of the poet's own forming; the sentiments in both of 
them are such às do not arise in fools of their education. 
We all know that a silly scholar, instead of being be- 
low every one he meets with, is apt to be exalted above 
the rank of such as are really his superiors; his arro- 
gance is always founded upon particular notions of 
distinction in his own head, accompanied with a pe- 
. dantic scorn of all fortune and pre-eminence, when 
compared with his knowledge and learning. This very 
one character of Sir Rocen, “ as silly as it really is, 
has done more towards the disparagement of holy 
orders, and consequently of virtue itself, + than all 
the wit of that author, or any other, could make up for 
in the conduct of the longest life after it. I do not pre- 
tend, in saying this, to give myself airs of more virtue 
than my neighbours, but assert it from the principles 
by which mankind must always be governed. — 


— 


— 


* From the respedt which STr.e 1.x manifest for the clerical cha- 
rafter, it is evident that, though not a High Churchman, he was 
well affected to our Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


+ STeeLe's idea is certainly just, that the degradation of the 
clerical character tends to-the diminution of reason and of vir- 
tue, especially among the lower people, who do not di 
between professious and professor. a 
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of imagination are to be overlooked, when they are 


committed out of warmth in the recommendation of 
what is praise-worthy ; but a deliberate advancing of 
vice, with all the wit in-the world, is as ill an action as 
any that comes before the magistrate, and ought to be | 


B Cie 7 ate 
T. 


Fu 


See WIL son ' Memoirs of the Life of Concazys. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1714-18, 


SS. A . 


— —— 
Mille trabens varios a&verzo sole colores. + 
VI. A. i, 701. 
rte weed color from te H. 
DRYDEN, 


% , 


ON THE VARIEGATED HOODS. 


T RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters of 
my correspondents ; first, as they shew me which of 
my papers are most acceptable to them ; and in the next 
place, as they furnish me with materials for new spe- 
culations. Sometimes, indeed, I do not make use of 
the letter itself, but form the hints of it into plans of 
my own invention; sometimes I take the liberty to 


change the language or thought into my own way of 


speaking and thinking, and always (if it can he done 
without prejudice to the sense) omit the many com- 


pliments and applauses which are usually W e 


upon me. 
Besides the two advantages above-mentioned, which 


I receive from the letters that are sent me, they give 


me an opportunity of lengthening out my paper by the 


skilful management of the subscribing part at the e 
of them, which, perhaps, does not a little conduce to the 


ease both of myself and reader. 


Some will have it, that I often write to myself, and 
am the only punctual correspondent I have. This ob- 
jection would, indeed, be material, were the letters I 


communicate to the public stuffed with my own com- 


mendations ; 


c 


of my own performances. But I shall leave these 
wise conjectures to their own imaginations, and pro- 
duce r 
of the day. 


sin, | e 
© I was last Thursday in an assembly of ladies, where 
there were thirteen different coloured hoods.” Your 
Shectator of that day lying upon the table, they ordered 
me to read it to them, which I did with a very clear 


voice, until I came to the Greek verse at the end of it. 


I must confess I was a little startled-at its popping upon 
me so unexpectedly. However, I covered my confusion 
as well as I could, and after having muttered two or 


three hard words to myself, laughed heartily, and cried 


A very good jest, faith. The ladies desired me to 
explain it to them; but I begged their pardon for that, 


and told them, that if it had been proper for them to 


hear, they might be sure the author would not have 
wrapped it up in Greek. I then let drop several ex- 
pressions, as if there was something in it that was not 
fit to be spoken before a company of ladies. Upon 
which the matron of the assembly, who was dressed in 


a cherry-coloured hood, commended the discretion of 
the writer for having thrown his filthy thoughts into 


Greek, which was likely to corrupt but few of his rea- 
ders. At the same time she declared herself very well 
pleased that he had not given à decisive opinion upon 
the new fasbioned hoods; for to tell you truly, aue sbe, 
I was afraid he would have made us ashamed to \shew 
our heads, Now, Sit, you must know, since this un- 


lucky accident happened to me in a company of ladies, 
among whom I passed for a most ingenious man, I have 


consulted one who is well versed in the Greek language, 
and he assures me upon his word, that your late quotation 


means no more than that “ Manners not dress are the 
; ornaments 
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mendations; and if, instead of endeavouring to divert 
and instruct my readers, I admired in them the beauty 


'S ; 
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ornaments of a woman. If this comes to the knowledge 
of my female admirers, I shall be very hard put to it to 
bring myself off handsomely; In the mean while, I 
give you this account, that you may take care hergaſter 
not to betray any of your well-wishers into the like in- 
conviences, It is in the number of these that I beg leave 
to subscribe myself, a 


TOM TRIPPET. 
ö — — DNA 
MR. arRCTATOR, | 
* Your ccndiry mis e well plcated with your che- 

racter of Sir Rog DE CoveRLEy, that there appeared 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house, upon hearing the 
old Knight was come to town. I am now with a knot 
of his admirers, who make it their joint request to you, 
that you would give us public notice of the window or 
| balcony where the Knight intends to make his appear- 
ance. He has already given great satisfaction to se- 
veral who have seen him at Squires's coffee-house. If 
vou think fit to place your short face at Sir Rooxn's left 

_ elbow, we shall take the __—_ = nn acknow - 


Wen | 
lam, 
_ 
"Your mon devoted humble vervant, 
. #vC'D? 
eh "mm; 


. © KnowinG that you ah very Inquieitive FER every 
thing that is curious in nature, I will wait on you if you 
please in the dusk of the evening, with my show upon 
my back, which-I carry about with me in a box, as only 
consisting of a man, a woman, and an horse. The two 
first are married, in which state the little cavalier has 


80 well acquitted himself, that his lady is | with "The 


The big-bellied woman and her husband with her 
whimsical palfrey; are 80 very light, that when they 


are put together into a scale, an ordinary man may 
weigh down the whole family.“ The little man is a 


bully in his nature; but when he grows choleric, I con- 


fine him to his box until his wrath is over, by which 


means I have hitherto prevented him from doing mis- 
chief. His horse is likewise very viclous, for which 
reason I am forced to tie him close to his manger. with 
a packthread. The woman is à coquette. She strats 
as much as it is possible for a lady of two feet high, and 


would ruin me in silks, were not the quantity that goes 


to a large pin- cushion sufficient to make her a gon and 


petticoat. She told me the other day, that she heard 


the ladies wore coloured hoods, and ordered me to get 
her one of the finest blue. Iam forced to comply with 


her demands whilst she is in her present condition, be- 
ing very willing to have more of the same breed. I 


do not know what she may produce me, but-provided 
it be a show I shall be very well satisfied. Such no- 
velties should not, I think, be concealed from the British 
Spectator; for which reason nn 
presumption in 0 
. Your moet dutiful; wastiobedient; 
— „„ 
L. 


rr 


„mee delt, / hh dit ele 
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and the circumstances of it such, that I know you will 


some space of time received as great marks of favour 


a a certain grace to all my actions in the commerce of 


; HEAD . 272. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1711-12, 


vIRG, ax. i, 113. 


« Long is the story, intricate her wrongs.” | 
POPE, 
— — 


A LETTER CONCERNING A FEMALE. PICKTHANK., 
5 —— C ; ; 1, 


G ee dere. aur 
THE occasion of this n aan condemns 


but think it just to insert it, in preference of all other 
matters that can present themselves to your congi- 
deration. I need not, after I have said this, tell you 
that I am in love. The circumstances of my passion I 
shall let you understand as well as a disordered mind 
will admit. That cursed pickthank, Mrs. Jaws! Alas, 
I am railing at one to you by her name, as familiarly as 


if you were acquainted with her as well as myself: but 


I will tell you all, as fast as the alternate interruptions 


of love and anger will give me leave, There is the most 


agreeable young woman in the world, whom 1 am 
passionately in love with, and from whom I have for 


as were fit for her to give, or me to desire. The suc- 
cessful progress of the affair, of all others the most 
essential towards a man's happiness, gave a new life and 
spirit not only to my behaviour and discourse, but also 


1 life 
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life in all things however remote from love. You know 
” predominant passion spreads itself through all a. 
transactions, and exalts or depresses him accord- 
ing 08 0 the nature of such passion. But alas! 1 have 
not yet begun my story, and what is making sentences 
and observations when a man is pleading for his life? 
To begin then. This lady has corresponded with me 
under the names of love; sbe my BzLIxpa, I her CTX - 
avTHES. Though I am thus well got into the account 
of my affair, I cannot keep in the thread of it to much 
as to give you the charactet of Mrs. Jaw, whom 1 will 
not hide under a borrowed name; but let you know, 


that this creature has been since I knew her very hand- 


zome, (though 1 will not allow her even she bas been 
for the future) and during the time of her bloom and 
beauty, was so great a tyrant to her lovers, so over- 
valued herself and under-rated all her pretenders, that 
they have deserted her to a man; and she knows no com- 
fort but that common one to all in her condition, the 
pleasure of interrupting the amours of others. It is im- 
possible but you must have seen several of these volun- 


teers in malice, who pass their whole time in the most 


laborious way of life, in getting intelligence, running 
from place to place with new whispers, without reap- 
ing any other benefit but the hopes of making others as 
unhappy as themselves. Mrs. Jaxz happened to be at 
a place where I, with many others, well acquainted 
with my passion for BeLivpa, passed a Christmas- 
evening. There was among the rest a young lady, s0 
free in mirth, so amiable in a just reserve that accompa- 
nied it; I wrong it to call it a reserve, but there 
peared in her a mirth, or chearfulness, which was not a 
forbearance of more immoderate joy, but the natural ap- 
pearance of all which could flow from a mind possessed 
of an habit of innocence and purity. I must have ut- 
terly forgot BxLinpa to have taken no notice of one 
who was growing up to the same womanly virtues 
which shine to perfection in her, had 1 not bujnguiabed 
8 Iv. 4 | "one 
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one who seemed to promise to the world the same life 
and conduct with my faithful and lovely BzLinpa.— 
When the company broke up, the fine young thing 
permitted me to take care of her home, Mrs. Waxes 
sa my particular regard to her, and was informed of my 
attending her to her father's house. She came early to 
Bz11xpa the next morning, and asked her if Mrs, 
' Sucn-A-onr. had been with her? No, If Mr. Sucu- 
A-ONE's Lady? No. Nor your cousin Sucy-a-oxs ? 
No. Lord, says Mrs, JAxx, what is the friendship 
of women ?—Nay, they may well laugh at it, And 
did no one tell you any thing of the behaviour of your 
lover, Mr. Wuar-D'YE-CALL, last night? But, per- 
haps, it is nothing to you that he is to be married to 
young Mrs. on Tuesday next? BeLinDA was 
here ready to die with rage and jealousy. Then 
Mrs. JaxEg goes on: I have a young kinsman who is 
clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall shew you the 
rough draught of the marriage settlement. The world 
says her father gives him two thousand pounds more 
than he could have with you. I went innocently to 
wait on BERLIN DA as usual, but was not admitted; I writ* 
to her and my letter was sent back unopened. Poor 
BerTy, her maid, who is on my side, has been here just 
now blubbering, and told me the whole matter. She gays 
she did not think I could be so base; and that she is now 
so odious to her mistress for having so often spoke well 
of me, that she dare not mention me more. All our hopes 
are placed in having these circumstances fairly repre- 
sented in the Sp:&ator, which Err says she dare not 
but bring up as soon as it is brought in; and has pro- 
mised when you have broke the ice to own this was 
laid between us; and when I can come to an hearing, the 
young lady will support what we say by her testimony» 


that 1 never saw her but that once in my whole life, 


— 


mit is now seldom used as the perfett of write ; but in the 
SPECTATOR'stime, writ instead of wrote, rid instead of rode, wen 
very common. | 
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Dear Sir, do not omit this true relation, nor think it | 


too particular; for there are crowds of forlorn co- 
quettes who intermingle themselves with other ladies, 


and contract familiarities out of malice, and with no 


other design but to blast the hopes” of lovers, the ex- 
pectation of parents, and the n of * 
doubt not but I shall be, | 0 
Six, | FF PETTY 
Your most obliged humble n 
| ; 
WIe af I 10. 
$1R, | 
Tux other PRC Wart a room adorned with the 
fair sex, I offered, after the usual manner, to each of 
them a kiss; but one, more scornful_ than the rest, 


turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take any 


notice of it until I had asked your advice. 
Yoyr humble servant. | 
E. S.“ 
The correspondent is desired to a 9 cheek the 
offender turned to him. OE 


— 7 — * 4 
ADVERTISEMENT. 185 
. 


Arx ladies who come to church in the new. fusbioned | 


boods are desired to be there before divine er, 
gins, lest they divert the attention of the co 


2 | e c. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1711-12, 


== PTT 
Notandi sunt tibi mores. | 
uin nos. ARS FOET. ver. 156, 
© Obgerve the manners. 56 
— CRC_ — — — ; 


CRITICISM ON MILTON, CONTINUED.—CHARACTERS, 

. . 3 — ———_— , 
HAVING examiged the Action of Paradise Los, let us 
in the next place consider the Afors. This is ArsrorLsE's 
method of considering, first the Fable, and, secondly, the 
Manners; or, as we generally call them in English, the 
Fable and the Characters. 

Homer has excelled all the * poets that ever 
wrote in the multitude and variety of his characters. 
Every god that is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been suitable to no other deity. His 
princes are as much distinguished by their manners, as 
by their dominions; and even those among them, whose 
characters seem wholly made up of courage, differ from 
one another as to the partieular kinds of courage in which 
they excell. In short, there is scarce a speech or action 


in the Iliad, which the reader may not ascribe to the 


person who speaks or acts, without * his name at 
the head of it. 

Hours does not only outehine all other — in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes, a person 
who had lived thrice the age of man, and conversed with 
Tursxus, Herevies, PoLYPureMus, and the first race 
of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a goddess, 
not to mention the offspring of other deities, who have 
likewise a place. in his poem, and the venerable Trojan 


2 ot — 
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prince, who was the father of 30 many kings and heroes; 
There is in these several characters of Homer a certain 
dignity as well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 


peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic poem.—, 


Though at the same time, to give them the greater va- 
riety, he has described aV uLcan, that is a wr operons, 
his gods, and a Taznerres among his mortals. 
V1se1L falls infinitely short of How in the charac- 
ters of his poem, “ both as tp their variety and novelty. 
Xxx As is indeed aperfect character; but as for AcuaTzs, 
though he is tiled the hero's friend, tie does nothing in 
the whole poem which may deserve that title. Gras, 
Mxesrazus, Sznoxsrus, and Croavruxs, are all of 
them men of the same stamp and character. 6 


* 


—— Fortemque G YA, — CLOANTH EM. 


There are indeed several natural incidents in the part 
of A8can1us; and that of Dino cannot be sufficiently 
admired. I do not see any thing new or particular in 
Tuxzxus. PALLAs and Evanven are remote copies of 


Hector. and Pram, as Lavsvs and Mezentivs are 


almost parallels to PALt.as and Evanper. The charac- 
ters of Nisus and EurYALvs are beautiful, but com- 


mon. We must not forget the parts of Sixx, Ca- 


v1LLA, and some few..others, which are fine i & 


ments on the Greek poet. In sbort, there is neither 
that variety nor novelty in the persons of the Aneid, 
which we meet with in those of the 1liad. ids 4 
If we look into the characters of Miuton,- we qhall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his fable. 
capable of receiving. The whole species of man 
was in two persons at the time to which the e 
U3. 44 his 
Even Di Do, interestin n bs halter; but rather 
the vassion of Love pergonihed. A character is an avemblage of 
qualities, natural and habitual, Thus ACHILLES is not re- 
zentfül only; his re<entwent is tempered with justice and with 
picty, His character is diversified by various qualities, which * 
ue according to the citcumstances of the case. : 


ö 


* 
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his poem is confined. We have, however, four distinct 
characters in these two persona We see man and woman 
in the highest innocence and perfection, and in the most 
ahject state of guilt and inſirmity. The two last characters 
are, indeed, very common and obvious, but the two first 
are not only more magnificent, but more new than any 
characters either in V1RGIL or Homes, or indeed in the 
whole circle of nature. 

Mixrox was $0 sensible of this defect in the $ubjet 
of his poem, and of the few. characters it would afford 
him, that he has brought into it two actors of a shadowy 
and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and Death, 
by which means he has wrought into the body of his 
fable a very beautiful and well invented allegory. But 
notwithstanding the fineness of this allegory may atone 
for it in some measure, I cannot think that persons of 
such a chimerical existence are proper actors in an Epic 
poem: because there is not that measure of probability 
annexed to them, which is requisite ig writings of this 
kind, as I shall shew more at large hereafter, 

/V1RG1L has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress in the 
£Zneid, but the part she acts is very short, and none of 
the most admired circumstances in that divine work. 
We find in mock heroic poems, particularly i in the Dis- 
pensary and the Lutrin, * several allegorical persons of 
this nature, which are very beautiful in those composi- 
tions, and may perhaps be used as an argument, that the 
authors of them were of opinion, such characters might 
have a place in an Epic Work. For my own part, I should 
be glad the reader would think so, for the sake of the 
poem 1 am now examining; and must further add, 
that if such empty unsubstantial- beings may be ever 
made use of on this occasion, there were never any more 
nicely imagined, and employed in more proper actions, 
than those of which I am now. speaking. 


[ ee 


© *® Thetitles of two poems, the first in English, by Dr. Gauri 3 
and the Second 1 in French, by BolLEAU. 
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Another principal actor in this poem is the great Ene« 
my of Mankind, The part of Urvsszs in Howen's 
Odyssey is very much admired, by ARx1STOTLE, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots aud intrica- 
cies, not only by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the subtilty of his behaviour, but by the various 
concealments and discoveries of his person in several 
parts of that poem. But the crafty being I have now 
mentioned, makes a much longer voyage than ULyssts, 
puts in practice many more wiles and-stratagems, and 
hides himself under a greater variety of shapes and ap- 
pearances, all of which are severally detected, to the 
great delight and surprise of the reader. , 

We may like wise observe with how much art the poet 
has varied several characters of the persons that speak in 
his infernal assembly. On the contrary, how has he re- 
presented the whole Godhead exerting itself towards man 
in its full benevolence under the threefold distinction of 
a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforte r 

Nor must we omit the person of Raynaer, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for, man; shews 
Such a dignity and condescension in all his speech aud 
behaviour, as are suitable to a superior nature. The 


angels are indeed as much diversified in Mir row, and. 


distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods are in 
Homer or VireiL.. The reader will find nothing as- 
cribed to Unter, GABRIEL, MicnAkt, or RAPHAEL, 
which is not in a particular manner suitable to their Ne 
spective characters. ' | F 
There is another circumstance in the vrinciga) actors 
of the Iliad and Ancid, which gives a peculiar beauty to 
those two poems, and was therefore contrived with very 
great judgment. I mean the authors having chosen for / 


their heroes, persons who were 8 nearly related to the 


people for whom they wrote. ACHILLES was a Greek, 
and Axgas the temote founder of Rome. By this 
means their countrymen (whom they principally pro- 


posed to themselves for their readers) were particularly 
U 4 . atten» 
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attentive to all the parts of their story, and sympathized 
with their heroes in all their adventures, A Roman 
could not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, and vic- 
tories of XExgas, and being grieved at any defeats, mis- 
fortunes, or disappointments that beſel him; as a Greek 
must have had the same regard for AcaitLes. And it 
is plain, that each of those poems have lost this great 
advantage, among thoge readers to whom their . 
are as strangers, or indifferent persons. 

M1LTow's poem is admirable in this respect, — iti 
impoezible for any of its readers, whatever nation, coun. 
try, or people he/may belong to, not to be related to the 
persons who are the principal actors in it; but what is 
still infinitely more to its advantage, the principal actors 
in this poem are not only our progenitors, but our repre- 
sentatives. We have an actual interest in every ching 
they do, and no less than our utmost happiness is con- 
cerned, and lies at stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the foregoing remark, 
an admirable observation out of ArisroTLE, which has 
been very much misrepresented in the quotations of 
some modern critics.“ If a man of perfect and consum- 
mate virtue falls into a misfortune, it raises our pity, 
but not our terror, because we do not fear that it may be 
our own case, who do not resemble the suffering person. 
But, as that great philosopher adds, if we see a man of 
virtue, mixt with infirmities, fall into any misfortune, it 
does not only raise our pity but our terror; because we 
are afraid that the like misfortunes may happen to our- 
selves, who resemble the character of the n per- 

son.“ “ « 

I Shall take another ne to 0 that a 
person of an absolute and consummate virtue should 
never de introduced in tragedy, and shall — 


* 


It has been observed Dr. Bram 
22 is not a 2 U. 4 subject for tragedy 
conneftion between character 
endures. 
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in this place, that the foregoing observation of Au- 
TOTLE, though it may be true in other occacions, does not 
hold in this; because in the present case, though the 
persons who fall into misfortune are of the most perfe& 
and consummate virtue, it is not to be congidered as 
what may possibly be, but what actually is our own case; 
since we are embarked with them on the same bottom, 
and must be partakers of their happiness or misery. 

In this, and some very few instances, Anisrorit's 
rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his re- 
flections upon Homer) cannot be supposed to quadrate 
exactly with the heroic poems which have been made 
since his time; since it is plain his rules would still have 
been more perfect, could he have perused the Aneid, 
which was made some hundred years after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other parts of Mix- 
rox's poem; and hope that what I shall there advance, 
as well as what I have already written, will not only 
serve as a comment upon Mixron, but upon Aus- 
TOTLE, nk 6 i ot 
L; 
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Audire est operz pretium, procedeie reti + 

Que mæchis non ults gz. b ly of 
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« All you, who think the city ne'er can thrive, | 

« Till every cuckold-maker's flay'd alive, 

<4 Attend,” . | 6 
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oon ronxLATIoů Ww. 
I HAVE upon several occasions (that have occurred 
since I first took into my thoughts the present state of 
Fornication) weighed with myself in behalf of guilty 
females, the impulses of flesh and blood, together with 
the arts and gallantries of crafty men; and reflect with 
some scorn that most part of what we in our youth 


{ 


ey 


think gay and polite, is nothing else but. an habit of in- 


dulging a pruriency that way, It will cost some labour 
to bring people to so lively a sense of this, as to recover 
the manly modesty in the behaviour of my men read- 
ers, and the bashful grace in the faces of my women; 
but in all cases which come into debate, there are cer- 
tain things previously to be done before we can have a true 
light into the subject matter; therefore it will, in the first 
place, be necessary to consider the impotent wenchers 
and industrious hags, who are supplied with, and are con- 
stantly supplying. new sacrifices to the devil of lust. You 
are to know then, if you are so happy as not to know it 
already, that the great havock which is made in the ha- 
bitations of beauty and innocence, is committed by such 
as can only lay waste and not enjoy the soil. When 


you observe the present state of vice and virtue, the of- 
| fenders 
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ſenders are such as one would think should have no im- 
pulse to what they are pursuing; as in business, you 
ee sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 80 in plea- 
sure, you will find old men set up for wenchers. This 


latter sort of men are the great basis and fund of ini- 


quity in the kind we are speaking of: you shall have an 
old rich man often receive scrawls from the several quar- 
ters of the town, with descriptions of the new wares in 
their hands, if he will please to send word when he will be 
waited on. This interview is contrived, and the inno- 
cent is brought to such indecencies 8 from time to 
time banish shame and raise desire. With these pre- 
paratives, the hags break their wards by little and little, 
until they are brought to lose all apprehensions of what 
shall befal them in the possession of younger men. lt 
is a common postscript of an hag to a young fellow 
whom she invites to a new women, © She has, 1 assure 
you, seen nobody but old Mr. 8Ucu-A-ove.” It pleases 
the old fellow that the nymph is brought to him un- 


_ adorned, and from his bounty she is accommodated with 


enough to dress her for other lovers. This is the most 
ordinary method of bringing beauty and poverty into 
the possession of the town; but the particular cases of 
kind keepers,* skilful pimps, and all others who drive a 
Separate trade, and are not in the general society or 
commerce of sin, will require distinct consideration. At 
the same time that we are thus severe on the abandoned, 
we are to represent the-case of others with that mitiga- 
tion as the circumstances demand. Calling names does 
no good; to speak worse of any thing than it deserves, 
does only take off from the credit ot the accuser, and 
has implicitly the force of an apology in the behalf of 
the person accused. We shall, therefore, according as 
the circumstances differ, vary our appellations of these 
criminals: those r offend only dgauist Ng pers 
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and are not scandals to gociety, but out of deference to 
the sober part of the world, have so much good left in 
them as to be ashamed, must not be huddled in the com- 


mon word due to the worst of women; but regard is to 


be had to their circumstances when they fell, to the un- 


easy perplexity under which they lived under sengeless 


and severe parents, to the importunity of poverty, to 
the violence of a passion in its beginning well grounded, 
and all other alleviations which make-unhappy women 
resign the characteristic of their sex, Modesty. To do 
otherwise than thus, would be to act like a pedantic 


Stoic, who thinks all crimes alike, and not like an im- 


partial Spectator, who looks upon them with all the cir- 
cumstances that diminish or enhanee the guilt. I am 
in hopes, if this subje&t be well pursued, women will 
hereafter, from their infancy be treated with an eye to 


their future state in the world; and not have their tem- 


pers made too untractable from an improper sourness 
or pride, or too complying from · fumiliarity or forward- 
ness contracted at their own houses. After these hints 
on this subject, I shall end this paper with the follow- 
ing genuine letter, and desire all who think they may 
be concerned in future speculations on this subject, to 
send in what they have to say for themselves for some 


incidents in their lives, in order to have, proper allow- 


ances * for "ou conduct. 
* 
| —— 1% „% ZE 
#1) | * 3. „ | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Tur subject of your yerteyday's paper, is 1 
great importance, and the thorough handling of it may 


be so very useful to the preservation of many an inno- 
cent young creature, that I think. every one is obliged 


to furnish you with what lights he can, to expose the 


pernicious arts and practices of those unnatural women 
called Bawds. In order to this the encloged is sent you, 


Bawd 


1 
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Bawd of figure i in this town to a noble Lord. 1 have 
- concealed the names of both, my intention being 2 
expose the en but the thing- 
Jam, ; 
Sin, ; #, 
Your humble servant. 


Fg 


MY LORD, 


©] HAVING a great esteem for your honour, and a 

better opinion of you thau of any of the quality, makes 

me acquaint you of an affair that, I hope, will oblige 

you to know, I have a niece that came to town about 

a fortnight ago. Her parents being lately dead, she 

came to me, expecting to a found me i& 80 good a con- 

dition as to à set her up in a milliner's shop. Her fa- : 

ther gave fourscore pound with her for five years: her 
time is out, and she is not sixteen: as preity à black 
gentlewoman,as ever you saw; a little woman, which L 
know your Lordship likes; well shaped, and as fine a 
complexion for red and white as ever 1 saw; I doubt 
not but your Lordship will be of the same opinion. She 
designs to go down about a month hence, except I can 
provide for her, which J cannot at present. Her fa- 
ther was one with whom all he had, died with him, 80 
there is four children left destitute ; so if your Lordship 
thinks proper to make an appointment where 1 shall 
wait on you with my niece, by a line or two, I stay for 
your answer; for I have no place fitted up since I left 
my house, fit to entertain, your honour. I told her 
she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very go 
friend of mine; so I desire you to take no notice of my 
letter, by reason she is ignorant of the ways of the town. | 

My Lord, I desire, if you meet us, to come alone; for 
upon wy word and honour, you are the first rope b 
tioned her to. 80 I remain 

Tour Lordship's 
Most humble servant to eee 


k Lex ef youto bum it when you've read it.” *. 
3 T. 
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Tribus Anticris eaput inSanabile—— 
HOR, ARS POET, VER, 300, 
„ A head, no Helebore can cure.” 
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DISSECTION OF A BEAU'S HEAD, 


] WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of virtuosos, 
where one of them produced many curious observations 
which he had lately made in the anatomy of an human 
body. Another of the company communicated to us 
several wonderful discoveries, which he had also made 


on the same subject, by the help of very fine glasses. 


This gave birth to a great variety of uncommon re- 
marks, and furnished discourse for the remaining = 


of the day. - 
The different opinions which were started on this 


occasion, presented to my imagination so many ne-. 


ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the last night, 95 
composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
Beau 's Head and of a Coquette s Heart, which were both 
of them laid on a table before us. An'imaginary ope- 
rator opened the first with a great deal of nicety, which, 


head of another man; but upon applying our glasses 
to it, we made a very odd discovery, namely, that what 


we + looked ypon as brains, were not such in reality, 
- but 
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but an heap of strange materials wound up in that 
shape and texture, and packed together with wonderful 

art in the several cavities of the skull. For as Honk 

tells us, that the blood of the gods is not real blood, 

but only something like it; so we found that the 
brain of a beau is not a real brain, but mY comething 

like it. 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern allo 
sophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, smelt very 
strong of essence and orange-flower water, and was 
encompassed with a kind of horny substance, cut into a 
thousand little faces or mirrors, which were imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, insomuch that the soul, if 
there had been any here, must have been always taken 
up in contemplating her own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the sinciput, 
that was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought 
together in a most curious piece of network, the parts of 
which were likewise imperceptible to the naked eye. 
Another of these antrums or cavities was stuffed with 
invisible billet-doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and 
other trumpery of the same nature. In another we 
found a kind of powder, which set the whole com- 
pany a sneezing, and by the scent discovered itself to 
be right Spanish. The several other cells were stored 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it would 
be tedious togive the reader an exact inventory. | 

There was a large cavity on each side of the head; 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was filled 
with factions, flatteries, and fals hoods, vows, promises, and 
protestations ; that on the left, with oaths and imprepa- 
tions. There issued out a duct from each of these cells, 
which ran into the root of the tongue, where both 
Joined together, and passed forward in one common, | 
duet to the tip of it. We discovered several little roads 
or canals running from the ear into the brain, and took 
particular care to trace them out through their several 
pasages. One of them extended itself to a bundle of 

Sonnets 


common heads. As for the skull, the face, and indeed 
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sonnets and little musical instruments. Others ended 
in several bladders which were filled either with wind, 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a great 
cavity of the skull, from whence there went another 
canal into the tongue. This great cavity was filled with 
a kind of spungy substance, waich the French anato- 
mists call galimatias, and the English nonsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough and 
thick, and what very much surprised us, had not in 


them any single blood vessel that we were able to dis- 


cover, either with or without our glasses; from whence 


wie concluded, that the party, when alive, must have 


been entirely deprived of the faculty of blushing. 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly stuffed, and in 
some places damaged with snuff. We could not but 
take notice in particular of that small muscle which is 
not often discovered in dissections, and draws the nose 
upwards, when it expresses the contempt. which the 
owner of it has, upon seeing any thing he does not like, 
or hearing any thing he does not understand. I need 
not tell my learned reader, this is that musele which 
performs the motion so often mentioned by the Latin 


poets, when they talk of a man cocking his nose, or 


playing the rhinoceros, | 

We did not find auy thing very remarkable in the 
eye, saving only, that the musculi amutorii, or as we 
translate it into English, the ogling muscles, were very 
much worn and decayed with use; whereas on the 
contrary, the elevator, or the muscle which turns the 
eye towards Heaven, did not As to have been used 
at all, 

I have only mentioned in this dusection wh new 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not taken 
any notice of those parts which are to be met with in 


the whole outward sbape and figure of the head, we 
could not discover any difference from what we observe 


in the heads of other men. We were informed, that 
ot C —_—_ 
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the person to whom this head belonged, had passed for 

a man above five and thirty years; during which time 

he eat and drank like other people, dressed well, talked 

loud, laughed frequently, and on particular occasions 

had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly; 

to which one of the company added, that a certain knot 

of ladies took him for a wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-shovel, having 

been surprised by an eminent Citizen, as he was tender- 

ing some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this Head, with 
all its apartments, and its several kinds of furniture, we 
put up the brain, such as it was, “ into its proper place, 
and laid it aside under a broad piece of scarlet cloth, in 
order to be prepared, and kept in a great Repository of 
Dissections; our operator telling us that the prepara- 
tion would not be so difficult as that of another brain, 
for that he had observed several of the little pipes and 
tubes which ran through the brain were already filled 
with a kind of mercurial substance, which he 11 
upon to be true quick - silver. 


He applied himself in the next place to the Coquette's | 


Heart, which he likewise laid open with great dexterity. 
There occurred to us many particularities in this dis- 
section; but being "unwilling to burthen my reader's 
memory too much, I shall reserve — e 
speculation df another ws 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


©] HOPE you have philosophy enough to be capable 

of hearing the mention of your faults. Your papers, 

which regard the fallen part of the fair-sex, are, I think, 

written with an indelicacy which makes them unworthy 

to be inserted in the writings of a moralist who knows 

the world. I cannot allow that you are at liberty to 

observe upon the actions of mankind with the freedom 

which you seem to resolve upon; at least if you do 80, 

you should take along with you the distinction of man- 

- | ners of the world, according to the quality and way of 

I life of the persons concerned. A man of breeding 

speaks of even misfortune among ladies, without giving. 
it the most terrible aspect it can bear: and this tender- 

ness towards them, is much more to be preserved when 
you speak of vices.“ All mankind are 80 far related, 
that care is to be taken, in things to'which all are liable, 
RE you do not mention what concerns one in terms which 
Shall disgust another, Thus to tell a rich man of the 
indigence of a kinsman of his, or abruptly inform a 
83 N virtuous 
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: is hurtful to virtue to — vice, by applying to it terms 
tending to diminish its enormity, auch neil adultery, ; 
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virtuous woman of the lapse of one who until then was 
in the same degree of esteem with herself, is in a kind 
involving each of them in some participation of those 
disadvantages. It is therefore expected from every 
writer, to treat his argument in such a manner, as is 
most proper to entertain the sort of readers to whom 
his discourse is directed. - It is not necessary when you 
write to the tea · table, that you should draw vices which 
carry all the horror of shame and contempt: if you 
paint an impertinent self-love, an artful glance, an as- 
zumed complexion, you say all which you ought to 
suppose they can be possibly guilty of. When you talk 
with this limitation, you behave yourself so as that you 
may expect others in conversation may second your 
raillery ; but when you do it in a stile which every 
body else forbears in respect to their quality, they have 
an easy remedy in forbearing to read you, and hearing 
no more of their faults. A man that is now and then 
guilty of an intemperance is not to be called a drunkard; 
but the rule of polite raillery, is to speak of a' man's 
faults as if you loved him. Of this nature is what was 
said by CæsAR: when one was railing with an uncourtly 
vehemence, and broke out, What must we call him 
who was taken in an intrigue with another man's wife 
Cxsan answered very gravely, © A careless fellow.” 
This was at once a reprimand for speaking of a crime 
which in those days had not the abhorrence attending 
it as it ought, as well as an intimation that all jutem- 
perate behaviour, before superiors, loses its aim, by ac- 
cusing in a method unfit for the audience. A word to 
the wise. All I mean here to say to you is, That the 
most free person of quality can go no further than being 
a kind woman; and you should never say of a man of 
mn, that be knows hn Would. rp 2 #. 
. fs +. 
Wa LS | ws 1 
Your. most humble — * } 
FRANCIS c. 
X 2 MR. 


— 


— — — — : — — — 


— — — 4 


* 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 

IA a woman of an unspotted e tt 
nothing I have ever done which should encourage such 
insolence; but here was one the other day, and he 
was dressed like a gentleman too, who took the liberty 
to name the words,  lusty fel/ow,* in my presence. I 
doubt not but you will resent it in behalf of, 


„„ 
150 ' Your humble servant, 
CELIA” 
ren 


A, SPECTATOR, | 
© You litely put out a dreadful paper, wherein you 


promise a full account of the state of Criminal Love; 
and call all the fair who have transgressed in that kind 


by one very rude name which J do not care to repeat: 


_ but I desire to know of you whether | am oram not one 


of those? My case is as follows. I am kept by an old 
bachelor who took me so young, that I know not how 
he came by me. He is a Bencher of one of the Inns 
of Court, a very gay, healthy old man; which is a very 
Jacky thing for him, who has been, he tells me, a 

$cowrer, a scamperer, a breaker of windows, and invader * 
of constables, in the days of yore, when all dominion 
ended with the day, and males and females met helter 
#kelter, and the scowrers drove before them alt who 
pretended to keep up order or rule to the interruption 
of love and honour. This is his way of talk, for he is 
very gay when he visits me; but as his former know- 
RAGE of the town has alarmed Him into an invincible 


Jealous, 
LA LIBAL F 1 n — & 


© Sree dint Pr. TP: ideas, In the 
Court of Honour, in the Tatler, a nice lady complains of two pet 
ons, who had travelled in a Stagecoach with her, and put her in 
dreadful — 1 — — linen. 1 — — were 
inen-drapers, a in the way of their busmess. 
rom the quickness of her apprehension on zuch subjeQs, fancied 
the aN to be indecent. : 
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jealousy, he keeps me in a pair of slippers, neat bodice, 
warm petticoats, and my own hair woven in ringlets, 
after a manner, he says, he remembers. I am not mis- 
tress of one farthing of money, but have all necessaries 
provided for me, under the guard of one who procured 
for him while he had any desires to gratify. - I know 

nothing of a wene!:'s life, but the reputation of it: I 


have a natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in 


dancing. His manner is to bring an old fellow who 
has been his servant from his youth, and is grey-headed. 
This man makes on the violin a certain jiggish noise 
to which I dance, and when that is over I sing to him 
zome loose air that has more wantonness than music in 
it. You must have seen a strange windowed house near 
Hyde-Park, which is so built that no one can look out 
of any of the »partments.; my rooms are after this man- 
ner, and I never see man, woman, or child, but in com- 
pany with the two persons above mentioned. He gends 
me in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, and song: 
that come out; and his utmost delight in me, as 2. 

woman, is to talk over all his old amours in my pre- 
sence, to play with my neck, say © the time was, give 
me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow the directions 
of my guardian (the above mentioned lady) and I shall 
never want. The truth of my case is, I suppose, that I 
was educated for a purpose he did not know he ahauld 
be unfit for when 1 came to years. Now, Sir, what I 
ask of you, as a casuist, is to tell me how far in these 
circumstances I am innocent, though submigzive; he 
guilty, though impotent? “ 


| 1 
1 am, \ 
© Sin, | 
Your constant reader, 
{1 PUCELLA? | 
' X 3 


4 


» Pak as e n dns ns | 
. the power of be * 


being actually wicked. 
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TO THE MAN CALLED THE SPECTATOR. 


FRIEND, 
Fos Asuvch as at the birth of thy labour, thou didst - 
promise, upon thy word, that letting alone the vani- 
ties that do abound, thou wouldest only endeavour to 
. 8traighten the crooked morals of this our Babylon, I 
gave credit to thy fair speeches, and admitted one 
of thy papers, every day, save Sunday, into my house, 
for the edification of my daughter TATRA, and to the 
end that Susanna, the wife of my bosom, might profit 
thereby. But alas! my friend, I find that thou art a 
har, and that the truth is not in thee ; else why didst 
thou, in a paper which thou didst lately put forth, make 
mention of those vain coverings for the heads of our 
females, which thon lovest to liken unto tulips, and 
which are lately sprung up among us? Nay, why didst 
thou make mention of them in such a seeming, as if 
thou didst approve the invention, insomuch that my 
daughter TABITUA beginneth to wax "wanton, and to 
lust after these foolish vanities * Surely thou didst see 
with the eyes of the flesh. Verily, therefore, unless thou 
dost speedily amend, and leave off following'thine own 
imaginations, I will leave off the. 
6 va, friend: as hereafter thou dost demean thy6elf, | 


N BROADBRIN. 
PT, | 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1711-12. 


x F . 
* * 1 
— — 
——— —— — - — — — ———— 


d hoote da. Me en, 
| ovid. MET, LIB. Iv. ver. 428, 
« It is lawful to learn instruction from an enemy." nat 
2 —— ͤ ů — —— — : 


* 


DESCRIPTION or A WOODEN MADEMOISELLE, © 


] PRESUME I need not inform the polite part of my 
readers, that before our correspondence with France 
was unhappily interrupted by the war, our ladies had all 
their fashions from thence; which the milliners took 
care to furnish them with by means of a jointed baby, 
that came regularly over once 2 month, babitedafter the 
manner of the most eminent toasts in Paris. + +, R 
l am credibly informed, that even in the hottest time 
of the war, the sex made several efforts, and raised 
large contributions towards as importation | of this 
wooden Mademoiselle. „ 6 224 prin 4440 Þ 
Whether the vessel they set out was lost or taken; or 
whether its cat go was seized on by the officers of the 
custom-house as a piece of contraband goods, I have 
not yet been able to learn; it is however certain, that 
their first attempts were without success, to the no 
small disappointment of our whole female world; but 
as their constancy and application, in a matter of 30 
great importance, can never be sufficiently-commended, 
so I am glad to find, that in spite of all opposition, 
they have at length carried their point, of which I re- 
ceived advice by the two following letters. 
X 4 un. 
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MR, SPECTATOR, 
©I AM so great a lover of whatever is French, that I 
lately discarded an humble admirer, because he neither 
spoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I have long be- 
wailed, in secret, the calamities of my sex during the 


war, in all which time we have laboured under the in- 


supportable inventions of English tire-women, who; 
though they sometimes copy indifferently well, can never 
compose with that gout they do in France. 

© I was almost in despair of ever more seeing a model 


from that dear country, when last Sunday I overheard a 


lady in the next pew to me whisper another, that at the 


Seven Stars, in King-street, Covent-Garden, there was. 
a Mademoizelle completely dressed, just comefrom Paris. 


Il was in the utmost impatience during the remaining 
part of the service, and as soon as ever it was over, 
having learnt the milliner's' addresse, I went directly to 
her house in King-street, but was told that the French 
lady was at a person of quality's in Pall-mall, and would 
not be back again until very late that night. I was 
therefore obliged to renew my visit very early this 
morning, and had then a full view * the dear moppet 
from head to foot. a 

© You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridiculoualy 1 
find we have all been trussed up during the war, and 
how infinitely«the Freuch dress excells ours. 

© The mantua has no leads in the sleeves, 0 1 hope 


we are not lighter than the French ladies, so as to want 


that kind of ballast; the petticoat has no whalebone, 
but sits with an air altogether- gallant and -degags : the 
coiffure is inexpressibly pretty, and in short, the whole 
dress has a thousand beauties in it, . meer not 
have as yet made too public, 
© ] thought fit, however, to give you this tion that 
you may not be surprised at my 1 * mode & 
wh on the next birth nights | 
Ne e of Wart Nei 26 07 | 
IT Your ec: b 
TERAMINTA. 
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Within an hour after I had read this letter, I received 
another from the owner of the puppet, Þ © 


. — — 2 


SIR, 


Ox Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there ar- 


rived at my house in King-Street, Covent-Garden, a 
French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the utmost 
care to have her dressed by the most celebrated tire · 
n and mantua-makers in Paris, and do not find 
t I have any reason to be sorry for the expence I 
ve been at in her clothes and .importation; however, 
as I know no person who is 80 good a judge of dress ag 
yourself, if you please to call at my house in your way 
to the city, and take a view of her, I promise to amend 


whatever you shall disapprove in your next Papers be» 


ann 50 
; Jam, 5 | 1d 
Sin, * 
Your mout bumble admires, 
And mott abedientrentment,. 
.. BETTY CR088+8TUTCH2 


f 


As I am willing to do any thing in reason for the oer · 


vice of my countrywomen, and had much rather prey 
vent faults than find them, I went last night to the 
house of the above-mentioned Mrs. Cao88-$TiTCH.: AS 
soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who, I suppose, 
was prepared for my coming, without asking me ally 


questions, introduced me to the little n and ran 


away to call her mistress. b 
The puppet was dressed Fi a ee 


and petticoat, withia short working apron over it, which x 


discovered her shape to the most advantage, Her hair 
was cut and divided very prettily, with several ribbon 


stuck up and\down in it. The milliner agsured me, 


that 
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that her complexion was such as was worn by all the 
ladies of the best fashion in Paris. Her head was ex- 
tremely high, on which subje& having long since de- 
_ clared my sentiments, I shall say nothing more to it at 
present. I was also offended at a small patch she wore 
on her breast, which I cannot 'suppose is placed there 
with any good design. 
' Her necklace was of an tending length, being 
tied before in such a manner, that the two ends hung 
down to her girdle; but whether these supply the place 
of kissing-strings in our enemy's country; and whether 
our British ladies have any occasion for them, I shall 
leave to their serious consideration. 

After having observed the particulars of her * as 
I was taking a view of it altogether,” the shop-maid, 
who is a pert wench, told me that Mademoiselte' had 

something very curious in the tying: of her garters; 
but as I pay a due respect even to a pair of sticks when 
they are under neee, 1 mn not examine into — 
particular. 

Upon the whole I was well 1 pleased with the 
appearance of this gay lady, and the more so, because 
she was not talkative, a quality very rarely to be met 
with in the rest of her country women. 

As I was taking my leave, the milliner farther in 

formed me, that with the assistance of a watch maker, 
who was her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. Powsr, 
dhe had also contrived another puppet, which: by the 
help of several little springs to be wound up within it, 
could move all its limbs, and that she had sent it over to 
her correspondent in Paris to be taught the various 
leanings and bendings of the head, the risings of the 
dosom, the curtsey and recovery, the genteel trip, and 
the nne all now rn . 
Oourt of France. 

She added, that she hoped che 8 depend — 
having my encouragement as soon as it arrived; but as 


this was 1 * importance to be an- 
24 3 zwered 
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wered extempore, I left her without a reply, and made 
the best of my way to WIIIL HoxgyCcons's lodgings, 


without whose advice I never communicate any thing to 
the pyblic of this nature. 0 


* 


X. 


* Sw1eT often finds fault with the Sr He rA TOR, for making 
women, their concerns and dress, 30 frequently the subjcA of bus 
peculations. 
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No. 278. 
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1A, JANUARY 18, 1711-18. 


—$crmones ego mallem l 


Repentes per humum—— 
non. 1 TP, ii, 250. 


ar 3 


— 


A LETTER FROM A LADY ASKING ADVICE ABOUT THE 
- CHOICE OF A HUSBAND AFTER SHE WAS MARRIED, &c. 


a —— 
MR, SPECTATOR, 


*YOUR having done considerable services in this * 
city, by rectifying the disorders of families, and several 
wives having preferred your advice and directions to 
those of their husbands, emboldens me to apply to you 
at this time. I am a shop-keeper, and though but a 
young man, I find by experience that nothing but the 
utmost diligence both of husband and wife (among 
trading people) can keep affairs in any tolerable order. 
My wife, at the beginning of our establishment, shewed 
herself very assisting to me in my business as much as 
could lie in her way, and I have reason to believe it 
was with her inclination; but of late she has got ac- 
quainted with a schoolman, who values himself for his 
gieat knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains 
her frequently in the shop with discourses of the beau- 
ties and excellencies of that language; and repeats to 
her several passages out of the Greek poets, wherein 
he tells her there is unspeakable harmony and agreeable 


sounds that all other 28888755 are wholly unacquainted 
2 __ with, 
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with, He has so infatuated her with his jargon, that 


instead of using her former diligence in the shop, che- 


now neglects the affairs of the house, and is wholly 


taken up with her tutor in learning by heart scraps of 
Greek, which she vents upon all occasions. © She told 


me some days ago, that whereas F use some Latin in- 
criptions in my shop, she advised me with à great 


deal of concern to have them changed into Greek, it 


being a language less understood, would be more con- 


formable to the mystery of my profession; that our 
good friend would be assisting to us in this work; and 
that a certain faculty of gentlemen would find them- 
selves so much obliged to me, that they would infalli- 
bly make my fortune. In short, her frequent impor- 
tunities upon this, and other impertinencies of the like 
nature, make me very uneasy ; and if your remonstrances 


have no more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid T : 


shall be obliged to ruin myself to procure her a settle- 
ment at Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too 


mad for Bedlam. Now Sir, you see the danger my 


family is exposed to, and the likelihood of my wife's 
becoming both troublesome and useless, unless her read- 
ing herself in your paper may make her reflect. She is 
$0 very learned that I cannot pretend by word of mouth 
to argue with her. She laughed out at your ending a 


paper in Greek,“ and said it was a hint to women of 


literature, and very civil not to translate it to expose 
ane You dn ty-wihy; jt: 
Six, | 
Tau humble cervant.” 
| 
\ 


MR « SPECTATOR, . 


Ir you have that humanity and ovmparied' in your 
nature that you take such pains to make one think you 


have, you will not deny your advice to a distressed 


| damsel, 
No. 263. 


| 


1 
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damsel, who intends to be determined by your judg- 
ment in a matter of great importance to her - You must 
know then, there is an agreeable young fellow, to 
whose person, wit, and humour no body makes any ob- 
jection, that pretends to have been long in love with 


me. To this I must add, (whether it proceeds from 


the vanity of my nature, or the seeming sincerity of 
my lover, I will not pretend to say) that I verily be- 
lieve he has a real value for me; which, if true, you 
will allow may. justly augment his merit with his mis- 
tress. In short, I am so sensible of his good qualities, 
and what I owe to his passion, that I think I could sooner 
resolve to give up my liberty to him than any body 
else, were there not au objeCtion to be made to his for- 
tunes, in regard they do not answer the utmost mine 


may expect, aud are not sufficient to secure me from 


undergoing the reproachful phrase, so commonly used, 
That she has played the fool. Now, though I am one 
of those few who heartily despise equipage, diamonds, 
and a coxcomb, yet since such opposite notions from 
mine prevail in the world, even amongst the best, and 
such as are esteemed the most prudent people, I cannot 
find in my heart to resolve upon incurring the censure 
of those wise folks, which I am conscious I shall do, if 
when I enter into a married state, I discover a thought 
beyond that of equalling, if not advancing my fortunes. 
Under this difficulty 1 now labour, not being in the 


least determined whether I shall be governed by the 


vain world, and the frequent examples I meet with, or 
hearken to the voice of my lover, and the motions I 
find in my heart in favour of him. Sir, your opinion 
and advice in this affar is the only thing I know can 
turn the balance; and which I earnestly intreat J 
may receive soon: for until I have your thoughts 
upon it, I am engaged not to give my 8wain a ow 
discharge. 
Besides the particular obligation you will by on me, 
by giving this subject room in one of your papers, it 
| is 


v0 © rw&©& oo © an —_ ww V 
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is possible it may be of use to some others of my 6ex, 
who will be as grateful for the favour n 
Sta, 


Your humble servant, 
FLORIND4: 


r. 8. To tell you the truth I am married to him al- 
ready, but pray say something to justify me. 


—— 
MR, SPECTATOR, 


« You will forgive us professors of Music if we make 
a second application to you, in order to promote our 
design of exhibiting entertainments of music in York- 
Buildings. It is industriously insinuated that our in- 


tention is to destroy Operas in general, but we beg of - 


you to insert this plain explanation of ourselves in your 
paper, Our purpose is only to improve our circum- 
stances, by improving the art which we profess. We 
see it utterly destroyed at present, and as we were the 
persons who introduced Operas, we think it a ground- 
less imputation that we should set up against the Opera 


itself. What we preteng to assert is, That the songs 


of different authors, injudiciously put together, and a 
foreign tone and manner which are expected in every 


thing now performed amongst us, has put Music itself 


toa stand; insomuch that the ears of the people can- 
not now be entertained with any thing but what has an 
impertinent gaiety, without any just spirit, or a lan- 
guishment of notes, without any passion, or common 
sense. We hope those persons of sense and quality 
who have done us the honour to subscribe, will not | 
be ashamed of their patronage towards us, and not re- 
ceive impressions that patronising us is being for or 


3gainst the Opera, but truly promoting their own di- 
version 


N 
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version in a more just 5 than en 
hitherto performed, 
We are, 4 
Sin, 
Your most humble servants, 
THOMAS CLAYTON, 
NICOLINO HAYM, - 
CHARLES DIEUPART.' 


\ 


There will be no performances in York-Buildings 
9201 after that of the subscription. | 
T. 


aeg, „ nove 
12 ann en 19, wk A/ 2; 44130 


| Redere prone act convenientia cul oe. e F 
| non. eee. 24. 
« He knows what suits each character.“ 114 45 1$ 110.3 


WE RR l Fable 2 
and Characters in Mrox's Paradise Lost. The parts 
which remain to be considered, according to Axisxo- 
TLE's method, are the Sentiments and the Language. Be- 
fore I enter upon the first of these, I must advertise my 
reader, that it is my design, as soon as I have finished 
my general reflections on these four several heads, to 
give particular instances out of the poem which is now 
before us, of beauties and imperfections which may be 
observed under each of them, as also of such other par- 
ticulars as may not properly fall under any of them. 
This I thought fit to premise, that the reader may not 
judge too hastily of this piece of criticism, or look 
upon it re, before he has seen the Phoſsjex- 
tent of it. 

The Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the thoughts and 
behaviour which the author ascribes to the persons 
whom he introduces, and are just when they are con- 
formable to the characters of the geveral person. The 


Sentiments haye likewise a relation to Ep as well as | 


VOL, V. „% neee 1540 an OG 
0 8 n __=_ 1. 
* In the ee enen Mia: Bonney, ind Mrs. 
Sui u, a8 they all excell in Character, 20 are they 2 
the adaptation of sentiment to charaQter. Ob hear iy de an 
3entiments, a reader, acquainted with 9 
ately perceive by whom the sentiments are uttered. 


persons, and are then perfect when they are such as are 
adapted to the subject. If, in either of these cases, the 
poet endeavours to argue or explain, to magnify or di- 
minish, to raise love or hatred, pity or terror, or any 
other passion, we ought to consider whether the senti- 
ments he makes use of are proper for those ends, Ho- 
MER is censured by the critics for his defect ag to this 
particular, in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
though at the same time, those who have treated” this 
great poet with candour, have attributed this defect to 
the times in which he lived. It was the fault of the age, 
and not of Houxx, if there wants that delicacy in aome 
of his sentiments, which now appears in the works of 
men of a much inferior genius. Besides, if there are 
blemishes in any particular thoughts, there is an infinite 
beauty in the greatest part of them. In short, if there 
ard many poets h» would not have fallen into the 
meanness of some of his sentiments, there are none who 
could have risen up to the greatness of others. Vriett 
has excelled all others in the propriety of his sentiments, 
Mir rox sbines Tikewise very much in this particular: 
nor must we omit one consideration which adds to his 
honour and reputation. Home and V1rerr introduced 
persons whose characters are commonly known among 
men, and such as are to be met with either in history, or 
in ordinary conversation. M1LTow's characters, most 
of them lie out of nature, and were to be formed pureiy 
by his own invention. It shews a greater genius in 


Snaxrerra kx to have drawnhis Cat1BAN, than his Hor - 
srun or Jutivs CxsAR: the one was to be supplied out 
of his own imagination, whereas the other might have 
been formed upon tradition, history, and observation. 


* 


for M1LTow to diversify his infernal council with pro- 
per characters, and inspire them with a variety of senti- 
ments. The loyes of D1po and £x844 ure only copies 


of what has passed between other persons. ADAM and 


8 


It was much easier, therefore, for Hourꝝ to find pro 
sentiments for an assembly of Grecian Generals, 


os 
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E vr; before the fall, are a different specits from that of 
mankind, who are degcended from them; und none but 
a poet of the most unbounded invention, and the most 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their conversation 
and behaviour with 0 many apt uam. 
their state of innocence; 

Nor is it sufMicient for an Epic Poem t6 be Blled' with 
zuch thoughts as are naturulz unless it abound also 
with such as are ublime. VIII, in this particular, falle 
short of Hom; He has not, indeed, so many thoughts 
that are low and vulgar; but at the dame time has not 20 
many thoughts that are sublime and noble. The truth 
of it is, Vino 3eldom rises into very astonictiing $enti- 
ments, where he is not fired by the Tied.” He every 
where charms and plesses us by the force of his on 
genius ; but — —— 
does not fetch his Mnts from Houxx. | 

M1LTow'schief talent, and, indeed, his ng 
excellence, lies in the sablimity of his thoughts.“ There 
are others of the moderns, ho rival him in every other 
part of his poetry; but in the greatness of his senti- 
mn WW poets both modern and 
le © ancient, 

: 


94 


1 wing cxcellene 18 
Blair, “ is wublimi 1 he excells DEM; 
as there is nd doubt of his leavi 415 and every poet, 
far behind him. Almost the of the firtt aud cond books 
of Paradise Last are continued instances of the highest zublime. 
The prospekt of Hell and of the fallen host, the appearance and 
behaviour of SATAN, and the consultation of the i Chi 
2 —— — 
ver the most ideas ever I 
lo In the xt book 15 _ 7 mach grader, par | 
in the appearance ESSIA zome 
—— -r 


the 
tolerable blemizh. MIL Tos“! 
kind from that of 41 - Hout R's 


in generally —— N Poasenes 

more of x calm — &. 2 

ries us alo F 2 

xe R's rublimiry Mr the description of — 11 
and stupendous object.“ 


fe& of their artille 
wblimity is of à differe 


r0N's, in that of wenGejful end 
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ancient, HoMEgr only excepted. It is impossible forthe 
imagination of man to distend itself with greater idens, 
than those which he has laid together, in his first, se- 
cond, and sixth books. The seventh, which: describes 
the Creation of the World, is likewise wonderfully. sub- 
lime, though not so apt to stir up emotion in the mind 
of the reader, nor, consequently, so perfect in the Epic 
way of writing, because it is filled with less aGtion, Let 
the judicious reader compare What Loveixus has ob- 


served on several passages in Hong, and he will nnd 


parallels for most of them in the Parudise Lost. 

From what has been said we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and the sublime, 
which are always to be pursued in an Heruie oem, there 


are also two kinds of thoughts which are carefully to be 


avoided. The first are guch as are affected and unnatural; 
the second such as are mean and vulgar. As for the first 
kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing that is 
like them in VIn II. He has none of those trifling 
points and puerilities that are so often to be met with 
in Ov1D, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucax, 
none of the swelling sentiments which are so frequent 
in Sramus and CLAUDIAN, none of those mixed embel- 
lishments of TAsso. Every thing is just and natural. 
His sentiments shew that he had a perfect insight into 
human nature, and that he knew every thing aria was 
the most proper to affect it.? | 
Mr. Dayven has in some places, which Ly" . 
after take notice of, misrepresented Vinort's Way of 
thinking as to this particular, in the translation he has 
given us of the Zneid. I do not remember that Hou 
any where falls into the faults above-mentioned, which 
were, indeed, the false refinements of latter ages. Mu- 
TON, it must be confest, has sometimes erred in this respect, 
as I shall shew more at large in another paper; though, 
considering how all the poets of the age in which he 
writ were infected with this wrong way of thinking, 
lie is rather to he admired that be. did not give more 
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into it, than that he did sometimes comply with the 
vicious taste which still ons 80 neee. 
dern writers. 

But since several thoughts may enen which are 
low and groveling, an Epic Poet should not only avoid 
such sentiments as are unnatural or affected, but also 
such as are mean and vulgar. Hon bas opened a 
great field of raillery to men of more delicacy t 
greatness of genius, by the homeligess of some of hi 
sentiments. But as I have before ald, these are rather 
to be imputed to the simplicity of the age in which he 
lived, to which I may also add, of that which, he. de- 
scribed, than to any imperfection in that divine poet. 
Zoll us, among the ancients, and Monsieur PzRRAULT, 
among the mode rns, pushed their ridicule very far upon 
him, on account of some such sentiments. There is no 
blemish to be observed in nne Tony and 
but a very few in M1LToN. 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety of 
thought in Homer, and, at the same time, compare it 
with an instance of the same nature, both in Vineis and 
Mi.ron. Sentiments which raise laughter, can very 
seldom be admitted with any decency into an Hergic 
Poem, whose business it is to excite passions of a much 
nobler nature.  HoMzr, however, in his characters of 
Voican and TaznITes, in his story of Mans und Ve- 
NUs, in his behaviour of Iaus, and in other passages, has - 
been observed to have lapsed into the burlesque character, 
and to have departed from that serious air which seems es- 
sential to the magnificence of an Epic Poem. I remem- _ 
ber but one laugh in the whole Æneid, which rises in we 
fifth book, upon Mon rrs, where he is represented as 
thrown overboard, and drying himself upon a rock. But 
this piece of mirth is 80 well-timed, that the everest 
critic can have nothing to say against it; for it is in the 
book of games and diversions, where the reader's mind 
may be supposed sufficiently relaxed for such an enter- 
tainment. The only piece of pleasantry in Paradise 
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Lost, is, where the evil spirits are described as rallying 
the angels upon the success of their new - invented artil- 
lery. This passage I look upon to be the mot excep- 
tionable in the whole poem, as being nothing else hut a 
wing of puys, and born tap, very; eee. | 
“ Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in derision call'd, | 
O, friends, why come not on hose vitors proud? 
Exe while they fierce were coming, and when we, | 
To entertain them fair, with open front #44 
And breast, (what could we more f) propounded terms ET 
Of composition, straight they — ON > 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell a 
As they would dance : wer tr Vdiace they wn” 
. Somewhat extravagant, and wild: perhaps i 
eee | ; 
We chould compel them to a quick mel. 
DDr 
- Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home 
Such as we might perceive, amus'd them all. 
And stumbled many; who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot, well understand; 
Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They chew us when our foes walk not upright. 
: unn 
Stood — 
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THE DESIRE OP PLEASING. 


THE Dexire of Pleazing makes a man agreenhle or un- 
welcome to those with whom he converses, according 
to the motive from which that inclination appears. to 
flow.“ If your concern for pleasing others arises from 
an innate benevolence, it never fails of success; if from 
a vanity to excel, its disappointment is no less certain. 
What we call an agreeable man, is he who is endowed 
with the natural bent to do acceptable things from a de- 
light he takes in them merely as such; and the affectation 
of tuat character is what constitutes a fop. Under these 
leaders one may draw up all those who. make any man- 
ner of figure, except in dumb how. A rational and 
select conversation is composed of persons, who have 
the talent of pleasing with delicacy of sentiments flow- 
ing from habitual chastity of thought; but mixt com- 
pany is frequntly made up of pretenders to mirth, and 
is usually pestered with constrained, obscene, and pain- 

ful witticisms. Now and then you meet with a man 
nnn pleasing, that it is rr | 

y | oP I 4 
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ys, the bad 1 at desire of pleasing. hie nll to i 
bappiest of all desires, —in this, that it scarce ever 
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he is doing or saying, that is to say, that there need be 
no manner of importance in it, to make him gain upon 
every body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is 
not the gift of nature only, but. must be attended with 
happy circumstances, which add a dignity to the familiar 
behaviour which distinguishes him whom we call an 
agreeable man. It is from this that every body loves 
and esteems PoLYCARPus. He is in the vigour of his 
age and the gaiety of life, but has passed through very 
conspicuous scenes in it; though no soldier, he has 
shared the danger, and acted with great gallantry and 
generosity on a decisive day of battle. To have those 
qualities which only make other men conspicuous in the 
world as it were supernumerary to him, is a cireumstance 
which gives weight to his most indifferent actions; for 
as'a known credit is ready cash to a trader, $0 is ac- 
 knowledged merit immediate distinction, and serves in 
the place of equipage to a gentleman. * This renders 
PorLycanevs graceful in mirth, important in business, 
and regarded with love in every ordinary occurrence. 
But not to dwell upon characters which have such par- 
ticular recommendations to our hearts, let us turn our 
thoughts rather to the methods of pleasing, which must 
carry men through the world who cannot pretend to 
zuch advantages. Falling in with the particular humour 
or manner of one above you, abstracted from the gene- 
ral rules of good behaviour, is the life of a slave! A 
parasite differs in nothing from the meanest dervant, but 
that the footman hires himself for bodily labour, sub- 
Jected to go and come at the will of his master, but the 
other gives up his very soul: he is prostituted to speak, 
and professes to think after the mode of him whom he 
courts. This servitude to a patron, in an honest nature, 
would be more grievous than that of wearing his livery ; 


therefore we will speak of those methods only which 
are worthy and ingenuous. 

The happy talent of pleasing either those above you 
or delow you, Seems to be works owing to the wo 


* P 


| they have of your vincerity.” This quality is to attend 


the agreeable man in all the actions of his life; and { 
think there need no more be said in honour of it, than 
that it is what forces the approbation even of your op- 
ponents. The guilty man has an honour for the judge 
who with justice pronounces against him the sentence of 
death itself. The author of the sentence at the head of 
this paper, was an ex 
passed his own in the most agreeable that ever 
was in the world. Avevsrvus lived amongst his friends 
as if he had his fortune to make in his own court. 


Candour and affability, accompanied with as much power 


as ever mortal was vested with, were what made him in 
the utmost manner agreeable among a set of admirable 


men, who had thoughts too high for ambition,” and 


views too large to be gratified by what he could give 
them in the disposal of an empire, without the pleasures 


of their mutual conversation. A certain unanimity of taste 


and judgment, which is natural to all of the same order 
in the species, was the band of this society; and the 
Emperor assumed no figure in it, but what he thought 
was his due from his private talents and qualifications, as 


they contributed to advance the — and senti- 


ments of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
virtuous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting the re- 
tined pleasure of such an equal company as could wholly 
exclude the regard of fortune in their conversations,— 
Horace, in the discourse from whence I take the hint 


of the present speculation, lays down excellent rules 


for conduct in conversation with men of power; but he 
speaks with an air of one who had no need of 'suth an 
application for any thing which related to himself. It 
shews he understood what it was to be a skilful eourtier. 


by just admonitions against importunity, and shewing 4 
how forcible it was to speak modestly of your own 


wants. There is indeed something so shameless in 
taking all opportunities to speak of your own affairs, 


4 


lent judge of human life, and 
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that he wha is guilty of it towards him. on whom he de- 
pends, fares like the beggar who exposes his sores, 
which instead of moving compassion makes em he 
begs of turn away from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I i 
about sixteen years ago, an honest fellow, who 80 justly 
understood how disagreeable the mention or appearance 
of his wants would make him, that I have often reflected 
upon him as à counterpart of Inus, whom I have for- 
merly mentioned.“ This man, whom I have missed 
for some years in my walks, and have heard was some 
way employed about the army, made it a maxim, That 
good wigs, delicate linen, and a chearful air, were to a 
poor dependent the same that working tools are to a 
poor artificer. It was no small entertainment to me, 
who knew his circumstances, to see him who had fasted 
two days, attribute the thinness they told him of, to the 
violence of some gallantries he had lately been guilty of. 
The skilful dissembler carried this on with the utmost 
address; and if any suspected his affairs were narrow, it 
was attributed to indulging himself in some fashionable 
vice rather than irreproachable poverty, which saved 


his credit with those on whom he depended. | 
The main art is to be as little troublesome as you 


can, and make all you hope for come rather as a favour 
from your patron than claim from you. But I am here 
prating of what is the method of pleasing $0 as to guc- 
ceed in the world, when there are crowds who have, in 
city, town, court, and country, arrived to considerable 
acquisitions, and yet seem incapable of acting in any 
constant tenour of life, but have gone on from one auc 
cessful error to another: therefore I think I may shor- 
ten this enquiry after the method of pleasing; and as the 
old beau said to his son, once for all, „Pray, Jack, be 
a fine gentleman; so may I to my reader, abridge my 
instructions, and finish the Art of * in d 
« Be rich,” - | 
88 * 
No. 264. 
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{ b 
DISSECTION OF A COQUETTE'S MBART,, ,_ 

HAVING already given an account of the dissection 
of a Beau's Head, with the several discoveries made on 
that occasion; I «hall here, according to my promise, 
enter upon the dissection of a Coquette's Heart, and com- 
municate to the public such particularities as We observed 
in that curious piece of anatomy. 

1 should perhaps have waved this undertaking; hd 
not I been put in mind of my promise by several of my 
unknown correspondents, who. are very importunate 
with me to make an example of the Coquette, as I have 
already dane of the Beau. It is therefore in compliance 
with the request of friends, that I have looked over the 
minutes of my former dream, in order to give the pub- 
RON EINE 
without farther preface, 

Our operator, before he engaged in this e 
dissection, told us, that there was nothing in his art 
more difficult than to lay open the heart of a Coquette, 
by reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which are 
to be found init, and which do not appear in the heart of 0 
any other animal. 


He desired us fun of all 40 due the percardiom, | 
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or outward case of the heart, which we did very atten. 
tively; and by the help of our glasses discerned in it 
millions of little scars, which seemed to have been oc- 
cas ioned by the points of innumerable darts and arrows, 
that from time to time had glanced upon the outward 
coat; though we could not discover the smallest orifice, 
by which any of them had entered _ r | 
ward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this 


dium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin ds 


liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapours which ex- 
hale out of the heart, and, being stopt here, are con- 
diensed into this watery substance. Upon examining this 
liquor, we found that it had in it all the qualities of 
that spirit which is made use of in the thermometer, to 
shew the change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of thecom- 
| Pany assured us he himself had made with this liquor, 
which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
Coguette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 
to us, that he had actually inclosed it in a small tube 
made after the manner of a weather-glass; but that in- 
stead of acquainting him with the variations of the at- 
mosphere, it shewed him the qualities of thase persons 
who entered the room where it stood. He affirmed 
also, that it rose at the approach of a plume of feathers, 
an embroidered coat, or a pair of fringed gloves? and 
that it fell as soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy 
pair of shoes, or an unfashionable coat came into his 
house.“ Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us, that 
upon his laughing aloud when he stood by it, the liquor 
mounted very sensibly, and immediately sunk again upon 
his looking serious. In short, he told us, that he knew' 
very well by this invention whenever he — a man of 
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Having cleared away the pericardium, or tle case, and 
liquor ren. we came to the heart 1 : 
the mucro, — wryedkdt wit hal, chat upan en- 
deavouring to take hold of it, it eren n 
gets like a mooth piece of ice. Ane 

The fibres. were turned and twisted in a more intri- | 
cate and perplexed. manner than they are usually found 
in other hearts; insomuch that the whole heart was 
wound up together in 'a Gordian knot, and must have 
had very irregular and unequal motion, 1 it was 
employed in its vital function. M3 24-20 

One thing we thought very letters that 
upon examining all the vessels which came into it, or 
issued out of it, we could not discover any 1 
that it had with the ton 291% o 

We could not but notice: likewiae/ that dowd 
of those little nerves in the heart which are affected by 
the sentiments of love, hatred, aud other passi6ns, did 
not descend. to this before us from the brain, but from 
the muscles which lie about the eye. 
Upon weighing the beart in my hand, I found it to be 
extremely light, and consequently very hollow, which 
I did not wonder at, when, upon looking into the inside 
of it, I ea . multitudes of cells and cavities running one 
within another, as our historians describe the apattments 
of Rosamond' s bower. Several of these little hollows 
were stuffed with innumerable sorts of triſles, which 1 
shall forbear giving any particular account of, and shall 
therefore only take notice of what lay first and uppermost, 
which, upon our unfolding it, and applying our micro - 
Scopes to it, appeared to be a flame coloured bod. 

We were informed that the lady of this beart, when 
living, received the addresses of several who made Ive 
to her, and did not only give each of them encourage - 
ment, but made every one she conversed with believe 
that she regarded him with an eye of kindness ; for 
which reason we expected to have seen the — 

0 


5 


of multitudes of faces among the seyerat plaits andt61d- 
ings of the heart; but to our great sur pee not u single 
print of this nature discovered itself until we came into 
the very core and center of it. We there observed 2 
little figure, which, upon applying our glasses do it, up- 
peared dressed in a very fantastic mainer. The more 1 
looked upon it, the more I thought 1 had seen the face 
before, but could not possibly recolle& either the place 
or time; when at length, one of the company, who had 
examined this figure more nicely than the rest, shewed 
us plainly by the make of its face, and the several turtis 
of its features, that the little idol Which was thus lodged 
in the very middle of the beart was the deceas6d Beau, 
whose bead | „ere neee e in Wee ra 
per. | 
3 soon as we had finiched our dieze ion; arardeoives 
to make an experiment of the heart, not being able to 
determine among ourselves the nature of its substance, 
which differed in so many particulars from that in the 
heart of other females. Accordingly we laid it into # 
pan of burning coals, when we observed in it & certain 
salamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in 
the midst of mn 
so much as singed.“ 


As we were admiring ds ener A 
standing round the heart in a circle, it gave u mot 


prodigious sigh or rather crack, and dispersed all at 6nce” 
in smoke and vapour. This imaginary noise, which me- 
thought was louder than the burst of a cannom, pro- 
duced such a violent shake in my brain, that it dissipated 
nnen HY A AE WO 
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UNCERTAINTY OF FUTURITY, 0 | 
Ir is a lamentable thing, that every man is full of com- 
plaints, and coustantly uttering sentences against the 
fickleness of fortune, when people generally bring upon 
themselves all the calamities they fall into, and are con- 
stantly heaping up matter for their own sorrow and 
disappointment. That which produces the greatest 
part of the delustons of mankind, is a false hope which 
people indulge with $0 sanguine a flattery tothemselves, 
that their hearts are bent upon fantastical'advantages 
which they had no'reason to believe should ever have 
arrived to them. By this unjust measure of calculating 
their happiness, they often mourn with rem aH tion 
for imaginary losses. When I am talking of this un- 
happy way of accounting for ourselves, I cannot but 
reflect upon a particular set of people, who, in their 
own favour, resolve every thing that is possible into 
what is probable, and then reckon on that probubility 
as on what must certainly happen. Witt Howey- | 
cou, upon my observing him looking on a lady with 
some particular attention, gave me an account of the 
great distresses which had laid waste that Soy very fine \ 
face, and had given an air of melancholy e a very | 
agreeable 
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agreeable person. That lady, and a couple of sisters of 
ber s, were, said W1LL, fourteen years ago, the greatest 
fortunes about town; but without having any loss by 
bad tenants, by bad securities, ot any damage by sea or 
land, are reduced to very-narrow circumstances. They 
were at.that time the most inaccessible haughty beauties 
in town ; and their pretensions to take upon them at that 
unmerciful rate, were raised upon the followin scheme, 
according to which all the lovers were answ 

Our father is a youngish, man, but then our mother 


is somewhat older, and not likely to have any children: 


his estate being 8ool. per annum, at 20 years purchase, 
is worth 16,000]. Our uncle, who is above 50, has 4ool. 
per annum, which, at the aforevaid rate; is 8, oool. There 
is a widow aunt, who has 10,o00l. at her own disposal, 
left by her husband, and an old maiden" aumt who has 
6, oool. Then our father's mdther has gobl. per annum, 
which is worth 18, oel. and t,vool. each of us has er her 
own, which cannot de taken from us. / by uh OY 7 ' 

These Summed up together stafd thus, 2 4 


belt . And This, equally dyided be- 
ene e tween us three, amounts 
Uncle's 400— 8,000 to 20,000l.; each; an al- 


Aunte 2 = 16,666 lamence being given for 


Grandmother, 900— 18,000 mon fame, e may lau- 
* acdc 3-000. fully a gt 
11 | Rm N 19 n wn 


7 2 AY 
e Total 61,000 + '# ant 


. 


Fulle Sn of this, andthe 9 


personal merit, every one was contemptible in their 
eyes, and they refused those offers which had been, fre- 
quently made them. But mark ibe end. The mother 
dies, the father is married again, and has a son on him 


was entailed the father's, uncle's, and grandmother's 
estate. 


te. 
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estate. This cut off 42,0001. The maiden aunt mar- 
ried a tall Irishman, and with her went the 6000]. ' The 
widow died, and left but enough to pay her debts and 


bury her; so that there remained for these three girls 


but their 1, oool. They had by this time. passed their 


prime, and got on the wrong side of thirty; and must 
pass the remainder of their days, upbraiding man- 
kind that they mind nothing but money, and bewailing 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, are had at present in no 
manner of estimation. 

mention this case of ladies before any vibes) be- 
cause it is the most irreparable: for though youth is 
the time least capable of reflection, it is in that sex the 


only season in which they can advance their fortunes. 


But if we turn our thoughts to the men, we see such 
crowds of unhappy from no other reason, but an ill- 
grounded hope, that it is hard to say which they rather 
deserve, our pity, or contempt. It is not unpleasant 
to see a fellow, after growing old im attendance, and 
after having passed half à life in servitude, call himself 


the unhappiest of all men, and pretend to be disap- 


pointed, because à Courtier broke his word. He that 
promises himself any thing but what may naturally arise 
from his own property, or labour, and goes beyond the 
the desire of possessing above two parts in three even 


of that, lays up for himself an increasing heap of afflic- 


tions andi disappointments. There are but two means 
in the world of gaining by other men, and these are by 
being either agreeable, or considerable. The generahty 
of mankind do all things for their own-sakes; and when 
you hope any thing from persons above you, if v 
cannot say, I can be thus agreeable, or thus serVioeab 


it is ridieulous to pretend to the dignity of being 


fortunate when they leave you; you were i 

in hoping for any other than to be negleRed for s 

as can come within these descriptions of being capable 

to please, or serve Your patron, when his humour or 

FP ² w efyuct wil. 
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It would not, methinks, be a useless comparison be- 
tween the condition of a man who chuns all the plea- 
z2ures of life, and of one who makes it his business to 
 pursve them. Hope, in the recluse, makes his austerities 
comfortable, while the luxurious man gains nothing but 
uneasiness from his enjoyments. What is the difference 
in the happiness of him who is macerated by ab- 
stinence, and bis who is surfeited by excess? He 
who reigns the world, has no temptation to envy, 
hatred, malice, anger, but is in constant possession of 
a serene mind: he who follows the pleasures of it, 
which are in their very nature disappointing, is in 
| constant search eee 
fusion. 4 


Jon th ugh 1710 

MK. 8PECTATOR, | 4 
I am a young 3 8 
make, for which reason 1 come constantly to church to 
hear divine service, and make conquests: but one great 
hindrance in this my design, is that our Clerk; who was 
once a gardener, has this Christmas so over-deckt the 

church with greens, that he has quite spoilt my pro- 
spect; insomuch that I have scarce seen the young 
Baronet I dress at, these three weeks, though we have 
both been very constant at our devotions, and do not 
sit above three pews off. The church, | as it is now 
equipt, looks more like a green-house than a place of 
worship. The middle aile is a very pretty shady walk, 
and the pews look like so many arbours on each side 
of it. The pulpit itself has such clus ters of ivy, holly, 
and rosemary about it, that a light fellow in our pew 
took occasion to say, that the congregation heard the 
word out of a bush, like Moszs. Sir AnTrowy Lovx'; 
pew in particular is so well hedged, that all my batteries 
| have no effe&t. I am obligedito shoot at random among 


the boughs, without * * of aim. Mr. 
, SPECTATOR, 
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SeECTATOR; unless you. will give orders for remov- 
ing these greens, I shall grow a very awkward crea- a 
ture at church, and soon have little else to do there ” 
but to 8ay my prayers. ä 5 ; 
Dear 


* 
Soo 1 ms 


Your most obedient » as... 
* Waben , r SIMPER.' 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1711-12, 

r —— _ _ —___—______T__—T_—_ R—T_T__—=_— 
Magister artis & largitor ingeni | | 
Venter —— * 

PERS, PROLOG, ver. 10. 
« Necessity is the mother of invention.“ Fe ;4: 
ENGLISH. PROVERB, 


SS . 1—...;Ä—;v. — — 
WANT STIMULATES INVENTION, 


CO —— I 


LUCIAN rallies the Philosophers 'in his time, who 
could not agree whether they should admit Riches into 
the number of real goods; the professors of the severer 


sects threw them quite out, while others as resolutely 


inserted them. 


I am apt to believe, that as the world grew more po- | 


lite, the rigid doctrines of the first were wholly dis- 
carded; and I do not find any one so hardy at present 
as to deny that there are very great advantages in the 
enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. Indeed the best and 
wisest of men, though they may possibly despise a 
good part of those things which the world calls plea- 
sures, can, I think, hardly be insensible of that weight 


and dignity which a moderate share of wealth adds to 


their characters, counsels, and actions. 
We find it a general complaint in profeccions and 


* Literally, . The belly js the teacher of arts, and the bextowe! 


of genius, 


2 
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rouraged, and this is falsely imputed to the ill-nature of 
mankind, who are ever bestowing their favours on auch 
as least want them. Whereas, if we fairty consider their 
proceedings in this case, we shall find them founded on 
undoubted reason: since, supposing both equal in their 
natural integrity, I ought, in common prudence, to fear 
foul play from an indigent person, rather than from 
one whose circumstances seem to have placed him 
above the bare temptation of money. 

Th.s reason also makes the commonwealth regard her 
ric best subjects,“ as those who are most concerned for 
her quiet and interest, and consequently fittest to be 
intrusted with her highest employments. On the con- 
trary, CaTtiLing's saying to those men of desperate 
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fortunes, who applied themselves to him, and of whom ' 


he afterwards composed his army, that © they had no- 
thing to hope for, but from a civil wat,”” was too true 
not to make the impressions he desired. 

1 believe I need not fear but what I have said in 


praise of money, will be more than sufficient with most 


of my readers to excuse the subject of my present pa- 
per, which I intend as an Essay on The Way to raise @ 
Man's Fortune, or, the Art of Growing Rich, _ 

The first and most infallible method towards the at- 
taining of this end is. Thrift. All men are not equally 
qualified for getting money, but it is in the power of 
every one alike to practise this virtue, and I believe 
there are very few persons, who, if they please to re- 
flet on their past lives, will not find that had they 
saved all those little sums which they have pent un- 


necessarily, they might at present have been | T8 
a r fortune Diligence Justiy claims e next 
2 3 ns 506.2 d 


t 


* The visest pod | moet — of lidery_ re of 
opimon, that a country ought 10 be governed __ 
Pony in n; by the ability, that the N Ty be qualified, 


— property, — io; ro r 0 Ir — 


— 
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place to Thrift; I find both these excellently well re- 
commended to ene in the 9 r 
Nettie proverb: | 


897 Never do ches by money erhieks mom en e 
Never defer that till to-morrow Which: you can do to- day. 
Nerer negleR amall matters and expences.” ' 


A third instrument in growing rich, is method In busi- 
ness, which, as well as the two former, is also attainable 

by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous Dx WIr, one of the greatest stitesmen 
of the age in which he lived, being asked by a friend, 
How he was able to dispatch that multitude of affairs in 
which he was engaged; replied, that his whole art con- 
sisted in doing one thing at once. If, says he, I have 
any necessary dispatches to make, I think of nothing 
else until those are finished; if any domestic affairs re- 
quire my attention, I give myself up wholly to them 
until they are set in order.” 

In 8hort, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a regular and 


_ orderly disposition of their business, and that without 


it the greatest parts and most lively imaginations rather 
puzzle their affairs, than bring them to an happy issue. 
From what has been said, I think I may lay it down as 
a maxim, that every man of good common sense may, 
if he pleases, in his particular station of life, most.cer- 
tainly be rich. The reason why we sometimes see 
that men of the greatest capacities are not $0, is either 
because they despise wealth in comparison of some 
else; or at least are not content to be getting an estate, 
unless they may do it in their own way, and at the 
same time enjoy all = pleasures and gratifications 
of life, 
| But 


* a. » 


— the reader will find excellent ovecrrs 
tions in Dr. BLA1n's Sermon on Order, many 


A of Ss ge 


a 
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But besides these ordinary forms of W it 
must be allowed that there is room for n 
in this, as in all other circumstances of liſe. 

Though the ways of getting money were long since 
very numerous, and though $0 many new ques have 
been found out of late years, there is certainly still re> 
maining so large a field for invention, that a man of au 
indifferent head might easily sit down and draw. up such 
a plan for the conduct and support of his lite, as was 

never yet once thought of, 4 \ 

We daily see methods put in practice by hungry 
and ingenious men, which demonstrate the power of 
invention in this particular. | 

It is reported of  ScARamoven, the first famous Ita- 
liau comedian, that being at Paris and iu great want, 
he bethought himself ot constantly plying near the 
door of a noted perfumer in that city, and when any 
one came out who had been buying snuff, never failed 
to desire a taste of them; when he had by this means 
got together a quantity made up of several different 
sorts, he sold it again at a lower rate. to the same per- 
fumer, who finding out the trick, called it Tabac de mille 
fleurs, or © Snuff of a thousand flowers.” The story 
farther tells us, that by this means he got a very com- 
fortable subsistence, until making too much haste to 
grow rich, he one day took such an unreasonable pinch. 
out of the box of a Swiss officer, as engaged him in a 
a quarrel, and obliged him to quit this ingenious yu : 
of life, | 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice to a 
youth of my own country, who, though he is scarce 
yet twelve years old, has with great industry and ap- 
plication attained to the art of beating the Grenadiets | 
March on his chin. I am credibly informed that 
this means he does not only maintain himself and 
mother, but that he is laying up money every day, with. 
a design, if the war continues, to 1 a drum at 
least, if not a pair of colours. | | 

| 24 I 8hal] 
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I sball conclude these instances with the device of 
the famous RARELAIS, when he was at a great distance 
from Paris, and without money to bear his expences 
thither. This ingenious author being thus $harp-set, 
got together a convenient quantity of brick-dust, and 
having disposed of it into several papers; writ upon ones 
poison for Moxs1EUR, upon a second, poison for the 
Davrynry, and on a third, poison for the KI VG. Having 
made this provision for the Royal Family of France, he 
laid his papers so that his landlord, who was an inqui- 
sitive man, and a good subject, might get a sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired. The host gave 
immediate intelligence to the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary presently sent down a special messenger, who 
brought up the traitor to Court, and provided him t 
the King's expence with proper accommodations on the 
road. As soon as he appeared, he was known to be the 
celebrated RABFLA1s, and his powder, upon examinatjon, 
2 found very innocent, the jest was only laughed 

; for which a less eminent droll would have been 
250 to the gallies. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be «till varied a 
thousand ways, out of which would arise such branches 
as have not yet. been touched. The famous Dol v is 
still fresh in every one's memory, who raised a fortune 
by finding out materials for such stuffs as might at 
once be cheap and genteel. I have heard it affirmed, 
that had not he discovered this frugal method of” grati- 
fying our pride, we should hardly have been 80 well 
able to carry on the last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous to the 
commonwealth in general, but as the most natural and 
likely method of making a man's fortune; having ob- 
served, since my being a Spectator in the world, greater 
estates got about Change, than at Whitehall or St. 
James's. I believe 1 may also add, that the first ac- 
quisitions are generally attended with more. "pad 
tion, and as good a conscience. 


ww 2 


I must not, however, close this essay, without ob- 
serving, that what has been said is only intended for 
persons in the common ways of thriving, andis not de- 
signed for those men who, from low beginnings, push 
themselves up to the top of states, and the most consi- 
derable figures in life. My maxim of Saving is not de- 
signed for such as these, since nothing is more usual than 
for Thrift to disappoint the ends of ambition; it being 
almost impossible that the mind should be intent upon 
trifles, while it is at the same bun ebe de some © great | 
design. 

I may, therefore, compare these men ton ERA poet, 
who, as LoxGinus says, While he is full of the most 
magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to mind the 
little beauties and niceties of his art. 

I would, however, have all my readers take great care 
how they mistake themselves for uncommon geniuses, 
and men above rule, since it My get IT "_ 
deceived in this particular, 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1711-12. 


vine. BEL. vile. 17. 
© Their play to oy ws ee i- 
— — — © — — 


do APPFECTATION. 


AN unaffected Bebaviour is without question a very 
great charm; but under the notion of being uncon- 
strained and duengaged, people take upon them to be un- 
concerned in any duty of life, A genera] negligence 
is what they assume upon all occasions, and set up for 
an aversion to all manner of busigess and attention. 
„J am the carelessest creature in the world, I have 
certainly the worst memory of any man living, are 
frequent expressions in the mouth of a pretender of 
this sort. It is a professed maxim with these people 
never to think; there is something so solemn in reflec- 
tion, they, forsooth, can never give themselves time for 
Such a way of employing themselves. It happens often 
that this sort of man is heavy enough in his nature, to 
be a good proficient in such matters as are attainable 
by industry; but, alas! he has such an ardent desire to 

( | | mo 


@ One hardly ever meets with a fool who does not affeRt ab- 
gence or inattention, to make people suppose that his thoughts 
are 80 much e aged about matters of high „ that he 
caunot employ —— „ 

Mi Bünbzr, in her Evelina, very ly ridicule the 
folly of not to attend to the objects e us, in the 
charater of Mr. Lover, who having „ 

; — affcQed not to know the play was. | 
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be what he is not, to be too volatile, to have the faults 
of a person of spirit, that he professes himself the most 
unfit man living for any manner of application, When 
this humour enters into the head of a female, she gene- 
rally professes sickness upon all occasions, and acts all 
things with an indisposed air. She is offended, but her 
mind is too lazy to raise her to anger, therefore she lives 
only as aQuated by a violent spleen, and gentle scorn. 
She has hardly curiosity to listen to scandal of her ac- 
quaintance, and has never attention enough to hear them 
commended, This affectation in both sexes makes them 
vain of being useless, and take a certain pride in their 
insignificancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less * 
and that is the impertimence of being always in a burrq. 
There are those who. visit ladies, and beg pardon, be- 
fore they are well geated in their ohairs, that they just 
called in, but are obliged to attend business of impor- 
tance elsewhere the very next moment. Thus they 
run from place to place, professing that they are obliged 
to be still in another company than that which they are 
in. These persons who are just a going somewhere 
else should never be detained; let all the world allow that 
business is to be minded, and their affairs will be at an end. 
Their vanity is to be importuned, and compliance with 
their multiplicity of affairs would effeRually dispatch 
them. The travelling ladies, who have half the town 
to see in an aftenoon, may be pardoned for being in con- 
stant hurry; but it is inexcusable in men to come where 
they have no busines, to profess they absent themselves 
where they have. It has been remarked by some nice 
observers and critics, that there is nothing discovers 
the true temper of a person 80 much as his letters. | 1 
have by me two epistles, which are written by uy 
people of the different humours above-mentioned. 
is wonderful that a wan cannot observe upon 
when he sits down to write, but that he will gravely _ 
commit himself to paper the same man that he is in the 

Se vs | - freedom 


| 4 
| R 


freedom of conversation. I have hardly seen a line 
from any of these gentlemen, but spoke them as absent 
from what they were doing, as they profess they are, 
when they come into company. For the folly is, that 
they have persuaded themselves they really are busy. 
Thus their whole time is spent in suspence of the ptesent 
moment to the next, and then from the next tothe suc- 


ceeding, which to the end of life, is to pass away with, 


pretence to many things, and execution of nothing. 


© Tux post is just going out, and I have many other 
letters of very great importance to write this evening, 
but I could not omit making my compliments to you 
for your civilities to me when I was last in town. It 
is my misfortune to be so full of business, that I cannot 
tell you a thousand things which I have to say to you. 
I must desire you to communicate the contents of- this 
to no one living; but believe me to be, with the grove 
fidelity ü 
Sin, 
- Your mast obedient 

humble 8ervant, 

C STEPHEN COURIER. 


MADAM, „ 


© I HATE Writing, of all things in the world; howe- 
ver, though 1 have drank the waters, and am told I 
ought not to use my eyes so much, 1 cannot forhear 
writing to you, to tell you I have been to the last de- 
gree hipped since Isa. you. How could you enter- 
tain such a thought, as that I should hear of that silly 
fellow with patience ? Take my word tor it, there is 
nothing in it; and you may believe it when 80 lazy 4 
creature as I am, undergo the pains to assure you of it, 
* king pen, ink, and paper in my hand. Forgive 
this, 
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6 The fellows of your contig 15 ythes send 0 
word however whether he has so great an estate. 
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« I 4M clerk of the parish from whetice Mrs. Sturen 
sends her complaint, in your SpeFator of Wednesday 
last. I must beg of you to publish this as a public ad- 
monition to the aforesaid Mrs. Sturrn, otherwise all 
my honest cafe in the disposition of the greens in the 
church will have no effect: I shall therefore, with your 
leave, lay before you the whole matter, I was formerly, 
as she charges me, for $everil years a gardener ip the 
county of Kent: but I must absolutely deny that it is 
out of any affection I retain for my old employment 
that I have placed my greens sv liberally about the 
church, but out of a particular spleen I conceived against 
Mrs. S1MPER (and others of the same sisterhood) some 
time ago. As to herself, I had one day set the hun- 
dredth psalm, and was singing the first line in order to 
put the congregation into the tune, she was all the while 
curtseying to Sir ANTHONY, in so affected and indecent 
a manner, that the indignation I conceived at it made 
me forget myself so far, as from the tune of that psalm 
to wander into Southwell tune, and from thence into 
Windsor tune, still unable to recover my self, until I 
had with the utmost confusion set a new.one. \ Nay, 1 
have often seen her rise up and smile, and curtsey to one 
at the lower end of the church in the midst of a Gloria 
Patri; and when | have spoken the assent to a prayer 


* Mis BUz Ns V ridicules this affected indolence with great ho- 
mour, in the character of Mr. Mzavo0ws, in CEC1L1A. 
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with a long Amen, uttered with a decent gravity, she 
has been rolling her eyes around about in such a manner, 
as plainly shewed, however she was moved, it was not 
towards an heavenly object. In fine, she extended her 
conquests so far over the males, and raised such envy 
in the females, that what between love of those, and 
the jealousy of these, I was almost the only person that 
looked in a prayer-book all church-time. I had several 
projects in my head to put a stop to this growing mis- 
chief; but as I have long lived in Kent, and there often 
heard how the Kentish men evaded the conqueror, by 
carrying green boughs over their heads, it put me in 
mind of practising this device against Mrs. Sixers. I 
find I have preserved many a young man from her eye- 
shot by this means: therefore humbly pray the boughs 
may be fixed, until she shall give e for her peace- 


able intentions. * 
| Your humble . 
1 STERNHOLD. 
T. 2 0 . 
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Regali conapectus in auro nuper et o8tro, ,. I w. * 
Migret in obscuras bumili termons tabernas1 A W 


Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 
non. ARS PORT, ver. = 


me 

« To make a\God, a Hero, or a King, AY 1 1 
« (Stript of his golden crown, and Purple robe) 

« Descend to a mechanic dialeR ; 

« Nor (to avoid gueh meanness) soaring high, 

Wich empty sound, and airy notions, fly.” 


- ROSCOMMON, 


CRITICISM ON MILTON 'S LANGUAGE, 


EA 


HAVING already treated of the Fable, the CharaQers, 
and Sentiments, in the Paradise Lost, we are in the last 
place to consider the Language,* and as the learned world 
is very much divided upon Mit rox as to this point, I 
hope they will excuse me if I appear particulur in any 
of my opinions; and ineline ee ee 


een * ”Y 


N 14 - * . 9 » : 4 : 


to character and em 
the last age, Miss Buanzy 


| * In the Spesen of 


Fir LD1NG and — 


TuWACKUM, 8e Anz, PARTR1IDGE, Nn ADAM 

STRAP, and Tou Bowi ix. TABITHA BRAMBLE, and: 
WixteRkD JexKins—of Mn. Duval, the BrAnctoNs, 
Captain AxzSBY, en. RO n, and Old 


Dz8L.vitin. © 


this, have v For instance, in the phrascol 
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It is requisite that the language of an heroic poem 


should be both perspicuous and sublime. In proportion as 
either of these two qualities are wanting, the language is 
imperfe&t. Perspicuity is the firgt and most 

qualification; insomuch, that a good-natured reader some- 
times overlooks a little slip even in the grammar or syn- 
tax, where it is impossible for him to mistake the poet's 


sense. Of this kind is that passage in M en wherein 


he speaks of Satan : ye ne 


od and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valu'd he nor shun'd ;'? 


And that in which he describes Anan and, Eu. 


© ApaAn the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters EVE.“ 


It is plain, that in the former of these puatages; ac- 
cording to the natural syntax, the divine persons men- 
tioned in the first line, are represented as created beings; 
and that, in the other, Abau and Ex are confounded 
with their sons and daughters. Such little blemishes as 
these, when the thought is great and natural, we should, 
with Hox Act, impute to a pardonable inadvertency, ar 
to the weakness of human nature, which cannot attend 
to each minute particular, and give the last finishing to 
every circumstance in so long a work. The ancient 
critics, therefore, who were acted by a spirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavelling, invented certain figures of 
speech, on purpose to palliate little errors of this natutę 
in the writings of those authors who had 80 r greater 
* to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to he congylted, 
the poet would have nothing else to do but to clothe 
his thoughts in the most plain and natural expressions. 
But since it often happens, that the most obvious 
phrases, and those which arg used in ordinary conver- 
satiou, become too familiar to the ear, and contract 3 
kind of meanness by passing through the mouths. of the 

vulgar ; , 
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vulgar; a poet Should take particular care to guard him 

self against idiomatic ways of speaking. | Ovid, and 

Lucan have many poornesses of expression upon this 
account, as taking up with the first phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the trouble of looking 
after such as would not only have been natural, but 
also elevated and sublime. ML ros has but few failinge 
in this kind, of which, however, you may meet with 
some Tr as in m n r K 


* e eee x <4 
White, 7 ates ahocry * 
Here pilgrims roam | | 
A while discourse they hold, 

No fear lest dinner cool; when thus began 

Our author 

Who of all ages to succeed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse |. 


My head, ill fare our ancestor impure, 
For this we * thank Apa,” 


The great ester in eee know ni well 
that many an elegant phrase becomes improper for a 
. or an orator, when it has been debased by common 

For this reason the works of ancient authors, 

which are written in dead languages, have'a great ad- 
vantage over those which are written in languages that - 
are now spoken. Were there any mean phrases or 
idioms in VInoiL or Hon, they would not shock the 
ear of the most delicate modern reader, 20 much as 
they would have done that of an old Greek or Roman, 
because rb e 
or in ordinary conversation 

It is not therefore sufficient, that: daes 
Epic Poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sublime. 
To this end it ought to deviate from the common forma 
and ordinary phrases of speech. The judgment of 4 
poet very much discovers itself in shunning the com- 
mon roads of expression, without falling into such ways 

VOL, iv. 4 2 of 
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of speech as may seem stiff and unnatural; he must 
not swell into a false sublime, by endeavouring to avoid 
the other extreme. Among the Greeks) Kservtrus, 
and. sometimes Sornocixs, were guilty of this fault; 
among the Latins, CLaupran, and Srarius; and among 
our own countrymen, SHAKESPEAR and LIE. In these 
authors the affectation of greatness often hurts the per- 
spicuity of the stile, as in many others the endexyour 
after perspicuity prejudices its greatnes. 

AR1STO1LE has observed, that the idiomatic stile may 
be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the following 
methods. First, by the use . such are 
those of M1LToN ; 


Imparadised in one another's arms. 

And in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tipt with fire. 

The grassy clods now calv'd © 4 
Spangled with eyes! n 


3 In these, and innumerable other instances, the * 
phors are very bold but just: 1 must however obsetve, 
that the metaphors are not so thick sown in Mirrox, 

which always savours too much of wit; that they never 
5 ; clash with one another, which, as Ar1sroTLE obgerves, 
turns a sentence into a kind of an enigma or riddle; 
and that he seldom has recourse to them where the pro- 
per and natural words will do as well. | 

Another way of raising the language, and givingitn 
poetical turn, is to make. use of 'the idioms of other 
tongues. VIII is full of the Greek forms of speech, 
Wy | which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horacs, in his 
| odes, abounds with them much more than VIII. I 
need not mention the several dialects which Hotz 

has mate use of for this end. Mir ron, in conformity 
with the practice of the ancient poets, and with Amns- 
TOTLE'S$ rule, has infused a great many Latinisms, as well 
as Crecisms, and sometimes Hebraisms, into the lan- 
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Nor did they not perceive the evil plight © 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not fee, y 
Yet to their general's voice they oon obey'd—— 
Who hall attempt with wandering feat ; 
The dark unbottom d infinite abyss, "4 Te 
And through the palpable obscure find out 4 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight | 
Upborn with indefatigable A N . 
Over the vast abrupt 
80 both ascend 
In the visions of God ; | 

' BOOK il, 

Under this head may be reckoned the placing the ad- 
jective after the substantive, the transposition of words, 
the turning the adjeRive into a substantive, with se- 
veral other foreign modes of speech which this poet 
has naturalized to give his verse the greater sound, and 
throw' it out of prose, 

The third method mentioned by ArrsroTLE is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language, more than 
with that of any other tongue, and is, therefore, more used 
by Homzx than by any other poet. I mean the lengthen- 
ing of a phrase by the addition of words, which may 
either be inserted or omitted, as also by the extending 
or contracting of particular words by the insertion or 
omission of certain $yllables. Mr. ron has put in prac- 
tice this method of raising his language, as far as the 
nature of our tongue will permit, as in the passage above- 
mentioned. Erimite, for what is hermit, in common 
discourse. If you observe the measure of his verse, he 
has with great judgment suppressed a syllable in several 
words, and shortened those of two syllables ihto one; 
by, which method, besides the above-mentioned 
tage, he has given a greater variety to his numbers. But 
this practice is more particularly remarkable in the names 
of persons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Hessebonl, - 
and in many other particulars, wherein he has either 
changed the name, or made ue of that which is not 

42 2 the 
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the most commonly known, that he might the better 
deviate from the language. of the vulgar. / 

The same reason recommended to him several old 
words, which also makes his poem appear the more ve- 


nerable, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 
I must likewise take notice, that there are in Mix- | 


row several words of his own coining, as cerberean, 
miscreated, hell-doom'd, embryon atoms, and many others, 
If the reader is offended at this liberty in our English 
poet, I would recommend to him a discourse in Pru- 


 TARCH, which shews us how „ Homer has 


made use of the same liberty, 

Mi rox, by the above-mentioned helps, 9 by the 
choice of the noblest words and. phrases which our 
tongue would afford him, has carried our language to a 
greater height than any of the English poets have eyer 
done before or after him, and made the sublimity of his 
stile equal to that of his sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in these eats 
on Mix rox's stile, because it is in that part of bim i in 


which he appears the most singular. The_remarks I 


have here made upon the practice of other poets, with 
my observations out of AzisroTLE, will perhaps alle- 
viate the prejudice which some have taken to his poem 
upon this account ; though after all, I must confess that 
I think his stile, though admirable in general, is in some 
places too much-s$tiffened and obscured by the frequent 
use of those methods, which AzisToTLE has prescribed 
for the raising of it. 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech, 
which ARIsror rx calls foreign language, and with which 
MirLron has so very much enriched, and in some places 
darkened the language of his Poem, was the more proper 
for his use, because his Poem is written in blank verde. 
Rhyme, without any other assistance, throws the lan- 
guage off from prose, and very often makes an indif- 
ferent phrase pass unregarded; but where the verse is 
not built upon rhymes, the pomp of sound and N 

I | 
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of expression are indispensably necessary to support the 
stile, and keep it from falling into the flatness of prose. 
Those who have not a taste for this elevation of stile, 
and are apt to ridicule a poet when he departs from the 
common forms of expression, would do well to see how 
Ar1STOTLE has treated an ancient author called EvcLrp, 
for his insipid mirth upon this occasion. Mr. Daypen 
used to call these sort of men his prose-critics. +: 4. 
I should, under this head of the Language, consider 
M1LTow's numbers, in which he has made use of several 
elisions, ® which are not customary among other English 
poets, as may be particularly observed in his cutting 
off the letter Y, when it precedes a vowel. This, and 
sqme other innovations in the measure of his verse, 
has varied his numbers in such a manner, as makes them 
incapable of satiating the ear, and cloying the reader, 
which the same uniform measure would certainly have 
done, and which the perpetual returns of rhyme never 
fail to do in long narrative poems. I schall close these 
refletions upon the Language of Paradise Lost, with ob- 
serving that Mil rox has copied after Home rather than 
V1RG1L in the length of his periods, the copiousness of 
his phrases, and the. running of hisverses into one another. 
a 223 L. 


* © The uliarity of M11.Tox's versifieation (is 
Jonntbs; io — 3 that subject in the Rambler — 
pared with that of later poets, is the elision of one vowel before 
another, or the suppression of the last syllable of a word ending 
with a vowel, when a vowel begins the following word: as, 

— * Knowledge — 
else with surfeit, and soon turns | 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to mind.“ 1 

This licence, th now disused in English poetry, was prac- 
tised by our old doom and is allowed 1 den other la y 
ancient and modern, and therefore the critics on Parade Lot have, 
without much deliberation, commended Mil rox for continuing it. 
But one language cannot communicate its rules to another. We 
have already tried and rejeRted the hexameters of the ancients, . 
double close of the Italians, and the Alexandrine of the French ; and 
the elision of vowels, however graceful it may seem to other 
may be very unsuitable to the genius of the English tongue.“ 

| | | RAMBLER, NO. 88. vor. 1. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1711-18. 


g i 2 , F 
Nomina honesta * vit iis. ; 
TACIT. ANN, |, XIV, c. 21. 


« Specious names — to cover vices. 


ON DELICACY. 


1 


York, January 18, 171 1-12. 
MR. SPECTATOR, Fn 

« I] PRETEND not to inform a gentleman of 80 just a 
taste, whenever he pleases to use it ; but it may not be 
amiss to inform your readers, that there is a false deli- 
cacy, as well as a true one. True delicacy, as I take it, 
consists in exactness of judgment and dignity of senti- 
ment, or, if you will, purity of affection, as this is op- 
posed to corruption and grossness. There are pedants 
in breeding, as well as in learning. The eye that can- 
not bear the light is not delicate, but sore. A good con- 
stitution appears in the soundness and vigour of the 
parts, not in the squeamishness of the stomach; and a 
false delicacy i is affectation, not politeness. What then 
can be the standard of delicacy but truth and virtue? 
Virtue, which, as the satirist long since observed, is real 
honour ; whereas the other distinctions among mankind 
are merely titular, Judging by that rule, in my opinion, 
and in that of many of your virtuous female readers, 
you are so far from deserving Mr. CourrLy's accusa- 
tion, that you seem too gentle, and to allow too many 
excuses for an enormous crime, which is the reproach 
of the age, and is, in all its branches and degrees, ex- 
pressly forbidden by that religion we pretend to pro- 
fess; and whose laws, in a nation that calls itself Chris- 
Bt tian, 
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tian, one would think should take place of those rules 
which men of corrupt minds, and those af weak under- 
standings, follow. I know not any thing more perni- 
cious to good manners, than the giving fair names to 
foul actions; for this confounds vice and virtue, and 
takes off that natural horror we have to evil. An inuo- 
cent creature who would start at the name of strumpet, 
may think it pretty to be called a mistress, especially if 
her seducer has taken care to inform her, that an union 
of hearts is the principal matter in the sight of Heaven, 
and that the business at church is a mere idle ceremony. 

Who kuows not that the difference between obscene and 
modest words, expressing the same action; consists only 
in the accessary idea, for there is nothing immodest in 
letteis and syllables. Fornication and adultery are mo- 
dest words; because they express an evil action as cri- 

mina, and so as to excite horror and aversion: whereas 
words repcesenting the pleasure rather than the sin, are, 

loi this reason, indecent and dishonest. M our papers would 
be chargeable with something worse than indelicacy, they 
would be immoral, did you treat the detestable sins of 
uncleanness in the same manner as you rally an imperti- 
nent selt-love, and an artful glance; as those laws would 

be very unjust that should chastise murder and petty 
| larceny with the same punishment. Even delicacy re- 
quires, that the pity shewn to distressed indigent wick- 
edness, first betrayed into, and then expelled the har- 

bours of the brothel, should be changed to detestation, 
when we cousider pampered vice in the babitations of 
the wealthy. The most free person of quality, in Mr. 

CounrLY's phrase, that is, to speak properly, a woman 

of figure, who has forgot her birth and breeding, dis- 

honoured her relations and herself, abandoned her virtue 
and reputation, together with the natural modesty of 
her sex, and risked her very soul, is 80 far from 
ing tobe treated with no worse character than that of a 
kind woman, which is doubtless Mr. CovnrLy' $ meun- 

ing, (if he has any) that one can scarce be too evere on 

4224 her, 
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her, in as much as she sins against greater restraints, is 
less exposed, and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty 
in poverty and distress. It is hoped therefore, Sir, that 
you will not lay aside your generous design of exposing 
that monstrous wickedness of the town, whereby a mul - 
titude of innocents are sacrificed in a more barbarous 
manner than those who were offered to MoLocu, The 
unchaste are provoked to see their vice exposed, and the 
chaste cannot rake into such filth without danger of de- 
filement; but a mere Spectator may look into the bottom, 
and come off without partaking in the guilt. The do- 
ing 80 will convince us you pursue public good, and 
not merely your own advantage; but if your zeal sJack- 
ens, how can one help thinking that My. CovunTLY's 
letter is but a feint to get off from a suhject, in which 
either your own, or the private and base ends of others 
to whom you are partial, or those of whom you are 

afraid, would not endure a reformation? Ff; 
I am, Sir, your humble servant and admirer, 80 
long as you'tread in the paths of truth, virtue, 

and honour. "wget 


— — — 
2 + 


Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 1711-12. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

Ir is my fortune to have a chamber-fellow, with. 
i whom, though I agree very well in many sentiments, 

yet there is one in which we are as contrary as light and 
darkness. We are both in love. His mistress is a love- 
ly fair, and mine a lovely brown. Now as the praise of 
our mistress's beauty employs much of our time, we 
have frequent quarrels in entering upon that subject, while 
each says all he can to defend his choice. For my own 
part, 1 have racked my fancy to the utmost ; and some- 
times with the greatest warmth of imagination, have 
told him that night was made before day, and many more 
fine things, though without any effect: nay, last night 


I could not forbear saying, with more heat than judg- 
; ment, 
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ment, that the devil ought to be painted white. Now 
my desire is, Sir, that you would be pleased to give us, 
in black and white, your opinion in the matter of dispute 


between us; which will either furnich me with fresh 


and prevailing arguments to maintain my own taste, or 
make me with less repining allow that of my chamber- 
fellow. I know very well that I have Jacx CleveLanD 
and Boxd's Horace on my side; but then he has such a 


band of rhymers and romance-writers, with which he 


opposes me, and is 80 continually chiming to the tune of 
golden tresses, yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory, silver, 
swans, snow, daisies, doves, and the lord knows what; 
which he is always sounding with so much vehemenice 


in my ears, that he often puts me into a brown study 


how to answer him; and I find that I am in a fair way 
to be quite confounded, without your timely assistance 
afforded to 
Sin, | 
Your humble servant 
Z. PHILOBRUNE. 


— 


o 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1712. 


n gar v wit, ws our apoly α 


MENANDER, 
« Dearest mother (native) country, how very great blessing 
you are to those who have understanding 
— = - 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY, | 


| ] LOOK upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
b choose of what religion I would be, and under what go- 
vernment I would live, I should most certainly give the 
preference to that form of religion and government 
which is established in my own country. In this point I 
think I am determined by reason and conviction; but if 
I $hall be told that I am acted by prejudice, I am sure it 
is an honest prejudice ; it is a prejudice that arises from 
the Love of my Country, and therefore such an one as 
I will always indulge. I have, in several papers, endea- 
voured to express my duty and esteem for the Church 
of England, and design this as an essay upon the civil 
part of our Constitution, having often entertained my- 
self with reflections on this cubyect, which I have not 
met with in other writers. | 
That form of government appears to me the most rea- 
sonable, which is most contormable to the equality that 
we find in human nature, provided it be consistent with 
publick peace and tranquility. his is what may pro- 
perly be called Liberty, which exempts one man from 
suhjection to another, so far as the order and economy 
of government will permit. 3 
3 | Liberty 


— —kö— ,,,, ,,,, ,. 
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Liberty ehould reach every individual of a people, as 
they all share one common nature; if it only gpreads 
among particular branches, there had better be none at 
all, since such a liberty only aggravates the misfortune 
of those who are deprived of it, by setting before them 
a disagreeable subject of comparison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the legislative 
power is lodged in several persons, especially if those 
persons are of different sanks and interests; for where 
they are of the same rank, and cousequently have an in- 
terest to manage peculiar to that rank, it differs but little 
from a despotical government in a single person. But 
the greatest security a people can have for their liberty 
is when the legislative power is in the hands of persons 
so happily distinguished, that by providing for the par- 
ticular interests of the several zanks, they are providing 
tor the whole body of the people; or, in other words, 
when there is no part of the people that has not a com- 
mon interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no better 
than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want 
a casting voice, and one of them must at length be-swal- 
lowed up by disputes and contentions that will necessari- 
ly arise between them. Four would have the same incon- 
venience as two, and a greater number would cause too 
much confusion. I could never read a passage in Po- 
LYB1us and another in Crcaro to this purpose, without 
a secret pleasure in applying it to the English Constitu- 
tion, which it suits much better than the Roman. Both 
these great authors give the pre-eminence to a mixt go- 
vernment, consisting of three branches, the Regal, the 
Noble, and the Popular.“ They had doubtless in their 
| thoughts the Constitution of the Roman Commonweaith, 


In 
3 
| —— 5 


* In this paper, we tee that Mr. ApD1508 was well acquain'-. | 
ed with government, and gave the preference t6 that form which 
every true patriot wishes to be long preserved iu this country. 


— 
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in which the Consul represented the King, the Senate the 
Nobles, and the Tribunes the People. This division of 
the three powers of the Roman constitution was by no 
means 50 distinct and natural, as it is in the English form 
of government. Among several ohjections that might be 
made to it, I tnink the chief are those that affect the con- 
sular power, which had only the ornaments without the 
force of the regal authority. Their number had not a cast- 
ing voice in it; for which reason, if one did not chance to 
be employed abroad, while the other sat at home, the pub- 
lic business was sometimes at a stand, while the consuls 
pulled two different ways in it. Besides, I do not find that 
the consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing of 
a law, or decree of the senate; so that indeed they were 
rather the chief body of the nobility, or the first minis- 
ters of state, than a distinct branch of the sovereignty, 
in which none can be looked upon as a part, who are 
pot a part of the legislature. Had the consuls been in- 
vested with the regal authority, to as great a degree as 
our monarchs, there would never have been any occa- 
sion for a Dictatorship, which had in it the power of all 
the three orders, and ended in the subversion of the 
whole constitution. 
Such an history as that of Sur roxivs, which gives us 
a succession of absolute princes, is, to me, an unanswer- 
able argument. against despotic power. Where the prince 
is a man of wisdom and virtue, it is, indeed, happy for 
his people that he is absolute; but since, in the common 
run of mankind, for one that is wise and good, you ſind 
ten of a contrary character, it is very dangerous for a 
nation to stand to its chance, or to have its | public hap- 
piness or misery depend on the virtue or vices of a 
single person. Look into the history I have mentioned, 
or into any series of absolute princes, how many ty- 
rants must you read through, before you come to an 
Emperor that is supportable. But this is not all; an 
honest private man often grows cruel and abandoned, 
when 
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when converted into an absolute prince. Give a man 
power of doing what he pleases with impunity, you ex- 
tinguish his fear, and, consequently, overturn in him 
one of the great pillars of morality. This too, we find 
confirmed by matter of fact. How many hopeful heirs 
apparent to grand empires, when in the possesion of 
them, have become such monsters of lust and * 
as are a reproach to human nature, 

Some tell us we ought to make our 3 on 
earth like that in Heaven, which, say they, is altogether 
monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his Creator 
in goodness and justice, I should be for following this 
great model; but where goodness and justice are not es- 
sential to the ruler, I would, by no means, put myself 
into his hands, to be disposed of according to his par- 
ticular will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connection between despotic 
government and barbarity, and how the making of one 
person more than man, makes the rest less. Above nine 
parts of the world in ten, are inthe lowest state of slavery, 
and, consequently, sunk in the most gross and brutal ig- 
norance. European slavery is, indeed, a state of liberty, 
if compared with that which prevails in the other three 
divisions of the world; and, therefore, it is no wonder 
that those who grovel under it, have many tracks of light - 
among them, of which the others are wholly destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, and 
where these abound, learning and all the liberal arts will 
immediately lift up their heads and flourish, As a man 
must have no slavish fears and apprehensions hanging 
upon his mind, who will indulge the flights of fancy-or 
speculation, and push his researches into all the abstruse 
corners of truth, so it is necessary for him to have abput 
him a competency of all the coveniencies of life.. 


big has 1 ** Ws 'S. C - 4s 
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„Thus JUVENAL; ins bis berech Balis: Nr \ 


« $i Vincrrt to puer e tolerabile dest 
Hoepitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hy dri, 
Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina.” 
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Tue first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross our 
thoughts until it be satisfied. If this is taken care of to 
our hands, we look out for pleasures and amugements; 
and among a great number of idle people, there will be 
matry whose pleasures will lie in reading and contem- 
plation. These are the two great sources of knowledge, 
and as men grow wise they naturally love to communi- 
cate their discoveries; and others, Seeing the happiness 
of such a learned life, and improving by their conversa- 
tion, emulate, imitate, and surpass one another, until a 
nation is filled with races of wise and understanding 
persons. Ease and plenty are therefore the great cherish- 
ers of knowledge: and as most of the despotic govern- 
ments of the world have neither of them, they are natu- 
rally over-run wit ignorance and barbarity. In Eu- 
rope indeed, notwithstanding several of its princes are 

absolute, there are men famous for knowledge and learn- 
ing; but the reason is, because the subjedts are many 
bf them rich and wealthy, the prince not thinking 
fit to exert himself in his full tyranny like the princes 
bf the eastern nations, lest his subjects should be in- 
vited to new-mould their constitution, having $0 ma- 
ny prospects of liberty within their view. But in all 
despotic governments, though a particular prince may 
favour arts and letters, there is a natural degeneracy of 
mankind, as you may observe from Auovsrus's reign, 
how the Romans lost themselves by degrees, until they 
fell to an equality with the most barbarous nations that 
surrounded them. Look upon Greece, under its free 
states, and you would think its inhabitants lived in dit- 
ferent climates, and under different heavens, from those 
at present; so different are the geniuses which are form- 
ed under Turkish Slavery, and Grecian Liberty. 
Besides poverty and want, there are other reagons that 
debase the minds of men who live under slavery, though 
I look on this as the principal. This natural tendency 
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of despotic power to ignorance and barbarity, though 
not insisted upon by others, is, I think, an unanswerable * 
argument against that form of government, as it she we 
how repugnant it is to the good of mankind, and the 
perfection of human nature, which ought to be the great 
ends of all civil institutions. 
I. 
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—Payor est utrique molestus. FH 
MOR, I EP. Vi. 206. 
& Both are troubled with fear.“ 


— — — . ü 


ON MALE JILTS; 
— 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


WIEN you spoke of theFilts and Coquettes, you then 
promised to be very impartial, and not to spare even 
your own sex; should any of their secret or open faults 
come under your cognisance; which has given me en- 
couragement to describe a certain species of mankind 
under the denomination of Male Jilts. They are gen- 
tlemen who do not design to marry, yet that they may 
appear to have some sense of gallantry, think they must 
pay their devoirs to one particular fair; in order to 
which they single out from amongst the herd of females 
her to whom they design to make their fruitless ad- 
dresses. This done, they first take every opportunity "BE 
of being in her company, and then never fail, upon a all 
occasions, to be particular to her, laying themselves at 
her feet, protesting the reality of their passion with a 
thousand oaths, soliciting a return, and saying as mauy 
ſine things as their stock of wit will allow; and if they are 
not deficient that way, generally speak so as to admit of 
a douhle interpretation; which the credulous fair is too 
apt to turn to her own advantage, since it frequently 
happens to be a raw, innocent, young creature, who thinks 
all the world as sincere as herself, and so her unwary 


heart — an WY" prey to those deceitful monsters, 
Who 


* 
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who no sooner perceive it, but immediately they grow. 
cool, and shun her whom they before seemed so much 
to admire, and proceed to act the same common-place 
villainy towards another. A. coxcomb, flushed with 
many of these infamous victories, shall say he is sorry 
for the poor fools, protest and vow he never thought 
of matrimony, and wonder talking civilly can be 80 
strangely misinterpreted. Now, Mr. Srreraron, you 
that are-a professed friend to Love, will, I hope, observe 
upon those who abuse that noble passion, and raise it 
in innocent minds by a deceitful affectation of it, after 
which they desert the enamoured.“ Pray bestow a 
little of your council on those fond believing females 
who already have, or are in danger of having broken 
earts; in which you will oblige a great part of this 
town, but in a particular manner, 
v S1n, enn If y ö 
Your (yet heart-whole) admirer, 
And devoted humble servant, 
1  MELAINIA.' 


MrrAlxra's complaint is occasioned by so general a 
folly, that it is wonderful one could so long overlook 
it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an impotence 
of mind, Which makes those who are guilty of it inca- 
pable of pursu ing what they themselves approve. Many 
a man wishes a woman his wife, whom he dare not 
| take for such. Though no one has power over his in- 
clinations or fortunes, he is a slave to common fame, 
For this reason I think MrLaina gives them too soft 
a name in that of Male Coquets. I know not why ir- 
resolution of mind should not be more contemptible 


than impotence of body ; and these frivolous admirers 
VOL. iv. | 3h 2 Ol would 


_ 
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* The frequent decisions in the Court of King's Bench, by 
which considerable damages have heen given for breach of pro- 
— of marriage, will probably lessen the number of Male 
hilts, 
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would be but tenderly used, in being only included in 


the same term with the insufficient another way. They 
whom my correspondent calls Male Coquets, should ; 
hereafter be called Friblers. A Fribler is one who pro- 
fesses rapture and admiration for the woman to whom 
he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as her consent. 
- His heart can flutter by the force of imagination, but 
cannot fix from the force of judgment. It is not un- 
common for the parents of young women of moderate 
fortune, to wink at the addresses of Friblers, and expose 
their children to the ambiguous behaviour which Me- 
LAINIA complains of, until by the fondness to one they 
are to lose, they become incapable of love towards others, 

and by consequence, in their future marriage, lead a 
joyless, or a miserable life. As therefore I shall in the 
speculations which regard Love, be as severe as I ought 
on Jilts and Libertine Women, so will I be as little 
merciful] to insignificant and mischievous Men. In or- 
der to this, all visitants who frequent families wherein 
there are young females, are forthwith required to de- 
clare themselves, or absent from places where their pre- 
sence banishes such as would pass their time more to the 
advantage of those whom they visit. It is a matter of 
too great moment to be dallied with: and I shall expect 
from all my young people a satisfactory account of ap» 
pearances. STRrEPHON has from the publication hereof 
seven days to explain the riddle he presented to End- 
MIA; and CHLonis an hour after this comes to her hand, 
to declare whether she will have PRIIorAG, whom 2 
woman of no less merit than herself, 3 


fortune, languishes to os her own. 
—— 
| 70 THE SPECTATOR. 
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© $1xcx so many Dealers turn Authors, 0 615 


quaint advertisements in praise of their wares, one * 
rom 


* 
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from an Author turned Dealet may be all wed for the 
advancement of trade to turn Author again, ' Iwill not 
however set up like some of them, for selling cheaper 
than the most able honest tradesman can; nor do T'send 
this to be better known for choice and cheapness of 


China and Japan wares, tea, fans, muslins, pictures, 


arrack, and other Indian goods, Placed as I am in 
Leadenhall-street, near the India Company, und the 
centre of that trade, thanks to my fair customers, my 
warehouse is graced as well as the benefit days of my 
plays and operas ; and: the foreign goods I sell, seem no 
less acceptable than the foreign books I translated, Ra- 
belais and Don Quixote. This the critics allow me, 
and while they like my wares they may dispraise my 
writings. But as it is not so well known yet, that I 
frequently cross the $eas of late, and speaking Dutch 
and Freuch, besides other languages, I have the conve- 
nieney of buying and importing rich brocades, Duteh 


Allases, with geld and silver, or without, and other 


foreign silks of the newest modes and best fabricks, fine 


Flanders lace, linens, and pictures, at the best hand; 8 
this my new way of trade I have fallen into, 1 cannot. 


better-publish than by an application to you. My wares 
are fit only for such as your readers; and I would beg 
of you to print this address in your paper, that those 
whose minds you adorn may take the ornaments for 
their persons and houses from me. This, Sir, if I may 
presume to beg it, will be the greater favour, as I have 
lately received rich silks and fine lace to a considerable 
value, which will be sold cheap for a quick return, and 
as I have also a large stock of other goods. Indian sitks 


were formerly a great branch of our trade; and since 


we, must not sell them, we must seek amends by dealing | 


in others, This I hope will plead for one who would 
lessen the number of teazers of the Muses, and who 
suiting his spirit to his circumstances, humbles the poet 
to exalt the citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly 
ever look into any books, but those of accounts. To 

2 b 2 ETSY ga 
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say the truth, I cannot I think, give you a better idea 
of my being a downright man af traffic, than by ac- 
knowledging I oftener read the advertisements, than 
the matter of even your paper. I am under a great 
temptation to take this opportunity of admonishing 
other writers to follow my example, and trouble the 
town no more; but, as it is my present buviness. to in- 
crease the number of buyers rather than sellers, I hasten 
to tell you that I am, | „ % fb nue 
Sin; * : WON 

Tour most humble, n! 
and most obedient servant, 
| PETER MOTTEUX.'* 


: 
4 


* This Writer died a violent death, and is said to have been 
his own executioner. In an advertisement dated Whitehall, 
March 24, 1717-18, he is stiled PETER AnTONY MoTTEU x 
late of Leadenhall-street, and the time of his death is precuely 
ascertained. Ii says, he was found dead on, Wednesday morpi 
the1 gth of Feb. last, in a house of ill-fame in Star-court, Butcher- 
row, near Temple-bar, and that there were several circum- 
stances to support a Suspicion of his having being murdered. The 

I, 


advertisement goes on to offer a conditional pardon, and @ reward 
of gol, for the discovery of the actual —— 3 n 
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UPON hips my — in a 050 L often draw 
the eyes of the Whole room upon me, when in the hot» 
test seasons of news, and at a time perhaps that the 
Dutch mail is just come in, they hear me ask the coffee 
man for his last week's Bill of Moriality. I find that I 
have been sometimes taken, on this — for a parish 
sexton, sometimes for an .undertaker, and sometimes 
for a doctor of physic. Iu this, however, I am guided 
by the, spirit of a philosapher, as I take occasion from 
hence to reflect upon the regular increase and dimi- 
nution of mankind, and consider the several various 


ways through which we pass from life to eternity. I 


am very well pleased with these weekly admonitions, 
that bring iuto my mind such thoughts as ought to be 


the daily entertainment of every reasonable creature; 


and can consider with pleasure to myself, by which of 
those deliverances, or, as we. commonly call the! dis- 


tempers, I may possibly make my esgape qut of this 
world of sorrows, into that conditian of existence, 


wherein I hope to be happier than it is possible we * 
at present to cohceive. 


But this is not all the use I make of the ve | 


tioned weekly paper, A Bill of Mortality is, in my opi- 
»dz nion, 
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nion, an unanswerable argument for a Providence. HoW 
can we, without supposing ourselves under the constant 
care of a Supreme Being, give any possible account for 
that nice proportion, which we ſind in every great city, 
between the deaths and births of its inhabitants, and 
between: the number of males and that of } females 
brought into the world? What else could adjust, in 80 
exact a manner, the fecruits of every nation to its losses, 
and divide these new supplies of people into such equal 
bodies of both texes ? Chance could never hold the 
balance with so steady a hand. Were we not counted 
out by an intelligent Supervisor, we should sometimes 
be overcharged with multitudes, and at others waste 
away into à desart: we should be 8ometitries's populus 
virorum, as FLonus elegantiy expresses it, a generation 
of mates, and at others a species of women. We may 
extend this convideration to every species of living crea- 
tures, and consider the whole animal world us an huge 
ariny made up of imumerable crops, if I may use that 
term, whose quotas has been kept entire near five thou- 
sand years, in 80 wonderful a manner, that there is not 
probably a eingle species lost during this long eract of 
time. Could we have general Bills of | Mortality of 
every kind of animals, or particular ones of every spe- 
cies in each continent and island, I could almost ay in 
every wood, marsh, or mountain, what astonishing in- 
stances would they be of that Providence n 3 
over all its works? | 
1 have heard of a great aun in ths Romi a, 
who, upon reading those words in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, And all the days that Abau lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, and he died; and all the days 
bf Serin were nine hundred and twelve years; and he 
died; and all the days of Mzrnusztan were nine hun- 
dred and vixty-nine years, and he died; immediately 
shut himself up in a convent, and retired from the 
world, as not thinking any thing in this life worth pure 
suing, which had not regard to another, - _ 
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Ihe truth of it is, there is nothing in history which 
is so improving to the reader as those accounts which 
we meet with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of 
their behaviour in that dreadful season. I may also add, 
that there are no parts in history which affe& and please 
the reader in so sensible a manner. The reason I take 
to be this, because there is no other single circumstance 


in the story of any person, which can possibly be the 


case of every one who reads it. A battle or u triumph, 
are conjunctures in which not one man in 2 million is 
likely to be engaged; but when we tee a person at the 
point of death, we. cannot forbear being attentive to 
every thing he says or does, because we are sure that 
some time or other we ghall ourselves be in the same 
melancholy circumstances. The general, the statesman, 
or the philosopher, are perhaps characters which we may 
never act in, but the dying man ee SP 
later, we shall certainly resemble. 

It. is perhaps for the same kind of reason, that few 
books written in English, have been so much perused 
as Dr. SuzzLock's Disrourse upon Death; though at 
the same time I must own, that he who has not perused 
this excellent piece, has not perhaps read one of the 
strongest persuasives to a religipus life that ever was 
written in any language. | 

The consideration with which I hall close this Essay 
upon Death, is one of the most ancient and most beaten 
morals that has been recommended to mankind. But its 
being so very common, and so universally received, 


though it takes away from it the grace of novelty, adds 


very much to the weight of it, as it shews that it falls in 
with the general sense of mankind. In short, I would 
have every one consider, that he is in thjs life nothing 
more than a passenger, and that he is not to set ap his 
rest here, but to keep an attentive eye upon that state 
of being to which he approaches every moment, and 


which will be for ever fixed and permanent. This single. 


consideration would be sufficient to extinguish the bitter- 


Bb4 - ness 
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ness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, nme. of 


ambition. WEE 

I am very much pleased with the passage of Awzt- 
PHANES, a very ancient poet, who lived near an hun- 
dred years before SocraTEs, which represents the life 
of man under this view, as I have here translated it, 
word for word. Be not grieved,” says he, above 
measure, for thy deceased friends. They are not dead, 
but have only finished that journey which it is necessary 
for every one of us to take. We ourselves must go 
to that great place of reception in which-they are all of 
them assembled, and in this general rendezvous of man- 
kind, live together in another state of being.“ 

I think I have in a former paper taken notice of those 

beautiful metaphors in Scripture, where life is termed 
_ a pilgrimage, and those who pass through it, ate called 
Strangers, and sojourners upon earth. I shall conclude 
this, with a story, which I have somewhere read in the 
travels of Sir Jonx Cyarpixn. That gentleman, after 
having told us that the inns which receive the caravans 
in Persia, and the Eastern countries, are called by the 
name of Caravansaries, gives us a relation to on fol- 
lowing purpose. 

A Dervise travelling through Tartary, being antral 
at the town of Balk, went into the King's palace by 
mistake, as thinking it to be a public inn, or a Caravan- 
sary. Having looked about him for some time, he en- 
tered into along gallery, where he laid down his wallet, 
and spread his carpet, in order to repose himself upon 
it, after the manner of the Eastern nations. He had 
not been long in this posture, before he was discovered 
by some of the guards, who asked him what was his 
business in that place? The Dervise told them be in- 
tended to take up his night's lodging in that Caravan- 
sary. The guards let him know, in a very angry man- 
ner, that the house he was in was not a Caravan- 
sary, but the King's palace, It happened that the 

King himself passed through the gallery during this 
| de- 
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debate, and smiling at the mistake of the Dervise, asked 
him how he could possibly be 80 dull as not to distin- 
guish a Palace from a Caravansary? Sir, says the 
Dervise,” give me leave to ask your Majesty a question 
or two, © Who were the persons that lodged in this 
house when it was first built?“ The King replied, his 
ancestors. „And who, says the Dervise, was the last 
person that lodged here? The King replied, his 
father. “And who is it, says the Dervise,” that ſodges 
here at present? The King told him, that it was he 
himself.“ And who, says the Dervise, will be here after 
you?“ The King answered, the young Prince his son. 
« Ah Sir, said the Dervise, a house that changes its 
inhabitants so often, and receives such a perpetual suc- 


cession of guests, is not a Palace but a Caravansary.” 
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ROSCOMMON, 


—— 


PRAISE or 11 TRAGEDY OF THE DISTREST MOTHER. 
Laid * | 


THE players, who know I am very much their friend, 
take all opportunities to express a gratitude to me for 
being so. They could not have a better occasion of 
obliging me, than one which they lately took hold of. 
They desired my friend, W1.L Hoxerconn, to bring me 
to the reading of a new tragedy ; it is called The Dis- 
trest Mother. * I must confess, though some days are 
passed since I enjoyed that entertainment, the passions 
of the several characters dwell strongly upon my _ 
nation; and I congratulate the age, that tuey are at 
last to see truth and human life represented in the inci- 
dents which concern heroes and heroines. The stile of 
the play is such as becomes those of the first education, 
and the sentiments, worthy those of the highest figure. t_ 
| þ It 


®* The tragedy called The Distrest Mother, was written by Au- 
BROSE PHILLIPS. He deviates from the truth of history, is 
making Hermione kill hereelf on the body of PyraAauus 
who was slain by her instigation. She gurvived him, * 
terwards the wife of Ox EST EG. 


+ We have before observed, that STzz LE and Abbo lson 
were partial to PH1LL1yS., This is a friendly culogium, not an 
accurate criticism. 
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It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to observe real 
tears drop from the eyes of those who had long made it 
their proſession to dissemble affiiction; and the player, 
who read, frequently threw down the book, until he 
had given vent to the humanity which rose in him at 
some irresistibhle touches of the imagined gorrow. We 
have seldom had any female distress on the stage, which 
did not, upon cool examination, appear to flow from 
the weakness, rather than the misfortune of the person 
represented: but in this tragedy you are not entertained 
with the ungoverned passions of such as are enamoured 
of each other, merely as they are men and women, but 
their regards are founded upoa high conceptions of each 
other's virtue and merit; and the character which gives 
name to the play, is one who has behaved herself with 
heroic virtue in the most important circumstances of a 
female life, those of à wife, a widow, and a mother. 
If there be those whose minds have. been. too attentive 
upon the affairs of life, to have any notion of the pas- 
sion of love in such extremes as are known oaly to 
particular tempers, yet in the above mentioned conside- 
rations, the sorrow of the heroine will move even the 


generality of mankind. Domestic virtues concern all 


the world, and there js no one living who is not inte- 
rested that ANDROMACAE Should be an imitable charac- 
ter. The generous affection to the memory of her de- 
ceased husband, that tender care for her, son, which is 
ever heightened with the consideration of his father, and 
these regards preserved in gpite of being tempted with 
the possession of the highest greatness, are what cannot 
but be venerable even to such an audience ar at present 
frequents the English theatre. My friend, WWI Ho- 


NEYOOMB, Commended several tender things that; were 


said, and told me they were very genteel; but wh. 
me, that he, feared. the piece was not busy enough for: 


the present taste. To supply this, he recommended to 
he players to be very careful ene nn 2 
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all things, that every part should be perfectly new 
dressed. I was very glad to find that they did not negle& 
my friend's admonition, because there are a great many 
in this class of csiticism who may be gained by it; but 
indeed the truth is, that as to the work itself, it is every 
where Nature. The persons are of the highest quality 
in life, even that of princes; but their quality is not 
represented by the poet, with directions that guards and 
waiters should follow them in every scene, but their 
grandeur appears in greatness of sentiment, flowing 
from minds worthy their condition. To make a charac- 
ter truly great, this author understands that it should 
have its foundation in superior thoughts, and maxims of 
conduct. It is very certain, that many an honest woman 
would make no difficulty, though she had deen the wife 
of Heron, for the sake of a kingdom, to marry the 
enemy of her husband's family and country; and indeed 
who can deny but she might be still an honest woman, 
but no heroine? That may be defensible, nay laudable in 
one character, which would be in the highest degree 
exceptionable in another. When Caro Uticensis killed 
himself, Cortrius, a Roman of ordinary quality and 
character, did the same thing; upon which one said, 
smiling, CorT1us might have lived, though Czsan 
has seized the Roman liberty.“ Corrius's opndition 
might have been the same, let things at the upper 
end of the world pass as they would. What is fur- 

ther very extraordinary in this work; ie, that the 
persons are all of them laudable, and their misfortunes 
arise rather from unguarded virtue, than propensity to 
vice. The town has an opportunity of doing itself 
Justice in supporting the representations of passion, 
sorrow, indignation, even despair itself, within the rules 
of decency, honour, and good - breeding; and vince there 
is no one can flatter himself, his life will be always for- 
tunate, they may here see sorrow, as they would wish to 


1 it whenever it arrives. STO 57% 


MR, | 
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MR, SPECTATOR, © | - 

IA appointed to on pint e 
called The Distrest Motber. It is the celebrated grief 
of Onrsrxs which I am to personate; but I schall not 
act it as I ought, for I shall feel it too intimately to be 
able to utter it. I was last night repeating a paragraph 
to myself, which I took to be an expression of rage, 
and in the middle of the sentence there was a stroke of 
self-· pity which quite unmanned me. Be pleased, Sir, to 
print this letter, that when I am oppressed in this man- 
ner at such an interval, a certain part of the audience 
may not think I am out; and I hope, with this allow- 
ance, to do it to satisfaction. 
| I am, 


Sin, 
Your most humble servant, 


GEORGE POWELL? © 


MR, SPECTATOR, | 
„As I was walking the other day in the Park, Lr EY 
a gentleman with a very short face; I desire to know 
whether it was You. Pray inform me as soon as you 
can, lest I become the most heroic HzcaT1sA's rival, 
Your humble servant to command, 
| Wenn , 


* 


DEAR MADAM, 
Ir is not Me“ you are in love with, for I was very 


ill and kept wy chamber all that day. | 
Your most humble servant, | 
THE SPECTATOR. . 


ADVER= 
, $4 


—_———}% AM ww 
\4 


In this short letter we see an instance of that inaccuracy of 
expression, into which KU. through hurry or carelessness, 


often fell. 
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A large quantity of excellent ta has 
from Barbadoes by the last fleet, is to be sald by Mr. 
Cyantes Writs, Goldsmith in Holborn, 1 
Chancery-Lane end. 

. B. This /iqueur was then commonly known under 
wg name of Barbadoes Water. | 
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18 ; EP—IRY — 
bi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 


Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudir, we 
Aut humana parum, cavit natura — ö 
non. ARS POET. vi 381. 


A 


© But in u poem elegantly writ, | 9 | 
will not quarrel with a slight mistake, 
Such as our nature's ſrailty may excuse.“ | 
| ROSCOM MON, 
— — == 


CRITICISM ON MILTON.—OBSERVATIONS ON CRITICISM, 


| : „„ 0 * 
I HAVE considered Mir rox's Paradise Lost under 
those four great heads of the Fable, the Characters, the 
Sentiments, and the Language; and have shewn that 
he excels in general, under each of these heads. I hope 
that I have made several discoveries which may ap- 
pear new, even to those who are versed in critical 
. learning, Were I, indeed, to choose my readers, by 
whose judgment I would stand or fall, they should not 
be such as are acquainted only with the French and 
Italian critics, but also with the ancient and modern 
who bave written in either of the learned languages. 
Above all, I would have them well verted in the Greek 
and Latin poets, without which a man very often fun- 
. plans. condiigy "$5 a 
does not comprehend his meaning. * 

It is ne eee eee ee ee 
lations ; one who brings with him any implicit notions 
and observations, which he has made in his reading of 
the poets, will find his own reflections methodized and 

3 | explained, 
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the poets, will find his own refle&ions methodized and 
explained, and, perhaps, several little hints that had 
passed in his mind, perfected and improved in the works 
of a good critic ; whereas one who has not these pre- 
vious lights is very often an utter stranger to what he 
reads, and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 
Nor is it sufficient, that a man, who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have perused the authors 
above mentioned, unless he has also a clear and logical 
head. Without this talent he is perpetually. puzzled 
and perplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes' the 
sense of those he would confute, or if he chances to 
think right, does not know how to convey his thoughts 
to another with clearness and perspicuity. + AnisrorTLE, 
who was the best critic, was also one of the best logi- 
cians that ever appeared in the world. 
Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding, would 
be thought a very odd book for a man to make him- 
self master of, who would get a reputation by critical 
writings ; though at the same time it is very certain 
that an author, who has not learned the art of distin- 
guishing between words and things, and of ranging his 
thoughts and setting them inproper lights, whatever no- 
tions he may have, will lose himself in confusion and 
obscurity. I might further observe, that there is not a 
Greek or Latin critic, who has not shewn; even in the 
stile of his criticisms, that he was master of all 1 ale. | 
gance and delicacy of his native tongue. 
I )he truth of it is, there is nothing more abeurd, than for 
a man to set up for a critic, without a good insight into 
all the parts of learning; whereas many of those, who 
have endeavoured to signalize themselves by works of 
this nature, among our English writers, are not only de- 
fective in the above-mentioned particulars, but plainly” 
discover, by the phrases which they make use of, and 
by their confused way of thinking, that they are not 
| acquainted with the most common and ordinary systems 


of arts and sciences. A few general rules extracted out 
2 | a of 
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of the French authors, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy wang for 0 
a most judicious and formidable critic. © 

One great mark by which you may Aver verttle 
who has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he sel- 
dom ventures to praise any passage in an author which 
has not been before received and applauded by the pub- 
lic, and that his criticigm turns wholly upon little faults 
and errors. This part of a critic is 80 very easy to ' 
succeed in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon (| 
the publishing of a new poem, has wit and ill-nature 
enough to turn "several passages of it into ridicule, and 
very often in the right place. This Mr. Du vor has 
very agreeably remarked tn those' two celebrated lines : 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 1195 23 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below.” 


A true critic ought to dwell * upon excellencies 
than imperfections, to discover the concealed beauties of 
a writer, and communicate to the world such things as 
are worth their observation. The moet exquisite words, 
and finest strokes of an author, are those which very 
often appear the most doubtful and exceptionable to a 
man who wants a relish for polite learning ; and they 
are these which a sour undistinguishing critic generally 
attacks with the greatest violence. TuLLY observes, 
that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what he 
calls verbum ardens, or as it may be rendered into 
English, « a glowing bold expression, and to turn it 
into ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticism. A little 
wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty, and of ag- 
gravating a fault; and though such a treatment of an 
author naturally produces indignation in the mind of an 
understanding reader, it has, however, its effe& among 
the generality of those whose hands it falls into, i! 
rabble of mankind being very apt to think'that every 
thing which is laughed at, with "OP mixture of wit, 14 
ridiculous in itself. 
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Such a mirth as this is always unseagonadle in a critic, 
as it rather prejudices the reader than conyinces him, 
and is capable of making a beauty; as well as a blemish, 
the subject of derision- A man who cannot write 
with wit on a proper suhject, is dull and stupid; but 
one who she ws it in an improper place, is as ĩimpertinent 
. and absurd. Besides, a man who has the giſt of ridi- 
eule is apt to find fault with any thing that gives him 
an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent, and very 
often censures a passage, not because there is an fault 
in it, but because he enn be merry upon it. Such kinds 
of pleasantry are very unfair and disingenuous in works 
of criticism, in which the greatest masters, both ancient 
and modern, have always appeared with à serious and 
instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to shew the defects 
in MiLTon's Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise 
these few particulars, to the end that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful- work, 
and that I shall just point at the imperfections without 
endeavouring to inflame them with ridicule. I must 
also observe, with Loxoixus, that the productions of a 
great genius, with many lapses and inadvertencies, are 
infinitely preferable to the works of an inferior kind of 
author, which are scrupulously exact and I 
to all the rules of correct writing. 

I shall conclude my paper“ with a Preis out or 
BoccaLix1, which sufficiently shews us the opinion that 
judicious author entertained of the sort of critics lhave 
been here mentioning. A famous critic, says he, hav- 
ing gathered together all the faults of an eminent poet, 
made a present of them to Arol lo, Who received them 

; | very 


. 
„ 


— _—_— 


In this paper of the observations are just, bat tome are 
vague and dezultory. This essay does not, on the whole, amount 
to a complete description of the any of a crive, The 
reader will find a clear, concise, and mast-rly account o the ob- 

jets and constutuents of criticism in Dr, 'G RARD's Es5ay ON 
Tate, Part III. Sec. g. ö 
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very graciously, and resolved to make the author a 
suitable return for the trouble he had been at iu collect - 
ing them. In order to this, he set before him a sack of 
wheat, as it had been just threshed out of the sbeaf. He 
then bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, 
and lay it aside by itself. The critic applied himself to 
the task with great industry and pleasure, and aſter hav- 
ing made the due sepati#ion, was deen A 
with the chaff for his palus. 
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| MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 1711-12. | 
Illam, quicquid agit, quoqud ventigia flectit. 
e furtim, zubsequiturque decor. 145 
4 TIBULL» 4. ZLEG, i 8. N 


4 « Whativer els dens; whwvorer her ehm üg bann, 
© Grace on each action silently attends.” 


—— — — 


ON DECENCY AND PROPRIETY, 


AS no one can be said to enjoy health, who is only not 
sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome and in- 
vigorating principle, which will not suffer him to re- 
main idle, but still spurs him on to action; so in the 
practice of every virtue, there is some additional grace | 
required, to give a claim of excelling in this, or that par- 
ticular ation. A diamond may want polishing, though 
the value may be intrinsically the same; and the same 
good may be done with different degrees of lustre. No 
man should be contented with himself that he barely 
does well, but he should perform every thing in the best 
and most becoming manner that he is able. _ 
TuLLy tells us he wrote his Book of Offices, because 
there was no time of life in which some correspondent 
duty might not be practised; nor is there a duty with- 
out a certain decency accompanying it, by which every 
virtue it is joined to will seem to be doubled. Another 
may do the same thing, and yet the action want that air 
and beauty which distinguish it from others; like that 
inimitable sunshine T1T1AN is-said to have diffused over 
his landskips; which denotes them his, and has been al- 


ways unequalled by any other person. 
| | There 
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There is no one action in which this quality I am 
speaking of will be more 'sensibly perceived, than in 
granting à request, or doing an office of kindness.“ 
Munmnus, by his way of consenting to a benefaction, 
shall make it lose its name; while Canus doubles the 
kindness and the obligation. From the first, the de- 
sired request drops indeed at last, but from 30 doubt- 
ful a brow, that the obliged has almost as much reason to 
resent the manner of bestowing it, as to be thankful for 
the fuvour itself. Canvs invites with a pleasing air, to 
give him an opportunity of doing an act of humanity, 
meets the petition half way, and consents to a request 
with a countenance which proclaims the satisfaction of 
his mind in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then that is to be observed in liderality, 
seems to consist in its being performed with such chear- 
fulness, as may express the God-like pleasure to be met 
with, in obliging one's fellow creatures; that may shew 
good-nature and benevolence overflowed, and do not, 
as in some men, run upon the tilt, and taste of the sedi- 
ments of a grutching, uncommunicative disposition. 
Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum is 
to be preserved inthe bestowing our good offices, I will 
illustrate it a little, by an example drawn from private 
life, which carries with it such-a profusion of liberality, 
that it can be exceeded by nothing but the humanity 
and good nature which accompanies it. It is a letter 
of Plixv, which I shall here translate, because the 
action will best appear in e en e 
om arts any foreign or ambitious W -4 


— , 
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PLINY TO QUINTILIAN. _ - 


- £ Twoven I am fully acquainted with the 0 
—ä— moderation of your mind, and the gonfor- 


1 4 C My mio . 
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„ \ [1 LL Ss” | * 
ae though possemed of generosity, 
having a great share of vanity, cen er benefits, 1 4 or — 
3s to excite no gratitude. Ty objefs 3 ne fits they 
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mity the education you have given your daughter bears to 
your own character; yet since ahe js guddenly to be 
married to a person of distinction, whove figure in the 
world makes it necessary for her to be at à more than 
ordinary ex pence in clothes and equi page suitable to her 
husband's quality; by which, though her intriusis worth 
be not augmented, yet will it teneive both ornament 
and lustre; knowing your estate to be as moderate as the 
riches of your mind are abundant, I must challenge to 
myself some part af the burthen; and as à parent of 
your child, I present her with twelve hundred and 
fifty crowns towards these expences ; which um had 
been much larger, had I not feared the swallness of it 
would be the ee nnn _ to er it. 
e Y | Geil lud: rot; 531 
rn 4403 083-23 

T n mak a benefaction be done with a good | 
grace, and: shine in the strongest point of lights it 
should not only answer all the hopes and exigencies of 
the receiver, but even out-run his wishes. It is this 
happy manner of behaviour which adds new.charms.to 
it, and softens those gifts of art and nature, which 
otherwise would be rather distasteſul than agreeable; 
Without it valour would degenerate into brutality, 
learning into pedantry, and the genteelest 'demeanour 
into affectation. Even religion itself, unless decency be 
the handmaid which waits upon her, is apt to make 
people appear guilty of sourness and ill humour; but 
this shews virtue in her first original form, adds a 
comeliness to religion, and gives its professor the justest 
title to “ The Beauty of Holiness. A man fully in- 
structed in this art, may assume a thousand shapes, and 
please in all; he may da a thousand actions shall be- 
come none other but himself; not that the things them- 
solves are different, but the manner of doing them. 

If you examine each feature by itself, AclAuxA and 
CALLICLEA are equally handsome, but take them in the 
whole, and you cannot suffer the comparison; the 1 

1 


1 
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is full -of numberless eee graces, the deln _ 
many nameless fault. 

The comeliness of person, and the dune 01 betin- 
viour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced by any 
one, It is the want of this that often makes the re- 
bukes and advice of old rigid persons of no effect, and 
leave a displeasure in the minds of those they are di- 
rected to: but youth and beauty, if accompanied with 
a graceful and becoming severity, is of mighty force to 
raise, even in the most profligate, a sense of shame. In 
Mikron, the Devil is never described ashamed but once, 
and that at the rebuke of a beauteous angel, 


* So spake the cherub, agd his grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful Beauty, added grace 

Invincible. Abash'd the Devil stood, 

And felt how awful Goodness is, and saw 
- Virtue in her own shape how lovely! saw and pin'd 

His loss.“ 
The care of doing nothing unbecoming has accom- 
panied the greatest minds to their last moments, They 
avoided even an indecent posture in the very article of 
death. Thus Cs gathered his rohe about him, that 
he might not fall in a manner unbecoming of himself; 
and the greatest concern that appeared in the behaviour 
of LuckeT1a, when she stabbed herself was, that her 
body should lie in an attitude worthy the mind which 
had inhabited it. 
Ne non procumbat honestè, 
Extrema hc etiam cura cadentis erat. 


OVID. FAST, Li. $33-. 


** *Twas her last thought, how decently tofall,” 
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© I AM a young woman without a fortune ; but of : a 
very high mind: that is, good Sir, I am to the last de- 
gree proud and vain, I am ever railing at the rich, for 

Cc 4 doing 
\ \ 


— 
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doing things which, upon search into my heart, I find 
I am only angry at because I cannot do the same my- 
self. I wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in cali- 
coes when the finest are in silks. It is a dreadful thing 
to be poor and proud; therefore, if you yon lecture 
on that en for the satis factiou of 
Your uneasy humble N 
Z. | | JEZEBEL. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY $, 1711-12: 90 
| , | 9 - ? " 
nau yay ivfpoun ovppaxi Thy. a 
| i " FRAG, VET, FORT. 
« Fortune fights on the side of the prudent.” 
r ——— Ee ——l 


CONNECTION BETWEEN PRUDENCE AND FORTUNE. 


THE famous Gractax, in his little book wherein be 
lays down maxims for .a man's advancing himself at 
Court, advises his reader to associate himself with the 
fortunate, and to shun the company of the unfortunate; 
which, notwithstanding the baseness of the precept to 
an honest mind, may have something useful in it for 
those who push their interest in the world. It is cer» 
tain, a great part of what we call good or ill fortune, 
rises out of right or wrong measures and schemes of 
life. When 1 hear a man complain of his being un- 
fortunate in all his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him 
for a very weak man in his affairs. In conformity with 
this way of thinking, Cardinal Rien used to say, 
that unfortunate and imprudent were but two words for 
the same thing, As the Cardinal himself had a great 
share both of prudence and good fortune, his famous 
antagonist, the Count d'Or1vanes, was disgraced at the 
Court of Madrid, because it was alledged against him 
that he had never any success in his undertakings. This, 
52y8 an eminent author, was indirectly accusing him of 
imprudence. x a — Gin 
Cicero recommended Pour to the Romans, for 
their general, upon three accounts, as he was a man of 
2 courage 


* 
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courage, conduct, and good fortune. It was, perhaps, 
for the reason above-mentioned, namely, that a series 
of good fortune supposes a prudent management in the 
person whom it befalls, that not only ScyLLa, the Dicta- 
tor, but several of the Roman Emperors, as is still to be 


seen upon their medals, among their other titles, gave 


themselves that of Feliz or Fortunate. The Heathens, 
indeed, seem to have valued a man more for his good 
fortune than for any other quality, which I think is 
very natural for those who have not a Strong belief of 
another world. For how can I conceive a man cftowned 
with any distinguishing blessings, that has not some 

extraordinary fund of merit and perfection in him, 
which lies open to the Supreme Eye, though perhaps it 
is not discovered by my observation? What is the 
reason Howzn's and VInOII's heroes do not form a 
resolution, or strike a blow, without the conduct and 
direction of some deity? Doubtless because the poets 
esteemed it the greatest honour to be favoured by the 
Gods, and thought the best way of praising a man wis, 
to recount those favours which naturally implied an 
extraordinary merit in the eee on whom 7 de- 

scended. 

Those who believe a Aon state of n and 
puniahments act very absurdly, if they form their 
opinions of a man's merit, from his successes. But cer- 
tainly, if I thought the whole circle of our being was 
concluded between our births and deaths, I should think 
a man's good fortune the measure and standard of his 
real merit, sinee Providence would have no opportunity 
of rewarding his virtue and perfections, but in the pre- 
tent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under the 
pressure of misfortunes, has reason to cry out, as they 
say BnvTvs did, à little before his death: „O Virtue, I 
have worshipped thee as a subetantial good, but ] ne 
thou art an empty name. 

But to return to our first point. Though Pribbee 


does undoudtefy, in a great meagure; * our good 
5 0 
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or ill fortune; in the world, it is certain. there are many 
unforeseen accidents, and occurrences, which, very often 
pervert the finest schemes that can be, laid by human 
wisdom. The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. Nothing less than infinite wis- 
dom can have an absolute command over fortune ; the 
highest degree of it, which man can possess, is by no 
means equal to fortuitous events, and to such contin - 
gencies as may rise in the prosecution of our affairs. 
Nay, it very often happens, that Prudence, which has 
always in it a gieat mixture of caution, hinders a man 
from being so fortunate, as he might possibly have 
been without it. A person who only aims at what is 
likely to succeed, and follows closely the dictates of 
human Prudence, never meets with those great and un- 
foreseen successes which are often the effect of a san- 
guine temper, or a more happy rashness; and this, per- 
haps, may be the reason, that, according to the common 
observation, Fortune, like other females, delights rather 
in favouring the young than the old. a 

Upon the whole, since man is $0 short-sighted a crea- 
ture, and the accidents which may happen to him 30 
various, I cannot but be of Dr. TI Torson's opinion 
in another case, that were there any doubt of Provi- 
dence, yet it certainly would be very desirable there 
should be such a being of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
on whose direction we _—_— rely in the: FRE * 
human life. - | 

It is a 8 1 to e « our successes to 
our own management, and not to esteem ourselves upon 
any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of Heaven, than 
the acquisition of our own Prudence. I am very well 
pleased with a medal which was struck by Queen Ex“ 
2A BR TU, a little after the defeat of the invincible Armada, 
to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary 
It is well known how the King of Spain, and 
who were the enemies of that great Princess, to 
derogate from her glory, ascribed thie ruin of their fleet 
"rather 
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rather to the'violente of storms and tempests, than to 
the bravery of the English. Queen ELizaBzrn, instead 
of looking upon this as a diminution" of her honour, 
valued herself upon such a signal favour of Proyidence 
and accordingly you see, in the reverse of the medal 
above-mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten. by 2 
tempest, and falling foul upon one another, with, that 
religious inscription, Afavit Deus, et dissipantur. “He 
blew with his wind, and they were scattered.”,- 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, Whose 
name I cannot at present recollect, “ and who had been 
' a particular favourite of fortune, that, upon recounting 
his victories among his friends, he added at the end of 
several great actions,“ And in this fortune had no share. 
After which it is observed in history, that he never 
prospered in any thing he undertook. k. 

As arrogance and a conceitedness of our own abilities 
are very shocking and offensive to men of sense and 
virtue, we may be sure they are highly displeasing to 
that Being who delights in an humble mind, and by 
several of his dispensations seems purposely to shew 
us, that our own schemes, or prudence, have.no share 
in our advancements. | SUSE A OLI 

Since on this subject I have already admitted several 
quotations, which have occurred to my memory upon 
writing this paper, I will conclude it with a little Persian 
Fable, A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea, 
and finding itself lost in such an immensity of fluid matter 


— OE." 


— 
* 


* He was very successful, but his success appears evidenthy to 
have been the result ol great talents, qualities, pt exertions. Ws 
rocured to the Athenians the superiority at sea, which they hd 
lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. After extending the 

commerce and territorial possessions of his country, and raisi 
Athens to almost her former splendour, he became the victim 
. that 1ngratitude and envy, for he operation of which democracies 
fford such opportunities. On an unjust accusation by CAA EG a 
person of no merit, a great favourite with the mob, he was 
— talents : 30 inimical to real merit 1s the government of 
m IT 
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broke out into the following reflection: Alas! What 
en inconsiderable creature am I in this prodigious ocean 
of waters! My existence is of no concern to the uni- 
verse; | am reduced t6 | kind of nothing, and am less 
than the least of the works of God.“ It so happened 
that an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood of this 
drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in the midst 
of this its humble soliloquy. The drop, says the Fable, 
lay a great while hardening in the shell, until, by de- 
grees, it was ripened into a pearl, which falling into the 
hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at 
present that famous pearl which is fixed on the top of 
the Persian diadem. W * 
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| Difficile est piorimüm virtutem revereri qui $emper gecundd for- b 
tuna sit USUS, \ 1 : 


TULL. AD. nur wars, 2 


4 Tt is difficult for a man who has been always prosperous to have | 
much veneration for virtue.“ | TSS 170% 
Sb rr — . 

> | | | 
ON THE EFFFCTS OF UNMIXT PROSPERITY, WITH AN 
© EXHORTATION TO CHARITY. 


EW 


INSOLENCk is the crime of all others which ev 


man is apt to rail at; and yet there is one respect in 
which almost all men living are guilty of it, and that 
is in the case of laying a greater value upon the gifts of 
fortune than we ought. It is here in England come 
into our very language, as a propriety of distinction, 
to say, when we would speak of persons to their ad- 

vantage, They are people of condition,” There is 

no doubt but the proper use of riches implies, that a 

man should exert all the good qualities imaginable; and 

if we mean by a man'of condition or quality, one who; 

according to the wealth he is master of, shews himself 
just, beneficent, and charitable, that term ought very 

deservedly to be had in the highest veneration ; but 

when wealth is used only as it is the support of pomp 

and luxury, to be rich is very far from being a recom- 

mendation to honour and respect. It is indeed the 

greatest insolence imaginable, in a creature who would 

feel the extremes of thirst and hunger, if he did not 


prevent his appetites- before they call upon him, to be 
so forgetful of the common necessities of human na- 


ture, 
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ture, as never to cast an eye upon the poor and heedy. 
The fellow who escaped from a ship which struck upon 
a rock in the west, and joined with the country - people 
to destroy his brother sailors, and make her a Wreck, 
was thought a most execrable creature; but does not 
every man who enjoys the possession of what he natu- 
rally wants, and is unmindful of -the unsupplied distress 
of other men, betray the same temper of mind? When 
a man looks about him, and, with regard to riches; and 
poverty, beholds some drawn in pomp and equipagey 
and they, and their very servants, with an air'of 
scorn and triumph, overlooking. the multitude that 
pass by them; and, in the same street, a creature 
of the same make, crying out in the name of all thut 
is good and sacred, to behold his misery, and gi ve him 
some supply against hunger and nakedness ; who would 
believe these two heings were of the same species? 
But so it is, that the consideration of fortune has taken 
up all our minds, and, as I have oſten complained}: po- 
verty and riches stand in our imaginations in the places 
of guilt and innocence. But in all seasons there will be 
some instances of persons who have souls too large to 
be taken with popular prejudices, and while the rest of 
mankind are contending for superiority in power and 
wealth, have their thoughts bent upon the necessities 
of those below them. The charity schools, which have 
been erected of late years, are the greatest instances of 
public spirit the age has produced. But indeed, when 
we consider how long this sort of beneficence has been 
on foot, it is rather from the good management of those 
institutions, than from the number or value of the bene · 
factions to them, that they make 80 great a figure. One 
would think it impossible, that in the space of fourteen 
years there should not have been five thousand pounds 
bestowed in gifts this way, nor sixteen hundred child- 
ren, including males and females, put out to methods 
of industry. It is not allowed me to speak of luxury 
and folly with the severe spirit they deserve; I Shall 


only 
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only, therefore, say, I shall very readily compound with - 
any lady in a hooped petticoat, if she gives the price of 
one half yard of the silk towards cloathing, feeding, 
and instructing an innocent helpless creature of her own 
sex, in one of these schools. The consciousness of such 
an action will give her features a nobler life on this illus- 
trious day,“ than all the jewels that can hang in her hair 
or can be clustered in her bosom. It would be uncourtly 
to speak in harsher words to the fair, but to men one 
may take a little more freedom. It is monstrous how 
a man can live with so little reflection, as to fancy he is 
not in a condition very unjust and disproportioned to 
the rest of mankind, while he enjoys wealth, and exerts 
no benevolence or bounty to others. As for this par- 
ticular occasion of those schools, there cannot any offer 
more worthy a generous mind, Would you do an hand- 
some thing without return, do it for an infant that is not 
sensible of the obligation. Would you do it for publie 
good, do it for one who will be an honest artificer. Would 
you do it for the sake of Heaven; give it to one who shall 
be instructed in the worship of Him, for whose sake y 

give it. It is, methinks, a most laudable institution this, if 
it were of no other expectation than that of producing a 
race of good and useful servants, who will have more 
than a liberal, a religions education. What would not 
a man do, in common prudence, to lay out in purchase 
of one about him, who would add to all his orders he 
gave, the weight of the commandments, to enforce an 
obedience to them? for one who would consider his 
master as his father, his friend, and benefaRor, upon 
easy terms, and in expectation of no other return, but 
moderate wages and gentle usage? It is the common 
vice of children to run too much among the servants; 
from such as are educated in these places they would 
see nothing but lowliness in the servant, which would 
Y War 


—— * 


* The birthday of Queen Ax x E, then forty-seven years of 
Ages | 
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not be disingenuous in the child. All the ill offices and 
defamatory whispers, which take their birth from do- 


mestics, would be prevented, if this charity could be 


made universal; and a good man might have a know- 
ledge of the whole life of the persons he designs to take 
into his house for his own service, or that of his family 
or children, long before they were admitted, This 
wonld create endearing dependencies : and the abligation 
would have a paternal air in the master, who, would be 
relieved from much care and anxiety by the gratitude 
and diligence of an humble friend, attending him as his 
servant. I fall into this discourse from a letter gent to 
me, to give me notice that fifty boys would be cloathed, 
and take their seats (at the charge of some generous 
benefactor) in St. Bride's church, on Sunday next, I 
wish I could promise to myself any thing which my 
correspondent seems to expect from a publication of it 
in this paper; for there can be nothing added to what 
so many excellent and learned men have said on this 
occasion. But that there may be something here which 

would move a generous mind, like that of him who 
wrote to me, I shall transcribe an handsome paragraph 
of Dr. Sxarz's sermon on these charities, which my 
correspondent inclosed with his letter. 

« The wise Providence has amply compensated the 
disadvantages of the poor and indigent, in wanting 
many of the conveniencies of this life, by.a more 
abundant provision for their happiness in the next. 
Had they been higher born, or more richly endowed, 
they would have wanted this manner of education, of 
which those only enjoy the benefit, who are Tow 
enough to submit to it; where they have such advan- 
tages without money, and without price, as the rich 
caunot purchase with it. The learning which is given, 
is generally more edifying to them, than that which is 
sold to others. Thus do they become more exalted 


in goodness, by being depressed in fortune, and their 


poverty is, in reality, their preferment.“ 
VOL, Iv. »d T. 
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Prodiga non sentit pereuntem fæmina censum: 
At velut exhaustà redivivus pullulet arci 

Nummus, et è pleno semper tollatur acervo, 
Non unquam reputat e sibi gaudia constent. 
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Ju v. SAT. vi. 367. : 


gut womankind, that never knows a mean, 

« Down to the dregs their sinking fortunes drain : 

« Hourly they give, and spend, and waste, and wear, 
« And think no pleasure can be bought too dear,” 
. | DRYDEN, | 
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ON PIN: MONEY AND FEMALE EXTRAVAGANCE, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


©] AM turned of my great climaReric, and e am natu- | 
rally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen years ago 
I was married, for my sins, to a young woman of a 
good family, and of an high spirit; but could not bring 
her to close with me, before I had entered into a treaty 
with her, longer than that of the grand alliance, Among 
other articles, it was therein stipulated, that she should 
have 4ool. a year for Pin Money, which I obliged my3elf 
to pay quarterly into the hands of one, who acted as her 
plenipotentiary in that affair. I have ever since religi- 
ously observed my part in this solemn agreement. Now 
Sir, so it is, that the lady has had several children since 
I married her; to which, if I should credit our malici- 
ous neighbours, her Pin Money has not a little contri- 
buted. The education of these my children, who, con- 
trary to my expectation, are born to me every year, 
straitens me so much, that I have begged their mother 


to free me from the obligation of the above -· mentioned 
Pin 
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Pin Money, that it may go towards making a provision 
for her family.“ This proposal makes her noble blood 
swell in her veins, insomuch, that finding me a little 
tardy in her last quarter's payment, she threatens me 
every day to arrest me; and proceeds so far as to tell me, 
that if I do not do her justice, I shall die in a jail.” To 
this she adds, when her passion will let her argue calmly, 
that she has several play debts on her hand, which must 
be discharged very suddenly, and that she cannot lose 
her money as becomes a woman of her fashion, if she 
makes me any abatement in this article. I hope, Sir, 


you will take an occasion from hence to give your opi- 


nion upon a subject which you have not yet touched, 
and inform us if there are any precedents for this usage, 


among our ancestors ; or whether you find any mentiou 


of Pin Money in Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other of the 
civilians. 
Lam ever the humblest of your admirers, | 
JOSIAH FRIBBLE, ESQ. 


As there is no man living who is a more professed 
advocate for the Fair Sex than myself, so there is none 
that would be more unwilling to invade any of their 
ancient rights and privileges; but as the doctrine of 
Pin Money is of a very late date, unknown to our great 
grand-mothers, and not yet received by many of our 
modern ladies, I think it is for the interest of * sexes 
to keep it from spreading. 

Mr. Faiszrg may not, perhaps, be much 1 
where he intimates, that the supplying a man's wife with. 
Pin Money, is furnishing her with arms against himself, 
and in a manner becoming accessary to his wu disho- 


nour. We may indeed, generally observe, that in pro- 
| pd 2 | por: 


| 


„ The late decision in the Court of King's Bench, respetling 


the extent to which a husband is obliged to pay his wife's debts, Þ 


will probably tend to lessen female extravagance, by making trades- 
men more cautious in giving married women credit. 
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portion as a woman is more or less beautiful, and her 
husband advanced in years, she stands in need of a greater 
or less number of pins, and upon a treaty of marriage, 
rises or falls in her demands accordingly. It must like- 
wise be owned, that high quality in a mistress does very 
much inflame this article in the marriage reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of both parties 
are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but think the 
insisting upon Pin Money is very extraordinary ; and 
yet we find several matches broken off upon this very 
head. What would a foreigner, or one who is a stranger 
to this practice, think of a Lover that forsakes his mis- 
tress, because he is not willing to keep her in pins? 
But what would he think of the mistress, should he be 
informed that she asks five or six hundred pounds a year 
for this use? Should a man unacquainted with our 
customs be told the sums which are allowed in Great- 
Britain, under the title of Pin Money, what a prodigi- 
ous consumption of pins would he think there was in 
this island? © A pin a day,” says our frugal proverb, 
« is a groat a year; so that according to this calcula- 
tion, my friend Fn1BpLe's wife must every year make 
use of eight millions six hundred and forty thousand 
new pins. | 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies alledge they 
comprehend, under this general term, several other con- 
veniencies of life; I could therefore wish, for the ho- 
nour of my country women, that they had rather called 
it Nedle Money, which might have implied something of 
good housewifery, and not have given the malicious 
world occasion to think, that dress and trifles have al- 
ways the uppermost place in a woman's thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge in defence of 
this practice, that it is but a necessary provision they 
make for themselves, in case their husband proves a 
churl, or a miser; so that they consider this allowance 
as a kind of alimony, which they may lay their claim to, 
without actually separating from their husbands, But 

with 
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with submission, I think a woman who will give up 


herself to a man in marriage, where there is the least 
room for sueh an apprehension, and trust her person to 
one whom she will not rely on for the common neces- 
saries of life, may very properly be accused (in the 
phrase of an homely proverb) of being “ penny wise, 
and pound foolish.“ 

It is observed of over cautious Generals, that they 
never engage in a battle without securing a retreat, in 
case the event should not answer their expectations; on 
the other hand, the greatest conquerors have burnt their 
ships, or broke down the bridges behind them, as being 
determined either to succeed or die in the engagement. 
In the same manner I should very much suspect a wo- 
man who takes such precautions for her retreat, and 
contrives methods how she may live happily, without 
the affection of one to whom she joins herself for life. 
Separate purses between man and wife are, in my opi- 
nion, as unnatural, as separate beds. A marriage can- 
not be happy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and- 
interests of both parties are not the same. There is no 
greater incitement to love in the mind of man, than the 
sense of a person's depending upon him for her ease and 
happiness; as a woman uses all her endeavours to please 
the person whom she looks upon as her honour, her 
comfort, and her support. 

For this reason I am not very much surprised at the 
behaviour of à rough country squire, who, being not a 
little shocked at the proceeding of a young widow that 
would not recede from her demands of Pin Money, was 
so enraged at her mercenary temper, that he told her in 
great wrath, © As much as she thought him her slave, he 
would shew all the world he did not care a pin for ber.” 
Upon which he flew out of the room, and * sa. 
her more. 

Socrares in PrAro's Alcibiades says, he was inform» 
ed by one who had travelled through Persia, that as he 
passed over a great tract of land, and inquired what the 

Dd; name 
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name of the place was, they told him it was the“ Queen's 
Girdle; to which he adds, that another wide field 
which lay by it, was called the“ Queen's Veil; and 
that in the same manner there was a large portion of 
ground set aside for every part of her Majesty's dress 
These lands might not be improperly called the Queen 
of Persia's Pin Money. | 
1 remember my friend Sir Rocer, who, I dare say, 
never read this passage in PIAro, told me some time 
since, that upon his courting the perverse widow (of 
whom I have given an account in former papers) he had 
disposed of an hundred acres in a diamond ring, which 
he would have presented her with, had she thought fit 
to accept it; and that upon her wedding day, she should 
have carried on her head fifty of the tallest oaks upon 
his estate. He further informed me, that he would 
have given her acoal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that 
he would have allowed her the profits of a windmill for 
her fans, and have presented her once in three years, 
with the shearing of his sheep, for her under-petticoats. 
To which the Knight always adds, that though he did 
not care for fine clothes himself, there should not have 
been a woman in the country better dressed than my 
Lady CoverLey. Sir Roces, perhaps, may in this, as 
well as in many other of his devices, appear something 
odd and singular; but if the humour of Pin Money 
prevails, I think it would be very proper for every gen- 
tleman of an estate to mark out $0 many acres of it un- 


der the title of The Pins, | 
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ABSENCE of lovers, death in love, No. 241. How to be made 
easy, ib. 

Acosta, his answer to Limborch, 1 the multiplicity of 
ceremonies in the Jewish religion, No. 213. 

Action, a threefold division of our actions, No. 21g. 

Admiration, one of the moat pleasing pazzions, An Short- 
lived, 256. 

Adversity, no evil in itself, No. 237, 

Age, a comfortable old- age the reward of a well wenn you, 
No. 260, | 

Agreeable man, who, No, 280. 

Ambition, most men subjeRt to it, No. 219, 256. ot use when 
rightly directed, 219. Never satisfied, 256, Abe end of i _ 
255+ The effect of it in the mind, we Subjefts us 
many troubles, 257. The true objeft of « laudable am 
bition, ih. 

Annihilation, by whom dexired, No, 210. The moet 1 of. 
wishes, ib. 

Apes, what women 80 called, and described, No. 244. 

Apollo's temple on the top of Leu, by whom frequented, and 
for what purpose, No. 238. i YT #7 
Appetitesthe incumbrances of old age, No, a6o, . Je ET 
0 d 4 Arizotle. 
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Aristotle, the inventor of sylogism, No. 239. His definition of an 
entire action of epic poetry, No. 267. His sense of the great- 
ness of the action in a poem; his method of examining an 
epic poem, 273. An observation of that eritic's, id. One 
of the best logicians in the world, 291. 

Argument, Argumentum Basilinum, what, No. 239. Socrates, 
his way of arguing, ib. In what manner managed by $tates 
and communities, ib. 

Argus, his qualifications and employments under' Juno No. 230. 

Aristznetus, his letters, some account of them, No. 238. 

Art of Criticism, the Speftator's account of that poem, No: 253. 

n F No. 290. 


B * 
Beau's head, the dissection of one, No. 275. 
Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, No. 232: 
Bills of mortality, the use of them, No. 289. 
Boccalini, his animadversions upon critics, No. 291. 
1 | 
C a 
Cesar (Julius) a frequent saying of his, No. 236. 
| Camillus, his deportment to his son, No. 263. 
Charity-Schools, great instances of a public spirit, No. 294. 
Children, the unnaturulnest in mothers of making them tuck a 
stranger's milk, No. 246. 
Club; the She Romp Club, No. 217. Fe n by 
that club, ib. | | 
Club-law, a convincing argument, No. 239. 
Constancy in sufferings, the excellency of it, No. 237. 
Coquette's heart dissected, No, 281. e 
Cordeliers, thei? story of St. Francis their founder, No. 24. 
Coverley (Sir Roger de) his return to town, and conversation with 
the SpeRtator in Gray's-Inn walks, No. 269 ; ; his intended 
generosity to his widow, No. 295. s 
Courtship, the pleasantest part of a man's life, No. 261. 
Cowards naturally impudent, No. 231 | 
Cries of London require some regulation, No. 251: 
Criminal love, some account of the state of it, No. 274. 
Critic, the qualities requisite to a good one, No. 291. 


Cunning, the accotriplishment of whom, No. TTY ON 
Curiosity 
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Curiosity, nr 
No. 237+ 5 


D 


Death; deaths of eminent persons, the moet | improving paunges 
in history, No. 289. 

25 nearly related to virtue, 8 

Decency of behaviour, generally COT No, 292. 

Delicacy ; the difference between a true and false delicacy, No. 486; 
the standard of it, ib. 

Dependants, objects of compassion, No. 282. 

Discontent, to what often owing, No. 214- 

Discretion, an under agent of Providence, No. 225. Distinguished 
from cunning, ib. 

Distinction, the desire of it implanted in our nature, and why, 
No. 224. 

Distrest Mother, a new tragedy, recommended by the spee. 
No. 290. 

Dorigny, Monsieur, his piece of the 2 — excellent in 
its kind, No. 226. 


E 55 | 

Education, the benefits of a good one, and necetsity of it, No. 215. 
The first thing to be taken care of in education, 224. 

Elizabeth (Queen) her medal on the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, No. 293. 

Envy ; the abhorrence of envy, a certain MM. $ rent macs 
No. 253. 

Epictetus, his allusion of human life, No. 119. 

Erasmus insulted by a parcel of Trans, No. 239. 

Estates generally purchased by the slower part of mankind, 
No. 222. 

St. Evremond, his endeavours to palliate the Roman zuperstitions, 
No. 213. 

Eyes; a dissertation on them, No. 250. The ling influence 
| of the Eye instanced in several particulars, | 44 


F oy | L "> 
Fable of a | rob of water, No. 294. a 
| Face, a good one a leerof recommendation, No, nn. 82 
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Fame; divided into three different species, No. 218. The dif. 
ficulty of obtaining and preserving it, 255. The inconve- 
niencies attending the desire of it, ib. 

Female literature in want of, regulation, No. 242. 

Female oratory, the excellency of it, No. 247. 

Fop, what sort of persons deserve that character, No. 280. 

Forchead, esteemed an organ of speech, No. 231. 

Fortune 1 unjustly complained of, No. 282. To be con- 
trouled by nothing but infinite wisdom, 29g. | 

Freeport (Sir Andrew) divides his time between his business and 
pleasure, No. 232. His opinion of beggars, ib. | 

Fribblers, who, No. 288. 


| | G 
Germanicus, his taste of true glory, No. 238. | 
Gifts of fortune, more valued than they ought to be, No. 294- 
Glory, how to be preserved, No. 218. 


Good. nature and chearfulness the two great ornaments of virtue, 


No. 243. 
Government, what form of it the most reasonable, No. 287. 


Gracefulness of aQtion, the excellency of it, No. 292. 
Greeks and Trojans, who so called, No. 239. 


H [ 

Heteroptic, who so to be called, No. 250. 
Homer's excellence in the multitude and variety of his enden 

No. 273. He degenerates sometimes into burlesque, No. 279. 
Honeycomb (Will) bis great insight into gallantry, No. 263. 
Honours in this world under no regulation, No. 219. 
Hoods; coloured, a new invention, No. 265. 
Hopes and fears necessary passions, No. 224- - 
Hypocrisy, the honour and j justice done by it to religion, No. 243. 
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Jane (Mrs.) a great Pickthank, No. 272. 
Idolatry, the offspring of mistaken devotion, No. 211. 
Immortality of the soul, the benefits arising from a contemplation 

of it, No. 210, © 
Impudence recommended by some as Ae No. . 
Inquisitive tempers exposed, No. 288. 
Irus; the great artifice of Irus, No. 264. 
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Knowledge, the main sources of it, No. 287. 


L 


Lapirius, his great generosity, No. 248. 

Latin of great use in a country auditory, No. 221. 

Laughter, a counterpoise to the spleen, No. 249. What sort of 
persons the most accomplished to raise it, ib. A poetical 
figure of laughter out ob Milton, 16. 

Lettcrs to the Spectator; from J. D. concerning the immortality 
of the soul, No. 210; from Melissa, who has a drone to her 
husband, £11 ; from Barnaby Briitle, whose wife is a filly, 16. 
from Josiah Henpeck, who is married to a grimalkin, ib. 
from Martha Tempest, complaining of her witty husband, ib. 
from Antony Freeman the henpecked, 2r2; from Tom 
Meggot, giving the Spectator an account of the success of 
Mr. Freeman's Lecture, 216; from Kitty Termagant, giving 
an account of the Romp's Club, 217; from —— complaining 
of his indelicate mistress, 16. from Susannah Frost, an old 
maid, 16. from A. B. a parson's wife, ih. from Henrietta to 
her ungracious lover, 220 ; to the Spectator from —— on 
false wit, 16. from T. D. concerning salutation, ib from 
— inquiring the reazon why men of parts arg not the 
best managers, 222 ; from Esculapius, about the lover's leap, 
227; from Athenais aud Davyth ap Shenkin on the same 
subject, 26. from W. B. the projeftor of the pitch-pipe, 
228; from —— on education, 230; from —— on the awe 
which attends some speaken in public asxemblics, 231 ; from 
Philonous on free-thinkers, 2g4 3 from —— on marriage, 
and the husband's conduct to his wife, 236; from Tristissa, 
who is married to a fool, ib. from T. S. complaining of some 
people's behaviour in divine service, ib. from«— with a 
letter trauslated from Aristznetus, 238 ; from à citizen in 

praise of his benefaQtor, 240; from Rustic Sprightly, a 
country gentleman, complaining of a fashion introduced in 
the country by a courier newly arrived, ib. from Charles 
Easy, zefleQting on the behaviour of a sort of beau at Phi- 
laster, 1b. from Asteria on the absence of lovers, 2475 from 
Rebecca Ridinghaod, | complaining of an ill-bred fellow 
traveller, 242 ; from —— on a poor weaver in FERRY 


4 
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ib. from Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, ib. 

from on Raphael's cartoon's, 244 ; from Constantia 
Field, on the ninth species of women, called Apes, ib. from 
Timothy Doodle, a great lover of blind-man's buff, 245; 
from J. B. on the several ways of consolation made use of 
by absent lovers, ib. from Troilus, a declared enemy to the 
Greeks, ib. from —— on the nursing of children, 246; from 
T. B. being a dissertation on the cye, 250; from Abraham 
Spy, on a new invention of perspective glasses for the use of 
starers, ib. from Mary Heartfree, describing the powerful 
eſſecis of the eye, 232; from Barbara Crabtree, to know if 
che may not make use of a cudgel on her sot of a husband, ib. 
from a Lawyer whose wife is a great orator, ib. from Lydia 
to Harriot, a lady newly married, 254 ; Harriot's answer, ib. 
to the Spettator, from a gentleman in love with a beauty 
without fortune, 16. from Ralph Crotchet for a Theatre of 


Lase to be etected, 238; from Mr. Clayton, &c. ib. from 


Jack Aſterday, an old bachelor, who is grown dead to all 
other pleasures but that of being worth 50,0001. 260; from 
a lover, with an inclosed letter to his humorsome mistress, 
ib. from a father discoursing on the relative duties betwixt 
parents and their children, 26g ; — a mother to her un- 
dutiful son, ib. the sons answer, 2b. to the Spectator, from 
Richard Exstcqurt, with one inclosed from Sir Roger de 
Coverley, 264; from James Easy, who had his nose abused 
in the pit, 268; from A. B. ou the mereenary views of per- 
$008 when they marry, ib. from Anthony Hape, who had 
the misfortune to run his nose against a post, while he was 
staring at a beauty, ib. from —— about the new-fashioned 


| hoods, ib. from one at Oxford in love with Patetia, ih. from 


Tom Trippet, on a Greek quotation in a former SpeRtator, 
271; from C. D. on Sir Roger's return to town, ib. from 
S. T. who has a Show in a box of a man, a woman, and a 
horse, ib. from Cleanthes, complaining of Mrs. Jane, an old 
maid, and a Pickthank, 272; from — with an inclosed 
letter from a bawd-to a noble lotd, 274; from Frank Court- 
ley, reproving the Spectator for some freedoms he had taken, 


276 from Celia, incensed at a gentleman, who had named 
the words, lusty fellow, in her presence, ib. from Pucella, 
. T mp, 
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accusing the CFOs not keeping his word, ib. from 
Teraminta, on the arrival of a Mademoiselle completely 
dressed from Paris, 277; from Betty Cross- titch the owner 
of Mademoiselle, ib. from a shop-keeper whose wife is too 
learned for him, 278; from Florinda, who writes for the 
SpeRator's advice in the choice of a husband after he is 
married, ib. from Clayton, &c. ou the same subject with 
their former letter, ib. from Jenny Simper, complaining of 
the clerk of the parish. who has overdecked the church with 
greens, 282; from the clerk in his own Justification, 984 ; 
from —— concerning false delicacy, 286; from Philobrune 
of Cambridge, inquiring which is the most beautiful, a fair 
or a brown complexion, ib. from Melainia on Male Jilts, 
288; from Peter Motteux, who from an author is turned 
dealer, ib, from George Powell, who is to play the part of 
Orestes, in a new tragedy called The Distrest Mother, 290; 
from Sophia, to know if the gentleman she saw in the Park 
with a short face was the SpeRator, ib. the SpeQator's answer, 
ib. to the SpeRator from Jezebel, a woman poor and proud, 
292 ; from Josiah Fribble, on pin-money, 293. 

Levity of women, the effects of it, No. 21. 

Liberality, wherein the decency of it consists, No. 292, 

Liberty of the people, when best preserved, No. 287. 

Lie; several sorts of lies, No, 234. 

Life; to what compared in the Scriptures, and by the Heathen 
philosophers, No. 219. The present life a state of probation, 
237. We are in this life nothing more than passenger, 289, 
Illustrated by a story of a travelling dervise, ib. 

Logic of kings, what, No. 239» 

Lover's-leap, where situated, No. 225. An efefiual cure for 
love, 227 A short history of it, 39. 


M 


Male Jilts, who, No. 288. 

Malvolio, his character, No. 238. | 

Man, the merriest gpecies of the creation, n 249- Men differ 
from one another as much in sentiments as features, Ka 
Their corruption in general, ib. ' 

Marriage, those marriages the most happy, that are W by 
a long couttship, No. 261. Unhappy ones, from hence 
proceeding, 268. | | C 
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Men differ from one another as much in sentiments as features, 
No. 264. Their corruption in general, i. 

Merit, no judgment to be formed of it from success, No, agg. 

Mill to make verses, No. 220. y 

Milton's Paradis: Lost; the SpeQtator's criticizm, and observa- 
tions on that poem, No. 267, 273» 279, 285, 291. - 

Modesty, a due proportion of it requisite to an orator, No, 231. 
The excelleney of modesty, ib. Vicious modeſty what, ib. 
The misfprtunes to which the modest and innocent are often 
exposed, 242. | 

Mothers justly reproved for not "A their own children, 

| No. 246. 

Motto, the effects of an handsome one, No. 221. 

Much cry but little wool, to whom applied, No. 251. | 


N 
Nurses, the frequent inconveniencies of hired nurses, No. 246. 
0 * | O g 


Order necessary to be kept up in the world, No. 219. ; 


Outrageously virtuous, what women so called, No. 266. 
_ J | OS 2 * 
P od 

Passions ; the various operations of the passions, No: 215. The 
strange disorders bred by our passions when not regulated by 
virtue, 1b. It is not 80 much the business of religion to ex- 
tinguish, as to regulate our passions, 224. The use of them, 
255. 

Patrons and clients, a discourse on them, No. 516. Worthy 
patrons compared to guardian angels, ib. 

Pedants in breeding, as well as learning, No. 286. 2 

Persians, their notion of parricide, No. 189. | 

Pictures, witty, what pieces so called, No. 244. 

Pin-money condemned, No. 295. 

Pitch-pipe, the invention and use of it, No. 228. 

Poems; epic poem, the chief things to be considered in it, 
No. 267. * 

Poets; bad poets given to enyy and detrattion, No. 253- 

Poll, a way of arguing, No. 299. 

Polycarpus, a man beloved by every body, No. 280. 

Power despotic, an unanswerable argument against it, No. 287. 

Praise, a generous mind the most sensible of it, No. 238. 


Prosperity, to what compared by Seneca, No. 237. : 
perity, Pa * 3 Providence, 
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Providence, not to be fathomed by reason, No. 497. 1. 


Prudence, the influence it ine ung 00 
world, No. 293. | 
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Quality is either of fortune, body, or mind, No. 219. 
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Rabelais, his device, No. 283. 
Rack, a knotty syllogizm, No. 239- 
Raphael's cartoons, their effe& upon the Spefator, No. 226, 


244. 
Readers divided „ Saturnine, 

No. 179. 3% 

Recreation, the necessity of i it, No. 258, 

Reputation, a species of fame, No. 218. The stability of it, if 
well founded, ip). | 

Rich; to be rich, the way to please, No. 280. The | 
of being rich, No. 28g. The art of groving och, ib. The 
proper ue of riches, No. 294- 

Ridicule, the talent of ungenerous tempers, No. 249, The two 
great branches of ridicule in writing, ib. 


8 ** : 
Salutation, $ubjeR to great enormities, No. 259. 
Sappho, an excellent poctess, No. 223. Dies for love of Phaon, 


ib. Her bymn to Venus, ih. A 


into three different languages, 229. 
Scaramouch, an expedient of his at Paris, No. 289. 
Scornful Lady, the Spectator's observations at that play, No. 270. 
Self-denial, the great foundation of civil virtue,. No. 248. | 
Sherlock (Dr.) the reagon his Dizcourte of Death bas been 80 
much perused, No. 289. 
Shows and diversions lie irwie the province of the oy 
tator, No. 235. | 
Slavery, what kind of government the e 
No. 287. | 
Snape (Dr.) a quotation from his charity sermon, No. oy 
Solitude; few persons capable of a religious, learned, or * 
Jocophic Solitude, No. 264. 


Socrates, his catechetical method of arguing Rok | Geir by BO. 


him, No. 239. Insiruted in eloquence by a woman, 247. 
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| Sorites, what bott of figure, No. 299, 
SpeAator (The) the charater given of him — presence, at a 


coffee · house, near Aldgate, No. 218. His aversion to pretty 
. fellows, and the reason of it, 261 His acknowledgments to 
the public, 262. His advife to the British ladies, 265. His 
adventure with a woman bf the town, 266. His description 
of a French puppet newly arrived, 277, His opinion of 


our form of government and religion, No. 287. Sometiony 


taken for a parish sexton, and why, 289. 
Speech, the several organs of it, No. 2gt. 


Stores of Providence, what, No. 248. 


Sun, the first eye of consequence, No. 250. 


© Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, No. 219. | 
Superstition has ns. in it destruftive to _— No. 213. 


T | t 


Ten, called by the Platonic writers the complete number, No 221. 
Thioking aloud, what, No. 211. 


Trade, the most likely means to make A man's private fortune, 


No. 28g. 
Tradition of the Jews concerning | even,” Ns. 237. ; 
Transmigration, what, No. 211. a+. 


Trunk-maker, a great man in a upper r in 9 


No. 235. * | 
IV; po ade 


Virgil, wherein short of Holter! No. 279. | 
| Virtue, the most reasonable and genuine source of 3 No. 219, 
Of a beautiful nature, 243. The great ornaments of it, ib. 
To be esteemed in a foe, ib. When the Kncerity of it * 


reasonably be suspefted, No. 266. 
W 


Wise men and fools, Fr difference between them, No. 225. 


Wit, the many modes and artifices of false wit, No. aao. * 
Women, great orators, No. 247. A definition of woman by one 
of the fathers, 263. The general de pravity of the inferior 
part of the sex, 274. : 
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